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What Do You Want From Your Tires ? 





Is it economy—long, continuous ser- The consequent aliveness and flexibility 
vice?) Then ‘Royal Cords’ will delight of ‘Royal Cords’ smoothes the way. 
you. They are built of tens of thousands 
of tough, sinewy cords laid in many Is it assurance of safety? ‘Royal Cords’ 
compact plies. Each cord and each layer will give you that. A glance at the 
adds its individual strength to the tre- tire itself and you will readily under- 
mendous sum-total of the tire. This stand why it is so successful as an anti- 

construction results in a stoutness and a skid. Two grooves around the circum- 
f super-strength that means uninterrupted ference forestall side slips while deep 
service far beyond the life of ordinary notches on the outside ridges make re- 
tires. mote the possibility of skidding. 
; 1 Is it riding ease? You will find it 
; if when you ride on ‘Royal Cords.’ The Is it handsome appearance—speed— 
é % cords of which these tires are built are — fuel thrift—-casy stecring? Experienced 
| is unrestricted by cross-weave. They are motorists will tell you that they find 
£ free to move in any direction—to con- all these—-and more—in ‘Royal Cords’. 
Bie form with lightning speed to irregulari- It is their all-round perfection that has 
| Bae. ties of the road. In addition, each cord given ‘Royal Cords’ their enviable repu- 
| + is embedded in live, springy rubber. tation as the finest tires built, 


United States Tires 
soacet.. are Good Tires 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 


CHARACTER AND INDIVIDUALITY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE By MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEw YORK 
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PHONOGRAPH 

No needles to change 

Costs no more than ordinary phonographs : 
ry b 
“ 

Pp 


JACOBEAN ART MODEL, eat 

49 inches long, 20 inches “yore 38 
inches high; aro stop; 
perfected tone control; Pathé repro- 
ducer, Sapphire ball ; * Universal tone 
arm, ‘rich _ metal trimming ; $ 
silent double spring motor ?2°5 
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Difberanen 


of the Pathé Phonograph and a talking ma- 
chine as there is between a priceless violin 
andan ordinary fiddle. Hear the full,round tone 
of the Pathé, and remember it costs no more. 





in Pathé Tone is held in the Sapphire ball— 
it glides—never wears out. No needles to 
change. Needles cut and wear out the records. 
There: is as much difference between the tone 


town. Hear the Pathé Phono- 


You will find a jewelled Pathe 
at any price you wish to pay 
$32.50 for a simple instrument. 
Others more: elaborate, in 
practically all sizes, finishes 
and woods, up to $1,000. 

Go to the Pathé dealer in your 


graph records played. Your 
ear will at once detect the big 
difference made by the Pathé 
Sapphire ball. 

Pathe dealers have the popular 
hits, first—best—on Pathe rec- 





PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
The Pathe Fréres Phonograph Company, Ltd.,Toronto, Can. 








ords—fox-trots, one-steps, 
Jazz, dreamy waltzes, stirring 
marches, the latest song suc- 
cesses from Broadway,andinad- 
dition the most famous records 
by theleadingartistsandorches- 
tras of Europe and America. 


If there is not a Pathe dealer near you, write direct for complete illustrated catalog of instruments and list of records 
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wood tone 
chamber $120 











The, Seithés plays alll, makes of Records 
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No. 15—Wool Jersey Sport Coat (made 
in our own workrooms) in gray, French 
blue, purple, black, white, beige, navy, 
— Hare oo or green; 
pinch-back belted model wit 

buttoned-through sleeves. 18.50 


No. 17—Satin Belted Sport Coat (made 
in our own workrooms) in black or navy 
blue, features rolled shawl collar with 
white satin over-collar; slashed 


pocket: white satin lined. 34.50 











Franklin Simon & Co. 











































Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 





Ready-to-Wear 
Riding Habits 
and 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Sport Togs 
for 


Women and Misses 















No. 19 — Wool Jersey. 
Suit for sport, town or 
country wear; in navy, 
gray, purple, _ black, 
white, French _ blue, 
beige, henna, green, lav- _ 
ender. or turquoise; Tuxedo collar 
coat with inverted pleat at back, 


patch pockets; straight line 
pocketed skirt. 29.50 





No. 21—Black Velveteen Sport Coat 
(made in our own workrooms), cuff 
— — Hyer — collar 
piped with black silk braid; 

lined with white silk. 29.50 


No. 23—Coat and Breeches Riding 
Habit of tan or white linen crash; 


belted pocketed coat, polo 
cut breeches self reinforced. 1 8.50 


No. 23a—Same model in Oxford, 

or black and white checked worsted; 
-. lined Pag rubber faced; 
reeches wi amois 

seat, buckskin reinforced. 45.00 











IN PERFECTION OF LINE, REFINEMENT AND 
DETAIL, THE HUDSON FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 
IS A TYPE WHICH APPEALS TO THE MOST EXACT- 
ING. IN THE SEVEN BODY DESIGNS ON THE 
HUDSON SUPER-SIX ‘CHASSIS, THERE IS A MODEL 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY OCCASION—SOCIAL, BUSI- 
NESS OR PLEASURE. 
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STARCHED OR SOFT 


“ARROW 


IS A DEPENDABLE INDICATOR 
OF A SMART, SATISFACTORY 


-COLLAR- 


|! is quite worth while to ask 
for them if you want collars 
that are form-~ftting,comfortable 
and durable. —— 


CLUETT: PEABODY & CO.:INC.:Troy N.Y. 











Jeweler s 


Pearls Diamonds Jewelry Watches 
Silver Clocks China Class Leather 
Stationery 


o. 


Service by Mail 


Illustrated Hand Book 
Sent upon Request. 


Philadelphia 
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THE FOURTEEN POINTS 


An illustration, in the cubist manner, by 
Laurence Fellows, which shows the meaning 
and significance—to a cubist—of a certain 
well-known and widely expounded theorem 


FOREIGN MATTER 


The Error 


_“They asked me to their reception, but it wasn’t because they liked 
me; it was only because I can sing.” 
“Oh, I’m sure you’re mistaken, dear!”—Sydney Bulletin. 


About Time, Too 


An officer inspecting sentries guarding the line in Flanders came 
across a raw-looking yeoman. 

“What are you here for?” he asked. 

“To report anything unusual, sir.” 

“What would you call unusual?” 

“T dunno exactly, sir.” 

‘“What would you do if you saw five battle-ships steaming across that 
field yonder?” 

“Sign the pledge, sir.”—Ti-Bits. 


Consideration 


Tommy. (at Red-Cross concert)—‘‘What’s that man got his eyes 
shut for while he’s singing?” 
Frrenp—“Because he can’t bear to see us suffer.”—London Opinion. 


Her Broken Heart 


She was an incorrigible flirt, and she was married. Therefore she 
deemed it quite safe to say pretty things to the handsome captain by 
her side. 

“T suppose,” she remarked, “‘you’ve broken many a woman’s heart?” 

“Only one,” replied he. “And that was many, many years ago.” 

She scented Romance. 

“Do tell me about it!’ she persisted. 

“Well, several years ago I had occasion to journey up north. My 
only companion in the railway compartment was a very pretty girl. 
We rode on for many hours together, and no one else entered the 
carriage—” 

“Yes, yes?” she interrupted eagerly. 

“T never said a word to her, or gave her the slightest opportunity to 
say anything to me.”—London Answers. 


Can You Imagine Her Reply? 
Younc Wire—Dearest, do you know you haven’t kissed me for six 
weeks? 
ABSENT-MINDED PRorEssor—Good heavens! Then whom have I 
been kissing >—Saturday Journal. 
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The above is an illustration of a Persian Rug of Sarouk weave, having a-deep, 
rich blue ground, with soft tan, dull red and green shades in the design. 


FINE EASTERN RUGS 


For Immediate Delivery 


The character of the room naturally determines what is correct and 
most appropriate in the design of the floor covering. 


Our present stock of Antique and Modern Rugs comprises not alone 
designs with a wealth of exquisite detail, but also those of a broad and free 
treatment of ornament, adapted to rooms of the early English periods. 


A very large selection, at no prohibitive cost, is at your disposal. If you 
will acquaint us with your needs, we shall describe in detail those Rugs 
best fitted to your purpose. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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BROADWAY 5 y oO FIFTH AVE 
(STHATBWAY 34¢THAT AT4I1ST 





Quality ace high! 


The most expensive tailor 
shows no finer suits and 
overcoats than are shown 
here this Spring. 

Fine clothes (ready-to- 
wear) at half the fine tailor’s 
fee. 


A size for every build. 


Cutaways. Best grade of 
English worsteds, both ox- 
ford and black, braided and 
full silk lined. 


Separate striped trousers. 


Hats, shoes and fixings 
of a quality to match our 
clothing. 


Luggage of every de- 
scription. 


Rain or shine * “Scotch 
Mists” are fine. The hand- 
somest sort of fairweather 
overcoat, rainproofed. 


“Registered Trademark. 


Special “Shopping Service’’ 
for orders by mail. 
Write for samples. 


RoGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Foreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


A Minor Matter 


A Cardiff woman joined a private literary circle. Her husband, who 
had no faith in feminine judgment on such matters, was anxious to know 
how things went. 

“Well, and what sort of a meeting did you have?” he asked, on his 
wife’s return. 

“Splendid!” she answered. 

“And what was the topic under discussion ?”’ 

“Oh, we discussed the ‘antecedents of the brazen woman with the 
dyed hair that just moved in opposite the Joneses, and also one of the 
poets—Shelley, I think.” —Cardiff Western Mail. 





And She, Too, Votes 


The sweet young thing was asking questions. 

“What are those ships?” she inquired. 

“Them’s men-of-war,” replied the old salt. 

“Oh! and what are.the little ones just in front?” 

“Them’s just tugs.” 

“Oh, yes, of course; tugs-of-war. I’ve heard of them.”—Tit-Bits. 


He Knew Why 


Mrs. HENpEcK—She’s very pretty, but she hardly says a word. I 
can’t understand why so many men propose to her. 
Mr. HenpEcK—I can.—London Answers. 


Caught 


“Please, teacher, would you punish a chap for something he hadn't 
done?” 
“Certainly not, Billy. That would be unjust.” 
“That’s all right, ‘cause I didn’t do my home work.”—Sydney Bul- 
letin. 
Following Impulse 


The cinema director was having trouble in getting one of the scenes 
right. 

The girl was supposed to resist an attempt to kiss her, but the re- 
hearsal was far from satisfactory. 

“Think, now,” said the director, coaching her, “haven’t you ever 
tried to stop a young man from kissing you?” 

“No,” was the girl’s reply.—Tit-Bits. 


Hello, Dr. Garfield 


After Patsy Hogan had left Dublin for the country, and rented a 
cottage with’ a small back yard, he returned to town and purchased a 
monkey. Not a word of his scheme would he disclose to his old cronies. 

But afterwards he explained, “ "Twas like this: I chained the 
monkey to a stick in me yard, and the coal thrains were passin’ all day, 
and on iv’ry. thrain there was a stoker. In one week I had two tons 
of coal in me cellar, and the monkey was never wanst hit !’’—Tit-Bits. 





PERFECT 


“Don’t you play the piano, Miss Archer?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Don’t you sing, then?” 

“Not a note.” 

“Miss Archer—Jenny!—will you marry 
me!”—Saturday Journal. 
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PALM BEACH SALON —— 
ROYAL POINCIANA GROUNDS 


FM. Gidding & Cx, 
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; 5 PHILADELPHIA ESTABLISHMENT 
the anost influential VILLE DE PARIS - A bit of Paris’ 


WASHINGTON ESTABLISHMENT . . transferred to the Quaker 
LM Gidding companys ation devoted City by LM.Gidding & Co. 
contribution to establishments to the Jevelof ment’ oft 













of the NATIONAL CAPITOL - where 
the wives of the Worlds Diplomats 
turn for the apperel of Interna- 
tional Gatherings. 














JM GIDDING &CO, U 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“The Store Beautiful” the mecca 


of the well dressed women of 
the Middle West.. 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA — 





Fur Headquarters and J.M.GIDDING & Co, FIFTH AVE,NY == <a 
Fashion Center of the The Metropolitan Establishment ofa 9 --w5 2 
a Northwest. Cosmopolitan Fashion Organization, § —————— 
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Quality ace high! 


The most expensive tailor 
shows no finer suits and 
overcoats than are shown 
here this Spring. 

Fine clothes (ready-to- 
wear) at half the fine tailor’s 
fee. 


A size for every build. 


Cutaways. Best grade of 
English worsteds, both ox- 
ford and black, braided and 
full silk lined. 


Separate striped trousers. 


Hats, shoes and fixings 
of a quality to match our 
clothing. 


Luggage of every de- 
scription. 


Rain or shine * “Scotch 
Mists” are fine. The hand- 
somest sort of fairweather 
overcoat, rainproofed. 


*Registered Trademark. 


Special “Shopping Service’ 
for orders by mail. 
Write for samples. 


RoGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St “‘Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Foreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


A Minor Matter 


A Cardiff woman joined a private literary circle. Her husband, who 
had no faith in feminine judgment on such matters, was anxious to know 
how things went. 

“Well, and what sort of a meeting did you have?” he asked, on his 
wife’s return. 

“Splendid!” she answered. 

“And what was the topic under discussion ?”’ 

“Oh, we discussed the ‘antecedents of the brazen woman with the 
dyed hair that just moved in opposite the Joneses, and also one of the 
poets—Shelley, I think.’ —Cardiff Western Mail. 


And She, Too, Votes 


The sweet young thing was asking questions. 

“What are those ships?” she inquired. 

“Them’s men-of-war,” replied the old salt. 

“Oh! and what are. the little ones just in front?” 

“Them’s just tugs.” 

“Oh, yes, of course; tugs-of-war. I’ve heard of them.”—Tit-Bits. 


He Knew Why 


Mrs. HENPECK—She’s very pretty, but she hardly says a word. I 
can’t understand why so many men propose to her. 
Mr. HenpPecK—I can.—London Answers. 


Caught 


“Please, teacher, would you punish a chap for something he hadn't 
done?” 
“Certainly not, Billy. That would be unjust.” 
“That’s all right, ‘cause I didn’t do my home work.”—Sydney Bul- 
letin. 
Following Impulse 


The cinema director was having trouble in getting one of the scenes 
right. 

The girl was supposed to resist an attempt to kiss her, but the re- 
hearsal was far from satisfactory. 

“Think, now,” said the director, coaching her, “haven’t you ever 
tried to stop a young man from kissing you?” 

“No,” was the girl’s reply.—Tit-Bits. 


Hello, Dr. Garfield 


After Patsy Hogan had left Dublin for the country, and rented a 
cottage with’ a small back yard, he returned to town and purchased a 
monkey. Not a word of his scheme would he disclose to his old cronies. 

But afterwards he explained, “ "T'was like this: I chained the 
monkey to a stick in me yard, and the coal thrains were passin’ all day, 
and on iv’ry. thrain there was a stoker. In one week I had two tons 
of coal in me cellar, and the monkey was never wanst hit!”’—Tit-Bits. 





PERFECT 


“Don’t you play the piano, Miss Archer?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Don’t you sing, then?” 

“Not a note.” 

“Miss Archer—Jenny!—will you marry 
me!”—Saturday Journal, 
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WASHINGTON ESTABLISHMENT 
JM Gidding & Companys 
contribution to the establishments 
of the NATIONAL CAPITOL - where 
the wives of the Worlds Diplomats 
turn for the apparel of Interna- 
tional Gatherings. 








J.M-GIDDING &CO,, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“The Store Beautiful” the mecca 
of the well dressed women of 
the Middle West.. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA — 
Fur Headquarters and 
Fashion Center of the 
Northwest. 
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PALM BEACH SALON-—— 
ROYAL POINCIANA GROUNDS 
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PHILADELPHIA ESTABLISHMENT — 
VILLE DE PARIS -A bit of Paris’ 
transferred to the Quaker 
City by J.M.Gidding & Co. 
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J.M.GIDDING & Co, FIFTHAVE,NY 
The Metropolitan Establishment ofa 
Cosmopolitan Fashion Organization, 
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~ 
URCHASERS of Packard Motor Cars 
who appreciate the satisfaction afforded 
by a custom-built body, will be interested in the The Rubay Company » 


Cleveland 


new designs Rubay has created especially for 
the Packard Twin Six, Series 3-35. 


A Booklet showing a selection of Rubay Carrosseries can be secured from Packard Dealers or by writing us. 
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“What! going motoring in white flannels? Suppose you have a blow-out?” 
“No danger, old chap—Kelly-Springfield Cord Tires.” 
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HERE is much to be said for the 

closed car bodies that set the first 
high standards of coach building ap- 
plied to motor cars. 


Peerless leadership in Closed Car 
construction was established in the early 
days of the industry. 


There is much to be said for newer 
methods—where they work real im- 
provement. 


The Peerless Closed Cars of today 
embody those fundamental principles 
developed by.the old master coach build- 
“ers, combined with all that constitutes 
genuine improvement in modern methods. 


The result—modern lightness with 
stability. 


Mounted on the famous Peerless 
Eight chassis, with its two separate and 
distinct ranges of power, the Peerless 


Modern Lightness— With Stability 





Closed Cars of today maintain their 
leadership. 


In substantial comfort they are not 
to be surpassed. 


In operation they give the most dis- 
tinctive performance yet attained by 
motor cars. 


The “loafing” range offers the acme 
of soft, smooth, efficient, economical ap- 
plication of power. 


The “sporting” range releases an 
abundance of power for emergencies and 
speed which few cars now possess. 


Let the Peerless dealer show you its 
remarkable range of performance— 
those contrasts of opposite virtues which 
have made the Peerless Two-Power- 
Ranger the distinctive motor car of the 
day. 


7 passenger Touring $2760° 4 passenger Roadster $2760 4 passenger Coupe $3320 


7 passenger Sedan $3530 


7 passenger Sedan Limousine $3720 


f. o. b. Cleveland, subject to change without notice 


The Peerless Mot 
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ih jew right-of-way calls for control of 
your own wheel first; and Hansen 
Gauntlets, Gloves or Mittens make that 
control sure, easy and comfortable. 


In this Hansen Gauntlet, for example, the 
motorist’s hand is protected and correctly 
“Sroomed,” yet the design and material 
insure flexibility, utmost freedom of 
muscles of fingers and wrist. 


There is special vogue this season for 
the Glove shown below. It is an adapta- 
tion of the U. S. A. model planned by 
Hansen builders to meet military de- 
mands for efficiency with style. Im- 
mensely favored for general wear or 
outing, service. 


Good dealers have Hansen Gloves in 
variety and will jet any style not in stock. 
Write for the Hansen Glove Book of 


Styles in great variety and select yours. 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Company 
105 Detroit St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
this style. It was originally 
designed for U. S. Army 
Officers’ wear — Regulation 
in the best and broadest sense, 


Here Hansen builders“run true 
to form” in their usual blend- 
ing of eleZant appearance, 
shape exactly suited to purpose 
and lon} wear. Highest Zrade 
Horsehide in Smoke shade 
(Elephant grey). 
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NoWarning till the 
First\Stab of Pain 


**Acid-Mouth’ es Wea warn- 
ing. Its presence in r mouth is 
absolutely unheralded. “ou can’t 
taste it. You can’t seag can’t 
feel it. It makes no ne Tile it 
works—yet it works unc@@gingly, 
gradually weakening the proW@rive 
enamel of your teeth until caves 
form and germs begin to destro 
the delicate interior pulp. 


































Nineteen in every twenty per- 
sons are said to have“ Acid-Mouth.” 
It is believed to be the chief cause 
of tooth decay. 

Pebeco Tooth Paste counteracts 
*“Acid-Mouth.”’ It also whitens 
and polishes the teeth, invigorates 
the gums, and increases the 
healthy flow of saliva. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is sold by 
druggists everywhere 


Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
156 William Street, New York 

















Thermo 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 





A Thermo 
Knitted Coat 
for every man 
Guaranteed ALL Wool 


Just the comfort coat 
you’ve been wanting— 
something to wear indoors 
or out-doors, at work or 
play. 


A practical knitted coat 
with a touch of snap, 
style and wearing qualities 
that will appeal to you. 


Carefully shaped and fin- 
ished; made in oxford 
gray, blue, brown, green, 
khaki and olive heather 
mixtures. 


Sold by retailers at 


$7 50 


Look for the Thermo 
hanger in the neck of the 
coat. If by chance your 
dealer hasn’t your size in 
stock send us his name 
—we will see that you are 
supplied. Get Your Boy 
a Junior Thermo Sport 
Coat, Sizes 8 to 14 years, 
price $5.00. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 


Makers of 
THERMO COAT SWEATERS 


349 Broadway, Dept. V. 
New York 


Made in U. S. A. 
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A past worry- ! 
A present joy ' 


HE Lion Link is a prac- 

tical device which holds 

the tie in proper position 
and prevents the collar from 
spreading. Lion Link Collars 
are made with special eyelets 
in which to fasten the Lion 
Link. It is simple amd easy 
to adjust. 


Not all LION soft collars are 
made with the Lion Link, but 
the six styles illustrated cover 
a wide range of heights and 
patterns suitable to every 
taste. 


Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate the Lion Link. 





OLDEST BRAND IN AMERICA 
UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO., TROY, N. Y. 
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An example of 
"THOMPSON 

| Custom 

Coach-Work 












N the creating of Thompson custom-built 
Coach Work are encompassed the ma- 
ture judgment of designers, decorators and 
artisans, whose technique and skill have 
been developed in the master work shops of 
America and Europe. Comfort, beauty and 
luxury are achieved i. Thompson Bodies 
with no sacrifice of mechanical perfection. 
The Thompson method of designing each 
body individually allows the purchaser free- 
dom in the choice of accessories, interior 
decoration, finish and seating arrangement. 


E. J. THOMPSON CoO., 
FORBES FIELD 


We 












MM 






HE extreme care and painstaking meth- 
feo that characterize the creation of 
Thompson Coach Work make it neces- 
sary that orders be placed several months 
before delivery is desired. 


Those contemplating the purchase of indi- 
vidually designed Motor Car Bodies are, 
therefore, urged to communicate their 
wishes to us without delay. 

Upon request, a portfolio containing 


illustrations, specifications, prices and 
other details of interest will be forwarded. 


MOTOR CAR BODIES 


_ nr nn aT 

















PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
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KREMENTZ 7 & CO., 


Wherever You Find 
Well-Dressed Men— 


You find Krementz 14 Kt. Rolled 
Gold Plate Jewelry. The two are in- 
separable. A maneis not well-dressed 
unless every detail is right and Kre- 
mentz Jewelry is always correct. 


The spirit of style has been caught by 
our artists and is embodied in every 
piece of Jewelry we pi duce. The 
result is a permanent beauty that time 
does not destroy—a genuine liking 
(as one does form a kind of affection 
for inanimate things) that grows with 
familiarity. 


Individual tastes, even’ of the most 


and designs. 


AT GOOD DEALERS 























NEWARK, — iniasenvente U. Bf 
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exacting, can be satisfied to the utmost = 
in our extensive assortment of patterns = 
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The Last Word In Food Preservation 


SEEGER BRANCHES , 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 101 Park Avenue, New York City 


- 82 Washington Street, Boston 
a “ear 90 a, 803 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota THE ORIGINAL Representatives in All Principal Cities 
SIPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 


Catalog on Request 
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. STAND. D EIGHT 


iy | _A Pov erful Car 
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The joy of motoring, like most of the joys of life, 
comes from the use of power. 


To be conscious that there is no hill you need to 
avoid, no motor-way where your car cannot, without 
effort, hold your place on the road, is to realize the 
top joy of automobiling. Some.say that this hap- Hs 
piness which lies in the sense of Power is just plain Hf 
vanity. Call it whatever you will, every car owner 
likes the sensation which comes from the control of 
Power. 


The eighty-three horse-power of the Standard Eight 
levels hills. 
A Powerful Car Made by a Powerful Company 
Unrestricted Production 
The Standard Eight is made by the Standard Steel a 


Car Company of Pittsburg—one of the largest industrial 
plants in the world. 
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The production of Standard Eight cars from now 
on will be unrestricted. New territories will be opened 
—dealers will receive quotas of cars that will take care 
of their needs and deliveries will be made promptly. 


. The immense company behind this car is a guar- 
antee of a sound permanent business for responsible 
dealers. 
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Dealers are invited to write for the particulars of 
our agreements and terms. 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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AYNSTER means just two things 

to you—value and style in weather- 
proof coats. When you buy a Raynster 
you know it is right. The cut is correct. 
The value is there. The United States 
Rubber Company, the world’s largest 
rubber manufacturer, stands back of it. 


Don’t think of a Raynster as simply 
a raincoat or a rubber coat. 


Your Raynster may be a handsome 
overcoat of the finest imported worsted, 
suitable for business or dress. It may 
be the featherweight silk raincoat that 
well-dressed women like so well. 


§ Look for 


Clothing Division 





United States Rubber Company 


New York and Boston 


VANITY FAIR 








Or it may be a mackintosh, slicker 
or slip-on, as all are included in the 
complete line of weatherproof coats 
that bear the Raynster name and label. 








That label is the important thing. It 
identifies value. It is the signature of 
the makers. It is your protection. 








Get the style of weatherproof coat 
you want but be ‘sure it is Raynster 
value. Look for the Raynster label in 
the collar. 










A Raynster Style Book will be mailed 
free if you'll write for it. 
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Atchieve Smartness 





IT STAYS 
GOODLOOKING 


The Triang e Hook 


PAT. OCT. 16,/9!7 


lmproves the Look 





1, The Triangle Hook adap 2. Easily inserted 3. --in eyelets underneath 4. X-ray pci hook under tie 5. Hook completely out of sight 
HE beauty of this new soft collar is its 
unforced, natural effect. The Triangle 

Hook (patented) keeps the collar smooth 

and holdsthetieupinplace. The Triangle 

Hook cannot beseen when the tie is in place. 


Triangle Soft Collars are made in 100 shapes, 
heights and fabrics, 35 and 50 cents. If your 
haberdasher does not sell Triangle Hook collars 
send $2.00 for six, Dept. 4. 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & CO. 
TROY, NEW YORK 








LUXOR 
BEACH 


Bayadere 
Silk 





. 
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WILLOW 
BEACH 


Art silk 
crepe 





CLYDE 
BEACH 


Fine 
Pique 





CORAL 
BEACH 


Bayadere 
Silk 





BOYCE 
BEACH 


Bayadere 
Silk 











Triangle Soft Co/lars 
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The Factory Behind the Car 


The Home of the Paige Car covers more 
than twelve acres of floor space. It is one 
of the most completely equipped plants in 
the United States and includes practically 
every labor saving device known to fac- 
tory science. 


Here the art of precise manufacturing 1s 
found in its highest form of development. 
There is no guess work —no “rule of 
thumb,” measurement. Many of the oper- 


ations require one one-thousandth of an 
inch precision and a rigid inspection sys- 
tem sees that these standards are main- 
tained day in and day out. 


The Paige Car is superbly built. For that 
reason it is a glutton for hard work and 
constant service. 


The Paige Car is superbly designed. For 
that reason it is universally recognized as 
“the Most Beautiful Car in America.” 
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DETROIT, Michigan 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY - - 
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WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 


MR. and MRS. PAUL HUHN 
900 Fingerboard Rd. Grasmere, S. I. 


Police and Army Dogs 


With Pedigrees—For Sale 
Splendid Grounds for Boarding 























BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 


The Latest Fad in Society 
A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens 


Puppies with ears cropped 
from $35 up 


MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. 














CHOW PUPPIES 


The loveliest little pets in the world. Sired by our 
famous PON-CHIN 


Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 


THE MISSES GANNON 
91 Gerry Ave. Phone, Newton-1994-J Elmhurst, L. I. 

















Bushmanor Kennels 


GREAT DANES 


Fawns and Brindles 


KING or DOGS 


The ideal Xmas gift 


Write for particulars 


FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN 
BUSHMANOR KENNELS, RIDERWOOD, MD. 




















WHAT'S AMISS? 


Why Haven’t 
You a Dog? 


Until you feel the deter- 
mined tug of that bundle 
of intelligence, life and 
pep, on the other end of a 
leash, well — you have 
missed one of life’s real 


joys. 


Nothing is more invig- 
orating, on these lovely 
spring mornings than a 
walk or a romp over the 
fields with a good dog. He 
will lead you a merry chase 
and bring you home with 
cheeks aglow and an appe- 
tite that would do justice 
to a horse. 


THE DOG MART 
OF VANITY FAIR 
19 West 44th Street New York 





Sturdy, Swagger-Looking (2§ 
BOSTON TERRIERS ‘YY 


then buy those raised on a Farm. 
Unlimited range over The Aynhoe 
Farms, puts the vigor and irrepres- 
sible snap in my dogs that is always 
appreciated by those that know. 


MRS. WM. 
Pennsdale, Lycoming County, Penn. 





If You Want Stocky, 


ELLIS HAINES 











RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The dog of kings and emperors. 
The aristocrat of the canine farnily. 
The most beautiful of all breeds. 


Puppies for Sale. Very reasonable. Exceptionally beautiful. 
Come from some of the greatest Champions in the country. 
No better blood to be had for any price. Write or call. 


DR. S. De SAYDA, College President 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 






































I have the largest collection of 
these dainty, lovable pets, in 
the world. 


Twenty high class puppies are 
here awaiting nice homes, 
while several grown dogs are 
barking for a new'mistress or 
master. 


All my puppies are by prize 
winning dogs. 


I also have some wonderful 
sleeve specimens in Pekingese 
and Pomeranians. 


Correspondénce solicited. 


MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 
970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS 


























= ‘The One Man Dog’’ “The Dog That Thinks’’ 2 
a An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme At Stud: International Champion Koote- ~ 
, = for Companionship, for Watch Dog pur- nai Chinook, the only American Bred In-  — 
|| = poses, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on ternational Airedale Champion on Earth. — 
-| _ Earth asa Companion for Children. The Fee $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. _ 
= all round dog of the times for city or coun- Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. = 
= try, a Useful Canine Citizen. = 
= Ww ff ‘ d f : d Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request = 
= e oifer country bred, farm raised pup- . ‘ Box = 
. pies from registered thoroughbred stock; Vibert Airedale F arm, “:° Weston, N. J. E 
_ a full grown male, and a full grown female Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. = 
_ | — already served by a registered stud. Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 
El TT TT 
qparmemaetsa. 
WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS OORANG AIREDALE 
Several Especially Attractive Puppies for Sale The 20th Comte a sie, 
also oice Stock for Sale He 
The well known Am. bred winner P. H. Tacks $300. This two year Six Famous Cocteau at Stud® Fe 
old son of ‘Ridgeway Dark Boy” is a beautiful little chap. An ideal OORANG KENNELS ’ 
companion and good enough to head a breeding kennel. The Leet Bee ao 
On. Prides Hi teeak-em PRIDES HILL KENNELS - PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. Socarencasteamminasiaemenion 


























AIREDALES 


Codes Gentes Puppies and Grown Dogs IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 






Egwtes—sheee pronths old, ates i m b 
ty ack and white Pedigree: est pedigreed stock in the country. 
and whte, “iver ‘and white—fine ae in So en ewan Ane | | ee Pee eee 
pedigree. ” : prices are reasonable. Send for particu- 


lars. 

VALLEY FORGE AIREDALE KENNELS 
A. H. Crockett, Prop. 

Bridgeport Pennsylvania | 


J. B. MEEKER 


Saginaw Farm,. Chelsea-on-Hudson 
New Yor 














—Select the Dog You Want—, 


FROM A Dog is the only friend 
REUBEN CLARKE’S STOCK you can buy 


“Out of High Rent 


3 ” 

Section.” The home a wane anenianee 
of the good ones. 10 minutes from Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 
clusively for mn ye oe rem gro m. 
i ars. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 
im t. Sete. FOR Joes. Acres ‘f, ener err —T 
i secure fencing. ealt appiness assure 
2 aS: SAO ON. No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 

} No.3. 26 years of expe- spection _— gorge _——— 
rience as breeder and 


/ fade tunent oss: 1/| DOGS | pasurntiecer avec ||) ys oss se. Patrick for Sale, $2,500 
Stud Fee, $50.00 




















We ship anywhere, also 




















. handl all thorough- 5 

breds from the veriest of ions “14 the Peg St. Teaneck Police Dog 1 Male Puppy, 9 months old, by 

Bernards. Kennels Ch, Jerico’s Ballaghboy...... $125.00 
Breeders of Police, Red | Cross 1 Female Puppy, same litter.... $ 50.00 

NEW YORK K ENNELS Danions and protectors for chil- 1 Male Puppy, 6 months old.... $ 75.00 
dren. Excellent selection of 

113 E. 9th Street, New York City PUPP eaneck Road 100. ™ JERICO KENNELS 

Near Wanamaker’s Phone 5589 Stuy. “2 inaten by Moto 70M NY.” Mrs. J. A. Davis Syosset, L. I. 





Teaneck, New Jersey 
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East Killingly - 


“WHICH O ONE WILL | 
YOU HAVE ? 


Write now for descriptive literature 


PALISADE KENNELS - Box 2] ee 
~ Connecticut 
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stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Kobi _ and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing. 
a we red, fee $10. 








Beautiful Japanese Spaniels : 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians & 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning [ 


A. M. Cnadest an 
28 clarkson Ave., Flatb Brookly 
York Sekcne S891 F hetbacts 











425 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 


CHOWS 22s AND BLUES 


Some excellent grown dogs for sale 
Write for Prices 
MRS. MARGARET P. AXTELL 





Phone, Portehecter 1443 




















CHOW PUPPIES 


REDS BLACKS 
I breed only Blue Blooded Stock 


J. WEINGART 
Phone 1393 Bath Beach 2230 81st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Wanted 


Pedigreed Dalmatian bitch, not over two 
years old, proved good mother, big bone, 
well marked, dark rims to eyes. 

Reply giving full particulars to Manager 
Dog Mart, Vanity Fair. 








ECKELHURST KENNELS 


Shepherd Dog Puppies 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. 





SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the and hi for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and armless asakitten. Alwaysfull 
of ms Od My puppies are not raised ina 
city bac aw or crowded kennels, but on 
a Kansas farm. They are full 4 vigor and 
the picture of health. Will ship on ap- 
proval to responsible parties. Sate delivery 
uaranteed. ‘erms reasonable. pe 
rings youa catalog of these popular dogs. 


Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 











PAH KOW PEKINGESE 


Fine litters 





of Peking- 

‘ i \ ese Pup- 

zany | pies from 

\; + = Champion 

: de | stock al- 

PR Hes tn ct a ways for 
Lewa of re tee meee Bred sale 


Warren & Jennings ®%-Ststion,Petham Manor,N.Y. 
Teleph 802 Westchester 























AIREDALE TERRIERS 


| Champion Soudan Swiv- 
, eller at Stud, fee $25.00. 
The Sire of Champion 
Abbey King Nobbler, 
Champion Gold Heels, 
Champion Kirks Pa- 
tricia. Puppies and grown 
“a-4 stock for sale. 


| SHIP ON APPROVAL 


BRAYVENT KENNELS 
233 CLARK ST., WESTFIELD, N. J. 
THOMAS. K. BRAY Phone 424 M Westfield 











SUM CHOWS 


Offer for disposal 
dark red puppies 
sired by this 
; famous cham- 
pion. 


$75.00 and up. 


Mrs. E. C. Waller 
HOLLIS, L. I. 





Champion 
Win Sum Win Tsing 


























PEKINGESE. 


All ages and colors. Chiefly 





Largest Kennel in America 


“Sleeve Dogs” and puppies. Champion bred. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped safely anywhere. Send for photographs and descriptions, 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Great Neck, L. 1. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1236 Telephone Great Neck 418 

















Persian Kittens 
also Toy Pomeranians 


The Argent Kennels hold an international record 
for prize winning stock. 
Exquisite youngsters, all ages and colors. Very 
hardy, adorable dispositions. No dealers. 
THE MISSES CHAMPION 
Northcote House, Grymes Hill 
Concord, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Phone 1281 Tompkineville 





Argent Kennel 
Winners 





PEKINGESE 


Puppies, from Champion stock only. 
Show specimens, glorious coats 


Miss QUACKENBUSH, 1211 Madison Ave. 
Lenox 6983 New York City 











CHOW CHOWS 


Owing to removal, am offering my kennel of 
fourteen blue and black chows. Splendid stock. 
Puppies to two years old. 


SAMUEL B. COUGHLIN 


Edgewater Park New Jersey 




















MEDOR KENNELS 44 


FORMERLY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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OUR SPECIALTY IS PEKINGESE although 
we have dogs of all breeds. 
around and select one. 

Wire-Haired Fox Terriers, Poms, Chows, Boston Bulls, Etc. 


Call or write 70 West 47th Street, New York, 2 Blocks from the Ritz, Phone 6340 Bryant 


Come in, look 





Fluffy Persian Kittens 


Pets, show specimens, beautiful, aristocratic. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PINECROFT PLACE KENNELS 


OPPORTUNITY, WASHINGTON 











THE EVALO CHOWS 


Queens Boulevard, cor. Hancock, 











OFFERS SOME 
EXCEPTIONAL CHOW PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 
MISS M. KUN 


Jamaica, L. I. 
Phone 2288W Jamaica 
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TRUE TO TYPE 


“Born in the Purple” 


GREYHOUNDS pj 


REGISTERED A. K. C. 








Sunflower. 


PUPPIES FOR SALE OF 
FLEET—Imported Dam of Ch. Lansdowne Sunflower. 
CH. FLEETWINGS—Imported Litter Sister of Ch. Lansdowne 


FINELY WROUGHT—Imported International Winner. 
AND OTHERS—Imported and American Bred. 








FIGHTING WARPLANE—Imported Blue and White, at Stud 
FARSIGHT—American Bred Brindle and White, at Stud 


$25.00 
$25.00 








OLIN FINNEY, Owner 





COLD SPRING FARM KENNELS 
BETHAYRES, PA. 


FRANK P. SMITH, Manager 
*Phone Bethayres 16 





Champion Fleetwings 














Mrs. Winans Burnett, 


CAIRN TERRIERS 


Tough, hardy little dogs—small enough to carry under the arm. 
They will tramp with the strongest man or cuddle in the lap of a little 
child, are very clever at learning tricks, and make reliable watchdogs. 


QUINNATISSET KENNELS 


Thompson, Connecticut 


















BOSTON TERRIER SPECIALIST 


House raised puppies and grown dogs of quality 
Pedigree and condition guaranteed 
M. D. HILL 


59 East 34th Street Opposite Vanderbilt Hotel 
Phone, Vanderbilt 4297 














=e | 
\ Country Home & Dogs 
~. Good nourishing food and 
best of care is given. 
Cleanliness is our Motto 
a” TEANECK —* 
Teaneck, New Jer 
7 Teaneck Road Phone Hackensack 1137- W 


**25 Minutes by Motor from N. 
Illustrated Booklet mailed on seuient 








SCOTTISH TERRIER 


puppies by Champion Walescott Whim, Win- 
ner of Special for best dog awarded by the 
Scottish Terrier Club for 1918. Healthy, 
home-raised, game little pups, already accus- 
tomed to children. 

GAEL KENNELS, CLINTON, N. Y. 











Russian Wolfhound 


Thé Aristocratic Compani 

for Ladies and Gentil jemen 
Ch. Khotni O’Valley Farm, the 
most famous son of Zyclon of 
Perchina and Lasky of Arkan- 
sas Valley, one of the greatest 
sons of Ch. Lasky, at Stud. 
Puppies from these sires usual- 
ly for sale. Prices on request. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 
D. C. Davis, Owner 


Sealyham an Cairn Terriers 
WHY NOT 


Buy one of 
mine ? 


If you want 
a Puppy 





MRS. BYRON ROGERS 
Park Avenue Port Washington, L. I. 
Phone 238-R Port Washington 








CIMARRON 











IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 


The giant hound of the Gaels. Great size, magni- 
ficent appearance, adorable disposition. Another 
wonderful litter from my exquisite bitch, Edain 


ROBERT M. BARKER 
603 W. GENESEE ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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ng 6" THOROUGH-BRED 


WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
the World 


A Guardian for the Home. Playmate 
for the Children, Companion for the 
Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 














Three Brood and Show Females 
Pedigrees and Detailsfurnished on Request 
GEO. J. WILLOCK 


S4th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Box 574, Monticello, lowa 
‘““WILL-O-WAVE”’ FOR SALE 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers Greenwich Kennels has some very good Sealyham 
For Sale Puppies, from imported stock, also some good Pek- 


ingese Puppies. Reasonable prices. 
MRS. F. Y. MATHIS 


GREENWICH KENNELS 
GREENWICH, CONN. 














Beautiful, Full-Blooded, 
Pedigreed Puppies 
BY CHAMPIONS 


Males and Females 
5 and 10 Months Old 


Wonderful Companions and 
Protectors for Children 


Stonyacres Kennels 
: sagt Norwalk, Conn. 

E. D. MILLS 
165 Broadway, New York Member S.D.C.of Am. 








pons 


es TERRIERS 


For Sale and at 
Stud—Make Best 
Companions. 
Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 




















POLICE DOGS 


For Sale—wonderful litter sired by 


International Champion Apollo. von Hunenstein 
out of my beautiful bitch Beaupre Juanita A. K.C. 232435 
Puppies ready for immediate delivery 
BONHAMPTON KENNELS 
Miss Amy L. Bonham 





York, Pa. 








EASON’S Boarding Kennels 


Expert care given to all breeds of 


DOGS 
DR. F. M. EASON, Highwood, N. J. 


Tel. call: day or night, Englewood 469 — Circular mailed on request 














POLICE DOGS CHEAP? 


No indeed, they are not the cheap kind, but to those 
who can appreciate and afford the quality of breeding 
represented by a blending of the blood of International 
Champion ‘“Appollo’’ and Champion “Max” I can 
offer a few choice puppies. $60.00 and up. 


WARRANTED DISTEMPER IMMUNE 
Dr. E. T. Davison Athenia, N. J. 











Police Dog Puppies 
Farm-raised from best ‘stock 
Prices reasonable 


MILTON H. KEECH, Belair, West Chester, Pennsylvania 




















POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 
On the bench 
In the field 
In the home 
Intelligence—Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER 


MEADOWBROOK 
FARM 


5 = Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. 
mea) Lewanno Kennels, Reg. 
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"THE owner of a thoroughbred horse drives it himself because he 
loves horses and the pleasure of ownership is largely the pleasure 
of driving. 





The sort of man that buys a Mercer is the sort of man that loves a car. 
The Mercer is a.car that gives a thrill of pleasure to the man or woman | 
who drives it. ae ae 









It is because it is willing, eager and gentle. 


Willing because it will perform any task you call upon it to do. 





Eager because it has the power, the quick pick-up, the responsive- od 
ness that you love to feel as you step on the throttle. 






Gentle because, with all its power and capability for speed, it is 
smooth, quiet, and flexible in its control. 






The Mercer is limited in its output—many will be disap- 
pointed this year. Those who succeed in getting one 
will be the ones who order early. 










Mercer Automobile Company y 
150 Whitehead Road ye 
Trenton, N. J. 





Manufactured by 
Mercer Automobile 
Company 

Trenton, New Jersey 
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How to Study This Number of Vanity Fair 


An Ideal Method for Teachers and Pupils to Pursue in Their School Work 


widely in the schools throughout the 
country as a reference work in mat- 
ters of national and international progress, 
we are taking a tip from the ‘“Outlook”’, 
the “Independent”, the ‘Atlantic Month- 
ly” and several other of our helpful contem- 
poraries, and have compiled a plan of study 
to aid teachers in placing the subject mat- 
ter of the magazine before their students. 
We are sure that, by following this les- 
son plan, the work of bringing the Big, 
Vital Facts of Life home to the young 
people will be immensely facilitated: 


\’ Vanity Fair is, of course, used very 


I. THE LOST ART OF DINNER GIV- 
ING, by Belmont Purdy, on page 30. 

1. Give a rough outline (not too rough) 
of the effect of Scotch whisky on the taste 
of food. 

2. Give an equally rough outline of the 
effect of food on the taste of Scotch whisky. 

3. On what well-known proverb are the 
above two questions based? 

4. Why is this article reminiscent of the 
quotation: ‘“Sorrow’s crown of sorrows is 
remembering happier things?” 

5. Why, in six months, will it be filed 


on the shelf with “The Lost Tribes of 


Poodumbria” and “Sir Walter Raleigh as 
I Knew Him”, under the heading ‘“His- 
tory: Early Haig and Haig Period”. 

6. See if you can say the names of five 
of the light wines mentioned in this article, 
without breaking down and crying. 


II. THE FUTURIST THEATRE, by 
Mildred Cram, on page 28. 

1. What is the purpose of this article? 

2. In what way does it bear out any 
theory that you may have? 

3. Make a brief, outlining the plot of 
“Simultaneity”’. 

4. Why do you think that this is the 
plot? 

5. Show in what respects this article dif- 
fers from Article 10 of the Rough Draft 
of the League of Nations (first and lim- 
ited edition). 

6. Show how Miss Cram emphasises her 
point. 

7. Which point? 


III. STUDIES IN REALISM, by Arthur 
Symons, on page 35. 

1. Why is Dr. Sylvanus Stall not in- 
cluded in Mr. Symons’ list of realists? 

2. Compare any one of Dr. Stall’s books 
with George Moore’s “A Story-Teller’s 
Holiday,” as to plot, setting and atmos- 
phere. 

3. Why not? 

4. Translate, into clear and idiomatic 
English, the passage quoted from Flaubert, 
substituting anything you choose in the ob- 
scure or blasphemous passages. 


IV. PHOTOGRAPH OF MRS. CASTLE, 
on page 38. 
1. Where have you seen a picture of 
Mrs. Castle before? 
2. Give the date of issue of the number 
of Vanity Fair which did not contain one. 


V. THE NEW PLAYS, by Dorothy Par- 
ker, on page 41. 

1. What, in your opinion, is wrong with 
the theatre? 

2. Why was your play rejected? 

3. Recall three plays of Southern life 
in which a colored mammy did not say 
“Lan’ sakes, chile!’ or in which the fine 
old first family is not drawing on its 
capital. 

4. If you were writing a Southern play, 
would you have the old darky hold his 
left or his right hip while walking? 

5. Having read Mrs.—or is it ““Miss”— 
Parker’s review, outline a conversation at 
a dinner-party in which you pretend that 
you have seen the plays reviewed and try 
to pass off Miss—or Mrs. Parker’s views 
as your own. 


VI. ART IN OUR UNIVERSITIES, by 
John Jay Chapman, on page 49. 

1. What sort of art course would you 
recommend to attract the students in Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton? 

2. Anything else? 

3. Explain the theory on which the aver- 
age college student’s room is decorated. 

4. Explain, as if to your little brother, 
the transition from the Stein-and-Banner 
Period to the Poster School of College Art. 


VII. THE DULLEST BOOK OF THE 
MONTH, by Robert C. Benchley, on 
page 39. 

1. Compare a chapter taken at random 
from Dr. Veblen’s “The Theory of the 
Leisure Class” with Mr. Dooley’s ideas 
on the same subject. 

2. What did you think the Todas were 
before you found out that they were a 
tribe of something? 

3. Does ‘Conspicuous Consumption” re- 
fer to the German method of taking nour- 
ishment ? 

4. What do you understand by “at the 
second remove”? 

5. Give the syntax of every third word 
in one of Dr. Veblen’s paragraphs. 

6. See if you can hum a passage from 
the chapter on “Pecuniary Emulation’. 

7. Give a three-minute talk, as if be- 
fore a debating society, on “teleological 
activity”. Then state the opposite side 
of the case. 

8. What is the “norm of conspicuous 
waste”, in connection with feminine 
beauty ? 

9. Are you an Esthesiomaniac? 


VIII. THE GAME THAT MOCKS AT 


TIME, by Grantland Rice, on page 53. 


1. Give seven reasons why a man of over 
forty can play golf. 

2. Give one reason why a man with a 
cloven palate could not play golf. 

3. What else can a man of fifty-five do? 

4. Give a brief summary of the remarks 
that will be made at the completion of the 
eighteenth hole, on July 2, on every golf 
course in the country. 


IX. NEW LAURELS FOR AMERICAN. 
BRED DOGS, by Reginald McIntosh 
Cleveland, on page 63. 


1. Find a picture on this page which 
looks like one of the Hohenzollern boys. 

2. In the photograph, on page 82, com- 
pare the occupant of the Palm Beach chair 
(paying special attention to dignity and 
poise) with another distinguished devotee 
of Palm Beach chairs, recently returned 
to New York and his friends, the com- 
mon people. 

3. On the same page, point out a picture 
of a distinguished Balkan diplomat. 


X. HIGH LIGHTS OF THE 1919 AU- 
TOMOBILE SHOW, by Richard 
Moore, on page 64. 


1, Write, on a séparate slip of paper 
which will be considered confidential, what 
commodity you think might be stored in 
a decoy extra tire, on inter-state automo- 
bile trips? 

2. How many quarts? 


XI. FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN, 
by Robert Lloyd Trevor, on page 66. 


1. Explain why officers who have been 
wearing a military poke-collar for a year 
are behind the movement for low, informal 
collars exposing the Adams-apple. 

2. In contradistinction to the “quiet” 
four-in-hand in the picture on page 67, 
describe a garrulous four-jn-hand. 

3. Why will the straw hats, shown on 
page 67, which now look so modish, re- 
semble comedy properties for ‘Way Down 
East”, when taken from the closet shelf a 
year from now? 

4, Figure out mathematically the chances 
in favor of the four pair of socks in the 
photograph returning from the laundress 
properly mated. 

5. Which of the three articles, in the 
collection of evening-clothes on page 70, 
are you most prone to forget in packing a 
suit-case for an out-of-town affair? 

6. Which could you get along best with- 
out ? 

7. Why would you never trust a man 
in an.Inverness coat? 

8. What other things do villains al- 
ways wear? 
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The Frontier of Freedom 
Let France and Her Allies Henceforth Maintain the Watch on the Rhine 


RANCE, said President Wilson before the 
eens Senate, is the frontier of freedom. 

And it was well said. Indeed, had he 
cared to be a little more accurate he might 
have added that France has been the frontier 
of freedom since 1914 and will continue to re- 
main so for the next century. 

This is not a phrase merely. We would be 
both wrong and foolish to regard it as such. 
It is a stern reality, a serious fact which must 
continue to have the most serious consideration 
both here and at Versailles, particularly at 
Versailles. 

It is our duty to guard this frontier, to make 
it impregnable, to outline in steel along every 
foot of the many miles of this frontier that bat- 
tle cry of the defenders of Verdun, written in 
blood on every leaf and carved on every stone 
of the Meuse heights—‘‘They shall not pass.” 

France stood on this frontier for over four 
years of frightful soul anguish. She saw her 
material wealth dwindle and disappear, her 
proud cities turned into shambles, her glorious 
cathedrals reduced to dust, the noblest and the 
best of her manhood sacrificed to the lust of a 
savage invader. But the store of her spiritual 
wealth—her glorious courage, her unconquer- 
able spirit—never for a moment weakened. 


France Held the Boche at Bay 


HERE was no outcry, no protest even. 

France endured in silence, manned her guns 
and fought on.. Not discouraged or dismayed 
through adversity, but with an undying belief 
in victory and in the righteousness of her cause, 
France stood her ground. Battles are not 
fought with guns alone. They are fought, as 
well, with the souls of men; and the soul of 
France, clean and certain of the right, gave its 
answer to the death-dealing engines of Ger- 
many’s war machine. France was the frontier 
of freedom and she knew it. And the gratitude 
of all Americans must mingle with our sympa- 
thy for her, for the manner in which she de- 
fended that frontier. 

But what of the future? England is an 
island power, made safe by a dominant fleet. 
As long as the British fleet is maintained at 
its present relative strength, Britain is safe 
from attack. And, between her and an army 
from the east stands first France, 4nd then an 
easily defended though narrow body of water. 
America is three thousand miles from Europe, 
with the broad ocean between us and Eastern 
aggression. But again, too, France bars the 


By J. B. W. GARDINER 


way for us, just as she does in England’s case. 

France, however, is exposed to attack from 
any force that may elect again to strike her. 
It may be presumed, of course, that Alsace 
and Lorraine will be returned to her. Not even 
the Versailles conference, with all of its va- 
garies and its inclination to internationalize the 
world, dare do otherwise than restore to their 
mother country these deported and outraged 
children. This will better the situation some- 
what through giving to France the Rhine for 
her eastern frontier, from the Swiss border to 
Strassburg; and for her northern frontier the 
little valley of the Saar River. 

But, beyond this, the boundary will remain 
as it was in 1870. But what happened in 
1870? The Germans masked Strassburg, and 
crossed the Rhine to the north; defeated the 
French at Worth; shut Marshal Bazaine up in 
Metz, forced his surrender; and captured Mac- 
Mahon, his army and the Emperor himself at 
Sedan. 

Where then was the frontier of freedom? It 
was a phrase and only a phrase because it 
lacked the means of defense. Shall we allow 
this situation to be recreated? Shall we lay 
France open to a repetition of 1870 with all 
of the misery which has followed it? 

Germany mobilized west of the Rhine, and, 
basing their movement on Cologne, struck at 
Belgium along the Meuse. The Meuse is a 
wide stream at Liege, it is true. But the Bel- 
gian army was small and was soon over- 
whelmed. Except for the Meuse, the frontier 
was wide open and subject to attack. And the 
barriers of France were turned, outflanked, and 
the Germans marched almost unimpeded to the 
Marne. Do we want to risk a repetition of 
this? 

It may be argued that there is but little dan- 
ger of this; that Germany to-day is not the 
Germany of 1870, or of 1914. The people 
rule Germany and, with all arbitrary power 
destroyed, the people are to be trusted. Is a 
republic such a regenerating force that it can, 
in a few short months, completely change the 
moral fibre of a people? If these people had 
in them this germ of decency is it not remark- 
able that it did not develop before Germany 
was beaten? But during the years of the war, 
there is no record of these people, made almost 
sacrosanct by our executive proclamation, hav- 
ing protested against the war or against Ger- 
many’s method of waging it. 

On the contrary, there is evidence to show 


that the people—knowing full well what was 
being done by their much lauded soldiers and 
generals—urged the military to continue the 
war with redoubled fury. No act was too 
horrible, no crime too repulsive to stir within 
them any other emotions than those of approval 
and applause. 

Women urged the soldiers to kill the chil- 
dren of France lest they might become enemies 
of Germany in the future; they urged them to 
continue to pillage so that the volume of loot 
might be increased; children were taught to 
torment prisoners; these are but a few of the 
things which have been proven against the 
German people. 

And there are those who would have us be- 
lieve that through the beneficent influence of a 
republican form of government—which is not 
yet three months old—the leopard has changed 
his spots, these people have lost their barbarous 
instincts and have become humanized. 


The Boche Is as Foul To-day as Ever 


HE German people are exactly the same 
people as they were in June, 1918, when 
they were boasting of their military successes. 
The burden of proof is and must remain on 
them. We have no right to think them regener- 
ated. Until we are certain that their change of 
heart is complete, that we have nothing to fear 
from them in the future, the frontier of freedom 
must be guarded against possible depredations. 
Germany, moreover, is recovering from the 
war with remarkable rapidity. We must re- 
member that her defeat was not a physical de- 
feat at all. From every part of Germany, occu- 
pied by the allied forces, come the reports that 
Germany is better supplied with food than 
France is; that her people are not suffering 
material privations, that, mechanically, Ger- 
many is functioning well. They have had cer- 
tain governmental trouble, but even this was 
localized and has now passed. No, what she 
suffered was a defeat of spirit, a breakdown of 
morale. But this was not permanent. Each 
day finds her morale improving; and, as it im- 
proves, the tone of her leaders becomes more 
boastful; more arrogant. She neither acts, 
thinks, nor speaks like a defeated power. As a 
matter of fact, she may emerge from the war 
stronger than when she entered it. A moment’s 
analysis will show why this is so. 
Through the cession of Alsace Lorraine to 
France, and of German Poland to the new 
Poland, Germany will (Continued on page 90) 
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Are You Ready for the Futurist Theater? 


Signs That the Old Dramatic Conventions Are Going by the Board 


HAT next, in the drama? Well, 

Marinetti, the arch-fiend of Italian in- 

tellectual anarchists, believes that the 
theater of the future will be absolutely opposed 
to the theater of today. He declares that the 
three and four-act play is as obsolete as the 
Greek masque. The play of the future will 
be brief. Plot will be reduced to a short-story 
basis. Action will be cinematographic—the 
mere flash of essential gesture—astounding, 
Suggestive, sufficient. Feelings, sensations, 
ideas and symbols will be expressed in a few 
words with the utmost economy of action. Acts 
will be as long as they need be—two seconds, 
two minutes—anything you like. 

We are satisfying the public today with trick- 
personalities, kaleidoscopic costumes, astound- 
ing scenery, staccato dialogue and deferred 
action. But there are signs of restlessness. 
We are beginning to tire of Barrie’s charm, 
when it runs into three acts and a tableau, 
Maeterlinck’s mystery in fifty-seven scenes, 
Tolstoi’s grim humour in nine identical spasms. 
The public attention wanders. It is sated with 
the familiar drama; it has played on all the 
instruments, jerked all the strings. 

Might not a little thing like this drama by 
Bruno Corra and Emilio Settimelli please them 
more? It is called: 

Negation ~ 

(Enter A Gentleman, very preoccupied, 
bustling. He takes off his overcoat, his hat, 
fumes across the stage, whispering angrily): 

Impossible! Incredible! I don’t believe it! 

(He turns toward the public, frowns as if he 
couldn’t endure the sight of the audience, the; 
rushes down stage and shouts): 

I have nothing to say... . 
Ring down the curtain! 


Not a word! 


The curtain falls. 


HE thing is at least unusual. There will 

be no technical restrictions in the drama of 
the future. They will not be concerned with 
realism but with reality. They will not explain 
everything they say and do. They will under- 
stand that nothing happens logically, that noth- 
ing can be wholly foreseen and that life is made 
up of half-finished gestures. People meet, 
speak of the weather, pass on. The mosaic- 
pattern of existence is made up of fragmentary 
experiences, unfinished sentences. 

The theater of the future must experiment. 
It must go far afield. It will deal with 
the subconscious, the abstract, the fantastic; 
it will occupy itself with indefinable forces, 
bizarre emotions, nameless heroisms. There 
will be no farce, no vaudeville, no stereotyped 
one-act plays, no comedy, no tragedy. There 
will be, instead, a theater of ideas. Marinetti 
offers, as an exemple of his revolutionary 
theories, a play called: 


Anti-Neutrality 


(A beautiful drawing-room. Many expen- 
sive little trifles on tables and in gilded cabi- 
nets. Portraits of ancestors, seventeenth cen- 
tury prints. Deep couches heaped with pil- 
At first glance one would take it for a 
woman's boudoir. There are certain touches, 
however, which indicate that the room belongs 


? 
Low's. 


By MILDRED CRAM 





ARNOLD GENTHE 


Mona Bruns, a young actress who recently 
achieved a success at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, in “Hobohemia’”’, a comedy of Bo- 
hemian life in New York, by Sinclair Lewis 


to a rich and very esthetic youth. Three effemi- 
nate young men are seated at a fragile table 
sipping Turkish coffee. They wear white- 
topped, polished boots, red silk handkerchiefs, 
tight-fitting clothes, white waistcoats, polished 
nails, perfumery, and many golden chains. 
There is only one door at the back, a little to 
the left.) 

ONE (opening an oriental cigarette-case and 
offering it): ‘Take one, old dear. They were 
sent to me all the way from Cairo. Delicately 
perfumed, aren’t they? Most extraordinary. 
What? 

ANOTHER (accepting a cigarette and. rising 
to look at the old-fashioned prints on the 
wall): Thanks. Exquisite. (Jn French) 
Ah, the Orient. The Orient! Do you remem- 
ber the faded engraving by Béjangon, which 
you gave me two years ago? It is in my little 
salon. Every one admires it enormously. I 
found a frame for it—a bijou! A jewel. You 
must come and see it. J'ai aussi un petit 
cadeau a te faire. La poudre de Bagdad. 
(showing the others his long, polished finger- 
nails.) Tu vois quelle merveille! La jolie 
Comtesse quite envies me! 

(The door opens and two heavyweight 
prize fighters, in tights, carrying boxing gloves, 
enter the drawing-room. They look about, pay- 
ing no attention to the three elegant youths.) 


THE THREE (with surprise and horror): 
Quelle horreur! 

First Boxer: Here? 

SECOND Boxer: Yes, here. Why not? 

(They knock the delicate furniture out of 
the way, put on their gloves and begin a violent 
combat. The three youths jump to their feet, 
terrified and, like Angora cats when face to face 
with ferocious bulldogs, they cower, each in a 
separate corner of the room, their eyes on the 
atrocious spectacle.) 

First Boxer (hitting the other with terrific 
force): A knockout! By the gods, a clean 
knockout ! 

(The Second Boxer lies on the floor, scarcely 
breathing. His nose is bleeding. He slowly 
recovers himsclf, rises, staggers to his feet, 
shakes his opponent’s hand. Then with one 
accord they walk gravely and rhythmically 
around. the room, stopping before each one of 
the effeminate youths while, three times, with 
deadly disdain, they spit upon the floor.) 


First Boxer: I spit. 
SECOND BoxeEr:- I spit, too. 
Curtain 


N the theater of the future plays of this sort 
will be written for a single performance. 
Sensations will be painstakingly reproduced. 
We shall see motives visualized. We shall have 
dramas in which there is nothing but silence, 
darkness and immobility. A score or more 
impressions in one evening—colour, action, 
sound, ugliness, light, the sumptuous, the mea- 
ger and the astounding. We shall have simul- 
taneous action, a play within a play. There 
will be not one, but several stages, not one, but 
several companies, all within the same pro- 


scenium. As, for instance, in this play by 
Marinetti, which is called: 
Simultaneity 
(A room. Many bookshelves. A little to 


the left a big table. At the back of the stage 
some modest furniture. One sees that, outside, 
it is snowing. There are two doors, one at the 
left and one which opens out on a stairway. A 
middle-class family is seated around the table 
in the thin, green light of a reading lamp. The 
Mother and Daughter are sewing; the Father 
is reading a newspaper; the sixteen-year-old 
Son and the ten-year-old Son are quietly study- 
ing their lessons. 

To the right, a dressing-table, brilliantly 
illuminated, covered with boxes, silver-topped 
bottles, ivory brushes, pomades, perfumes and 
powders. A young Cocotte, blonde, beautiful, 
wearing an elaborate peignoir, is seated before 
the dressing-table, looking at herself in the 
mirror. She has finished dressing her hair and 
is intent upon giving the last touches to her 
cheeks, her arms, her hands. She is aided by 
a maid who stands behind her. The family is 
quite unaware of her presence, or of that o) 
her maid.) 

THE MoTHER (to the Father): Do you 
want to go over the accounts? It is the end 
of the month. 

THE FATHER (yawning): 
later. 

(He begins again to read. Silence. Ail, 
with perfect naturalness, go on with their sew- 
ing and studying. (Continued on page 92) 


I'll look at them 
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ly All society plays belong to what may be called the Eng- 
ly lish Breakfast school of drama; afternoon tea—great 
+t pools of it—is consumed by all the characters in the 
, play. It must be served at least once during each act, 


to give the correct atmosphere. In fact, such lines as 
ly “How many lumps do you take?” and ‘Lemon, pleas, 
? . —no cream,” spoken in passionate undertones, are th: 
great dramatic crises on which the whole action hinges 
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D This figure is a familiar one to every theatre- And here is the well-known indiscreet wife. She 
p goer. She is the professional vampire, who goes is shown here in the inevitable scene where she 
| through the drama much as the late German army visits the villain’s apartments. This is the most 
’ went through Belgium, leaving nothing but daring moment of the play—casting modesty to 
p wrecked homes behind her. She always walks the winds, she takes off her evening wrap. She 
l with a python-like action, she usually carries a will, of course, leave the wrap behind her when 
few, little daggers around with her, and no known she goes, and it will be used as exhibit A, by 

p force can keep her away from tiger skins Arthur Travers, irate husband 
p 
‘ 
l 

No Scandinavian drama is complete with- 

out this lady—she is the misunderstood 
’ heroine. No one yet has ever been able to 
] understand what she wants; her husband 





is always stepping on her Rights as a 
Human Being. She wears long, mysteri- 
ous cloaks—the kind of costumes the 
Ibsen and Strindberg heroines always 
leave home in. She always goes Out into 
the Night—and slams the door after her 





It All Gomes Under the Head of Drama 


A Few Theatrical Sketches by Sto 


AVE you ever noticed how the same old characters are 

always turning up in the drama? Of course, they have 
different names and new costumes and their lines are written 
by new playwrights, but they are our good old friends, just 
the same. We can never enter a theatre without meeting at 
least one of them. They are always sure to turn up, at some 
time during the evening—the misunderstood lady, the vam- 


pire, the married woman who never fails to visit the villain in 
his apartment, the insatiable tea-hounds of the society play, 
and all the rest of them. The only way to aveid meeting 
them is to stay away from the theatre altogether. No author 
ever seems to be able to think of a new character—they just 
make up new titles for the old ones, and call it a play. On 
this page are portrayed some faithful standbys of the drama. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Lost Art of Dinner Giving 


New York’s Alarming Deterioration of Taste in Formal Entertainments 


\" 7 E, meaning those New-Yorkers who 
trace their pedigrees back to the set so 
feelingly referred to in Ward McAlis- 
ter’s book, ‘“‘Society as I Found It,” have not in 
the past forty years cultivated our taste, in 
either sense, so far as it applies to the formal 
entertainment of guests at table. Consequently, 
the modern type of entertaining at dinner can- 

not be compared with the old-fashioned dinner- 
party, either as a work of gastronomic art or 

even as a social function. 

Of all the senses, that of taste is the least 
cultivated in our present hurly-burly state of 
society, indeed the arrangement of our formal 
banquets, as well as of our less important gath- 
erings at table, is such as would prevent the 
palate from discriminating between that which 
is excellent and that which is mediocre. 

For instance, a modern cocktail, with its 
-pungent flavors and aroma of herbs and spices, 
destroys the flavor of a soup that is not equally 
pungent,—and such a soup prevents an ap- 
preciation of the next course. Scotch-whisky 
and soda, as a beverage, will kill anything in 
the way of food, and cigarettes and peppermint 
cordial finish the murder. 


When Men Knew Good Wine 


OME years ago, Mr. Thomas MacMullen, 

an old wine merchant, said: ‘The busi- 
ness is not what it used to be. Mr. Lydig M. 
Hoyt or Mr. John Schermerhorn would select 
from my samples, claret, sherry or port-wine, 
of which I would bottle them a cask and lay 
the wine down in their cellars; and they got 
good wines, for they were good judges. Now, 
a man about to give an entertainment buys a 
case each of the best advertised brands of 
champagne, claret and Scotch-whisky at the 
department store the day before his dinner.” 

The host now thinks he has done all that 
is necessary if he “dines” his guests at a fash- 
ionable hotel, leaving the menu to the head- 
waiter and supplying a liberal quantity of 
accepted brands of champagne, Scotch-whisky 
and imported carbonic-water. The cocktail, to 
begin with, the scented cigarettes in the mid- 
dle, and the peppermint at the end, have the 
advantage of covering the shortcomings of what 
the guests are to receive, and for which they 
do not have to be truly thankful, as in the 
olden time. 

An invitation to-day might perfectly well 
read: “Mr. Blank would be pleased to have 
your company at dinner at the Hotel Astor 
to-morrow, if convenient.” Whether he ac- 
cepts or declines only means one cover more— 
or less. 

In the late sixties—when New York ended, 
socially, at Forty-second Street—the sugges- 
tion of such a manner of entertainment would 
have been regarded by the society that these 
people represent to-day as an exhibition of 
ill breeding and vulgarity. The formal din- 
ner-party was given in the home, however 
modest it might have been, just as the ““coming- 
out” party, that introduced a young woman of 
the house to society, was invariably given in 
the home of her parents or of a relative. To 


invite a man to dine at a hotel meant that he 
was not of the sort to be received in the family. 
When the daughter of a very rich merchant 
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was brought out at one of these noisy restaurant 
dancing parties, at Delmonico’s, then on the 
corner of 14th Street and Fifth Avenue, the 
club wit at the Knickerbocker Club remarked 
to a friend that she “had been brought out by 
subscription.” 

The dinner-party of a gentleman in those 
days was a carefully considered undertaking; 


as to the guests, an invitation to it was an 


honor, and not to accept it was a misfortune or 
an affront. The wines, from the carefully 
selected stock of the cellar, were arranged in 
such order as to show to advantage with the 
different courses, by the host, who supervised 
their preparation. It was an occasion for 
bringing out rare porcelains, fine linen, plate 
and glass, of which the family was proud, and 
which was held in trust to be handed down 
intact to gladden the hearts and decorate the 
hospitable boards of future generations, as it 
had done for those which had gone before. The 
menu was carefully studied, the selection of 
each course, as well as the table decorations, 
being under the supervision of the hostess. 

The cocktail of to-day takes the place of the 
small glass of delicate, dry sherry, slightly 
chilled: then came the oysters accompanied by 
a partially filled glass of cool, light white-wine 
from the terraced bank of the Moselle. 

With the soup was served an Amontillado 
sherry that, perhaps, had made a tour of the 
world in a sailing vessel. Then, as the dinner 
progressed, with its fish, light entrée, roast, 
game and so on, higher grades of white and 
red wines from the Médoc, Burgundy and the 
Rhine followed each other in the order of their 
relative merit, Madeira and port wine coming 
at the end, with the figs, raisins and nuts. 

The different wines were discussed as they 
were served. All of them represented the taste 
of the host, while some had histories, especially 
the Madeiras, which were older than those who 
partook of them. He who had chosen a grand- 
father with sufficient foresight to import enough 
pipes of that wine to carry the family cellar 
through the last years of the nineteenth century 
(long after the destruction of the vines on the 
island of Madeira) was a fortunate man in- 
deed. Others purchased Madeiras from hold- 
ers of old stocks at prices ranging in the 
neighborhood of a hundred dollars for a dozen 
bottles. 

William Butler Duncan, in 1870, paid nine 
hundred dollars for five dozen of Madeira from 
the cellar of William Neyle Habersham of 
Savannah. But then, Mr. Duncan’s dinners 
were perfect, even according to the high stand- 
ard of those days. 


When They First Drank Champagne 


HE introduction of champagne, as a bev- 

erage to suit all occasions, occurred im- 
mediately after the Civil War, and it made its 
entry through the bar-rooms, where it was 
drunk from heavy tumblers, filled with cracked 
ice. This required a sweet, strong wine that 
had no place at ‘a banquet, in connection with 
the other wines in vogue. 

August Belmont—the father of the present 
bearer of that name—served about half a glass 
of very sweet, heavy champagne with the ice- 
cream. Sam Ward, recognized on both sides 


of the ocean as a gourmet, considered the in- 
troduction of a sparkling wine in the arrange- 
ment of a dinner as absurd. To him, to take 
whisky-and-soda with food would have been 
a symptom of insanity. 

One of the first-men to introduce cham- 
pagne and other innovations in his dinner pro- 
grams was Leonard W. Jerome, in the late six- 
ties. But then Mr. Jerome (the father of the 
beautiful Lady Randolph Churchill) was some- 
thing of an innovation himself, coming in, as 
he did, at a time when society was in revolt 
against Mrs. Grundy and her old-fashioned 
methods and manners. His suggestions were 
accepted, so long as he footed the bill, and they 
were rendered possible because Mrs. Jerome 
and his beautiful daughters, Clara, Jennie and 
Leonie, took part in his escapades. 


The Bradley Martin Dinner 


ATER on, Bradley Martin, on the eve of his 
voluntary expatriation, washed the dust of 
his parents’ home from his palate with the most 
expensive vintage of champagne he could bring 
here from London, where this wine, and whis- 
ky-and-soda, had already superseded sherry, 
port wine and other still wines, the fashion 
reaching here shortly afterwards. The Bradley 
Martin dinner was more remarkable for its 
extravagant cost than for its good taste. One 
of the features of the repast was that Mr. Mar- 
tin bought all the canvas back ducks that were 
for sale in New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. And this may be said also of the famous 
dinner given at Delmonico’s in the late sev- 
enties by a Mr. Luckemeyer of Cologne, the 
feature of the affair being the round table en- 
circling a miniature lake in which appeared 
rare aquatic plants and two live swans. 

Samuel Tilden gave delightful entertain- 
ments at his house on the south side of 
Gramercy Park. At these dinners the wines 
were so arranged as to make the Johannisber- 
ger of a perfect year the climax of a long 
procession of similar delights. Mr. A. T. 
Stewart paid very high prices for high-grade 
Rhine wines, but for a different purpose. At 
a dinner given to some customers, a Blue Seal 
Johannisberger, for which he had paid a hun- 
dred dollars a dozen, was served very sparingly. 
“TI don’t suppose you ever tasted a wine like 
that,” said Mr. Stewart to the important guest 
next to him. “Oh, yes, I have,” was the reply, 
“but always in larger glasses.” 

There is less trouble, less responsibility, and 
less formality in the modern method of dinner 
giving, but, consequently, there is less enjoy- 
ment, less appreciation of the hospitable inten- 
tion—and less taste. 

The approach of prohibition is everywhere, 
to-day, being considered as a matter of eco- 
nomics, or party politics, or as a problem af- 
fecting the suppression of our personal liberty 
in America. There is one side of the question, 
however, which has so far been a little neglect- 
cd, namely, the social side. Prohibition is 
bound to exercise a deep effect upon entertain- 
ing in general, and particularly on dinner par- 
ties in the fashionable society of New York. 
Socially speaking, will it not limit a little what 
we have been alluding to, in this article, as 
“‘Taste” ? 
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Mrs. Fiske, as “Mis’ Nelly of N’Orleans” 


Her Latest Successful Role—in a New Comedy of the Old South 
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Sketches by Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor 


Mrs. Stuyvesant Walling of Philadelphia is exceedingly annoyed. 
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Her aerial taxi has been kept waiting in line half an hour after the 


opera in New York, so that she can not possibly be on time for the midnight supper which she is gi-ring at her Philadelphia home 


The Taxi Situation Goes Up in the Air 


By the Month of May Aeroplane Trips at a Regular Tariff Per Mile Will Be Inaugurated 


O you remember your first ride 
D in a motor taxicab? If you 

have passed the mature age of 
32, no doubt you do. You will 
probably also recall the sense that 
you had of doing something rather 
daring, of being very much up-to- 
the-minute and just a little bit of a 
hero—or heroine—as you dashed 
about the city at the thrilling speed 
of fifteen miles an hour and in some- 
thing that looked like a hansom 
without a horse. 

Well, dear friends, in two or 
three months you will be once 
again enjoying the pleasing 
sensation of being in the fore- 
front of things and you can do 
it by taking a taxi, too. But, 
this time, it will be an aerial 
taxi, and you must, for the 
sake of accuracy, put another 
digit in front of your 15 miles 
an hour, for you can travel 115 
miles in sixty minutes. There- 
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A medium size flying boat 
with passenger capacity for 
five or six persons. Boats 
like this will be in regular 
taxi service from New York 
to Atlantic City May ist 


One of New York’s energetic 
débutantes, who, done up 
by a week of fancy dress 
balls, has thrown on her 
aviation togs—and Toto’s 
as well—because she must 
have a dip at Old Point Com- 
fort. Both believe in pre- 
paredness and so leave their 
house on Fifth Avenue 
ready for the salt sea bath 
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fore, beginning in May, if you should 
have the reasonable and human de- 
sire to go, let us say, to Atlantic City, 
you need not send your most efficient 
office boy to the nearest office of the 
United States Railroad Administra- 
tion for reservations on the Govern- 
ment railroads. You need only tele- 
phone that you would like to leave 
in an hour, or that afternoon or to- 
morrow morning at nine via the air 
route. Then, at the appointed mo- 
ment, you can step into one of 
the newest things in the way of 
closed in, upholstered aerial 
taxicabs, and be delivered at the 
board walk in an hour’s time. 


OU can take hand luggage 

with you, and you will not 
have to wear a helmet or gog- 
gles, or any form of Eskimo 
clothing, because you will be 
in a comfortable enclosed com- 
partment protected from cold. 


= SRS. 


This is the largest type of Curtiss flying boat yet constructed. With 
three motors, the huge plane has easily lifted and carried 50 passengers 
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NDOUBTEDLY, you have a 
vague feeling that you are 
reading of the results of a pe- 
culiarly deadly Welsh rarebit, but 
it is all sober earnest and plain 
matter of fact. 

Plans have been prefected by 
the Curtiss Aeroplane Company 
to put in service flying boats to 
make regular trips between New 
York and Atlantic City. The 
point of departure at this end will 
be Port Washington, and a water 
landing near the board walk has 
already been prepared at the other 
end of the journey. 

For use on these trips a five or 
six-passenger bi-plane type of fly- 
ing boat will be used in which 
the pilot and the passengers oc- 
cupy an enclosed cabin near the 
forward part of the fuselage. 
This compartment will be entirely 
enclosed, and will have seats at 
such a level that passengers can 
see out conveniently on all sides 
through windows of heavy trans- 
parent material, something like 
isinglass. The rate of travel will 
be about 90 to 100 miles an hour, 
so that it would be quite possible, 
if one was so inclined, to leave 
New York at nine o'clock, reach- 
ing Atlantic City in time for a 
pleasant bath, take a stroll on the 
board walk, and be back in New 
York for luncheon. The practi- 
cal possibilities of regular service 
of this kind do not need to be ex- 
plained in detail. 


HE New York and Atlantic 

City service is only the first of 
a series of like services, which are 
planned for many parts of the 
country. Trips on schedule from 
New York to Boston over the 
Shore route, with intermediate 
stops, are only a little way in the 
future, as are similar schedules 
from New York to Washington, 
and from New York to the nearer 
south. Landing places and ar- 
rangement in detail are being per- 
fected for extended tours in the 
West Indies, and an aeroplane 
service from New York down the 
coast to Miami, from Miami to 
Havana, from Havana around the 
West Indies, and even to the Vir- 
gin Islands and Panama is among 
the many things which the prac- 



























Delivering the mail from New York to 
Washington in a Standard aeroplane, 
especially built for the Post Office 
Department. If the postman can fly, 
why not the citizen who wants a cab? 


One of the inter- Mrs. De Peyster 
esting forms of Willoughby can- 
Curtiss land taxis. not understand 
This tri-plane is why the meter 
simply a Sedan on should show $33 
wings. Note the until the pilot re- 
comfort of the minds her of a 
seating features ten-minute stop 
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tical men of aviation are not mere- 
ly talking about, but are actually 
and actively planning for. 

The originators of the first 
aerial taxi company have been 
wise enough to plan for a correct 
beginning. The flying taxicabs 
will be comfortable, in the first 
place. They will be of types en- 
tirely safe and thoroughly tested. 
The pilots are to be professional 
pilots, chiefly ex-army flyers. No 
attempt at first will be made to set 
any air records for speed; the 
safe, leisurely pace of 100 miles 
an hour being about the maxi- 
mum which is contemplated at 
this time. A regular schedule of 
fares is being worked out, but it 
may be said that it will not be in 
excess, on the Atlantic City route, 
ef 50 cents per mile for one pas- 
senger going one way, which onlv 
a decade ago was the local rate 
of fare for a hansom cab, horse 
included, on the cobbled streets of 
little old New York. 

It is expected that there will 
be a sort of sliding scale for the 
flying fares. For instance, taking 
50 cents a mile for a single pas- 
senger going one way from New 
York to Atlantic City as a basis, 
the rates being discussed would be 
75 cents a mile for the round trip 
for a single passenger, and 50 
cents a mile for the round trip for 
each of two passengers in a party. 
This would bring the rate, in the 
last mentioned case, down to 25 
cents per aerial mile, which can- 
not be called exorbitant for a ser- 
vice infinitely faster and infinitely 
more enjoyable than any other 
form of transportation which has 
yet been offered to the public. 


HE age in which we live has 

rightly been called one of 
liberation from the shackles of 
time. Men who have only just 
passed middle life, remember the 
greatest series of inventions to 
defy time that the world has ever 
known; the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, wireless telegraphy, the 
modern express train, the automo- 
bile, and last, but not least, the 
aeroplane. The carrying of pas- 
sengers in the air, not for war 
purposes or for scientific observa- 
tion, but (Continued on page 88) 
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Sketch Estimates of George Moore, George Gissing and Others 


EORGE MOORE has been described, 

with impressive inaccuracy, as the En- 

glish Zola. At what was practically the 
outset of his career he gained a certain noto- 
riety; which did him good, by calling public 
attention to an unknown name; it did him 
harm, by attaching to that name a certain stig- 
ma. In a certainly remote year, but a year we 
all of us remember, there were strange signs in 
the literary Zodiac. 

There had been a distinctly new growth in 
the short story, and along with the short story 
(“poisonous honey stolen from France’’) came 
a new license in dealing imaginatively with 
life, almost permitting the Englishman to con- 
tend with the writers of other nations on their 
own ground; permitting him, that is to say, 
to represent life as it really is. Foreign in- 
fluences, certainly, had begun to have more 
and more effect upon the making of such litera- 
ture as is produced in England nowadays; we 
had a certain acceptance of Ibsen, a popular 
personal welcome of Zola, and literary homage 
paid to Verlaine. What do these facts really 
mean? It is certain that they mean something. 

The visit of Zola to England, for instance— 
how impossible that would have been a little 
while ago! A little while ago we were open- 
ing the prison doors for the publisher who 
had ventured to bring out translations of Vana 
and La Terre; now we open the doors of the 
Guildhall for the author of Nana and La 
Terre; and the same pens, with the same jubi- 
lance, chronicle both incidents. To the spec- 
tator of the comedy of life all this is merely 
amusing, but to the actor in the tragic comedy 
of letters it means a whole new repertoire. 
Not so very many years ago George Moore was 
the only novelist in England who insisted on 
the novelist’s right to be true to life, even when 
life is unpleasant and immoral; and he was 
attacked on all sides. 


Zola’s Conception of Art 


ingl us take up, for a moment, the question 
of Zola and Moore, and of the Realistic 
novel. Moore’s novels were based on no theo- 
ries; Zola’s on certain theories, really a view of 
humanity which he adopted as a formula: 
“Nature seen through a temperament”; a defi- 
nition supposed to be his definition of all art; 
which it most certainly is not. Yet nothing, 
certainly could be more exact and expressive 
as a definition of the art of Huysmans. 

Zola has made up his mind that he will 
say everything without omitting a single item; 
so that his vision is the vision of the mediocre 
man; and his way of finding out in a slang 
dictionary that a filthy idea can be expressed 
by an ingeniously filthy phrase in Argot, is by 
no means desirable. Everyone knows two 
sentences in that supreme masterpiece, .adame 
Bovary, how that detail, brought in without 
the slightest emphasis, of the husband turning 
his back at the very instant when his wife 
dies, is a detail of immense psychological 
value; it indicates to us, at the very beginning 
of the book, just the character of the man about 
whom we are to read so much. Zola would 
have taken at least two pages to say that, and, 
after all, he would not have said it. 

Compare with any of Zola’s novels the 
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amazingly clever novel of Moore, A Mummer’s 
Wife, which goes with several other novels 
which are—well—manqués, in spite of their 
ability, their independence, their unquestion- 
able merits .of various kinds. A Mummer’s 
Wife is admirably put together, admirably 
planned and shaped; the whole composition of 
the book is masterly. The style may drag, but 
not the action; the construction of a sentence 
may be uncertain, but not the construction of 
a character. The actor and his wife are really 
living people; we see them in their surround- 


ings, and we see every detail of those sur- 
roundings. Here, of course, he would never 


have made Zola’s stupid mistake; but can one 
imagine for a moment—I certainly cannot— 
the writer of-this novel writing, creating (if I 
may dare use the word), two such sentences of 
Flaubert, which I quote in their original? 
“Huit jours aprés, comme elle étendait du linge 
dans sa cour, elle fut prise d’un crachement de 
sang, et le lendemain, tendis que Charles avait 
le dos tourné pour fermer le rideau de la 
fenétre, elle dit; ‘Ah! Mon Dieu!’ poussa un 
supir, et s’évanouit. Elle était morte.” 


The Shortcomings of George Moore 


EORGE MOORE’S Modern Painting is 
full of injustices, brutality and ignorances; 
but it is full also of the most generous justice, 
the most discriminating sympathy, and the 
genuine knowledge of the painter. It is hastily 
thought out, hastily written; but here, in these 
vivid, direct, unscrupulously logical pages, you 
will find some of the secrets of the art of paint- 
ing, let out, so to speak, by an intelligence 
which has soaked them up without knowing it. 
Yet, having begun by trying to paint, and 
having failed in painting, and so set himself 
to the arduous task of being a prose-writer, he 
is often, in spite of his painter’s accuracy as 
to “‘values” and “technique” and so on, unre- 
liable. For, being neither creative: as a novel- 
ist nor as a critic, he has nothing, as a matter 
of course, of two among many essential quali- 
ties: vision and divination. 

Take, for instance, a few pages anywhere 
in L’Art Romantique of Baudelaire, or from 
Baudelaire’s prose on Delacroix, on Constan- 
tine Guys, on Wagner, on Daumier, on Whist- 
ler, on Flaubert, and on Balzac—where he is 
always supreme and consummate, “fiery and 
final’—and place these beside any chosen 
pages of Moore’s prose on either Balzac or on 
Whistler, and you will see all the difference in 
the world: as I have said above, between the 
creative and the uncreative criticism. 

Had Walter Pater devoted himself exclu- 
sively to art criticism, there is no doubt that, 
in a sense, he would have been a great art 
critic. ‘There are essays scattered throughout 
his work, as in the Botticelli where he first 
introduces Botticelli to the modern world, as in 
the Leonardo da Vinci—in which the simplest 
words take color from each other by the cun- 
ning accident of their placing in the sentences, 
the subtle spiritual fire kindling from word to 
word creates a masterpiece, a miracle in which 
all is inspiration, all is certainty, all is evoca- 
tion, and which, in the famous page on La 
Gioconda, rises to the height of actually lyrical 
prose—in which the essential principles of the 





art of painting are divined and interpreted with 
extraordinary subtlety. 

In the same sense all that Whistler has 
written about painting deserves to be taken 
seriously, and read with understanding. Writ- 
ten in French, and signed by Baudelaire, his 
truths, and paradoxes reflecting truths, would 
have been realized for what they are. He 
fought for himself, and spared no form of 
stupidity: for, in Whistler, apart from his 
malice, his poisonous angers, taste was carried 
to the point which was really a part of genius, 
and became creative. 

George Moore’s literary career has been 
singularly interesting; his character as a writer 
is very curious. A man who respects his 
art, who is devoted to literature, who has a 
French eye for form, he seems condemned to 
produce work which is always spotted with 
imperfection. All his life he has been seeking 
a style, and he has not yet found one. At 
times he drops into style as if by accident, and 
then he drops style as if by design. He has a 
passionate delight in the beauty of good prose; 
he has an ear for the magic of phrases; his 
words catch at times a troubled, expressive 
charm; yet he has never attained ease in writ- 
ing, and he is capable of astounding incorrect- 
nesses—the incorrectness of a man who knows 
better, who-is not careless, and yet who can- 
not help himself. Yet the author of A Mum- 
mer’s Wife, of The Confessions of a Young 
Man, of Impressions and Opinions, has more 
narrowly escaped being a great writer than even 
he himself, perhaps, is aware. 


The Gloom of George Gissing 


HE art of George Gissing is based on cer- 
tain theories from which he never freed 
himself, theories which involved him in all the 
immense sacrifices that a sect always demands 
of religion. One by one he gives them up, the 
fair and beautiful things; he refuses the sun- 
light; he has never understood that the most 
triumphal act of the artist is to create with joy. 
An immense and insistent gloom obscures 
even the truth in his books, and yet just that 
was the illusion he pursued with so much 
cndurance, so persistently; over his grave one 
might indeed most truthfully inscribe, “he 
wrote what he believed to be the truth.” He 
is afraid of being insincere; he will use only 
the material that lies to his hand; in all his 
work there is nothing far-fetched; he will tell 
you only what he has really seen, not with the 
spiritual eye—scarcely ever that—but with the 
bodily eye, neither more nor less. 

And it is just in these things—in his sin- 
cerity rather to his theories about life than to 
life itself, in his devotion to truth, not in any 
wide sense at all, and certainly not in Keats’s 
sense of perfect beauty, but as that which he 
has really seen, as we say, really experienced— 
that his limitations lie. The defects of his 
qualities have almost obscured the simplicity 
and beauty of the qualities themselves. Begin- 
ning as a disciple of Dickens, for whom he 
ever possessed a lively admiration, he had cer- 
tainly something of the minute observation of 
that writer; but while in Dickens you have a 
sort of exuberant melodrama, often sentimental, 
in George Gissing you (Continued on page 98) 
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No fancy dress ball can be complete 
without at least one Second Empire cos- 
tume. This one is a particularly charming 
example—it is of yellow net, with blue 
roses every now and then. A black fan is 
carried with it, to make everything a lit- 
tle more easy for the hands of the wearer 
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If you are slender enough—and you'd bet- 
ter decide that once and for all, before 
you attempt anything of this nature—un- 
doubtedly the thing to wear is a costume 
of the James I period. This one.success- 
fully combines pink, scarlet, and green, 
with a mirror and scent bottle at the belt 
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If you wear an Empire costume, you’re sure of having 
a perfect evening. This one is of smoke-colored chiffon, 
with its skirt closely pleated. Between the pleats are 
rows of flame-colored fringe, which make it decidedly 
more interesting when the wearer walks—or dances 








Now that the war is off our minds, 
we can go right on with the dance 
again. Perhaps the greatest blessing 
which society can boast of is the return 
of fancy dress balls—no civilized coun- 
try can really get along without them. 
New York, in particular, has always 
been noted for the remarkable beauty 
of the costumes at such dances. We 
mean the regular, Social Register cos- 
tume balls de luxe, you know—not the 
bi-weekly Webster Hall celebrations,— 
treated elsewhere in this issue—where 
everything comes under the head of a 
costume, from a close-fitting coat of 
gold or silver paint to a complete Cleo- 
patra make-up. Of course, the main 
difficulty of an extraordinarily beautiful 
“get-up” is its inevitable dizzily high 
cost—that always rather cramps the 
evening’s pleasure. But then, one can 
manage to arrange about that; these 
designs, for instance, may be adapted so 
that they don’t cut in too heavily on 
what is left over from the income tax. 
The costumes on this page are designed 
by Purcell Jones, whose drawings of 
historical costuming have created more 
interest than anything in their vein since 
Bakst first dawned on our horizon. 
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If one’s architectural scheme inclines to the Gothic, 
then this is the kind of costume that will mean prac- 
tically everything in one’s life at a bal masqué. Blue 
and silver is the chaste and becoming scheme which our 
artist has allotted to the gown and its tall head-dress 


The Designing of Fancy Dress Costumes 


Sketches by Purcell Jones 
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On With the Costume Dance 


The Growing Need, in Our Best Society, for Leopard Skins and Pink Tights 


tume Ball has once more come into its 

own. A casual inspection of your morn- 
ing’s mail must already have convinced you of 
this fact. I have always said, with some astute- 
ness, I think, “‘Let me read a man’s mail and I 
will tell you what kind of a male he is.” 

Therefore, when I say that your share of 
breakfast manna from the Post Office Depart- 
ment must have contained sure evidences of 
the renaissance of the “Bal Costumé”, it is 
simply because I assume that you, Reader, are 
—because you are perusing the columns of 
this fancy-dress magazine—a truly live-wire 
sort of person. If I were doing an article for 
the Atlantic Monthly on ‘The Life and Habits 
of the Back Bay Sparrows” this paper would, 
naturally enough, begin quite differently. 

No, I am speaking to members of what the 
English cinema-scribes term “the younger 
hunting set”—active, energetic, all-round night 
owl sort of people and—I hope I may say it 
without offense—more especially do I address 
my brother males. 

For, if the truth be told, it is almost ex- 
clusively to the men that are sent the allur- 
ing invitations which have recently filtered 
into my letter-basket; gay affairs on weird gold 
paper announcing that the grand annual Cave- 
men’s Cuddle would be perpetrated on such 


Liane is no doubt about it. The Cos- 


and such a date in some quaint rendezvous of- 


Bohemia, or that now was your chance to go as 
far as you liked with your manly form at the 
Mid-Winter Madness of the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Vampires. It is the men, I say, who re- 
ceive the lion’s share of these odd little mis- 
sives. But the ladies are there, never fear! 
Ah, yes! the distaff-side of the cuddle is never 
lacking. ‘They spring, like wild-flowers from 
unseen and hidden sources—yes, like very wild 
flowers. 


The Haunting Thought of Wife 


7 you remember, Brother, your first daring 
plunge into this unknown fancy dress 
world? Your reckless decision to join the Mi- 
caréme Revel of the MacDougal Alley Panthe- 
ists in their up-to-date version of the Eleusyn- 
ian mysteries ?—mysteries which the text subtly 
hinted consisted in leaving nothing to the im- 
agination! That was years ago, before the trials 
and taxes of a world-war had slowed down 
the ginger of your enthusiasm. It was a thrill- 
ing moment, was it not, when you signed along 
the dotted line and felt the shiver of a new- 
born abandon slide up your spine? 

If you were single, you wore your honor with 
a certain jaunty pride, displaying the invita- 
tion to those whom you thought it might im- 
press, mentioning the affair casually at the 
club as if going to break of day revels were a 
part of your usual social routine—but if you 
were double—married, I should say,—ah, with 
what guilty apprehension did you clutch your 
secret to your breast and by what dark and 
devious routes did you perfect your evening 
alibi, procure your leopard skin fleshings and 
arrange all the details of your unholy night off. 

And at the ball—how ghastly was_ the 
thought, turning your joy to ashes, that you 
might meet a gossiping acquaintance who 
would shout your presence from the house- 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 








Costume Balls 
This Year’s Rules for Fancy Dress Parties 


LOCATION—A hall should be hired for 
the occasion. It is absolutely essential that 
this hall be in the most inaccessible part of the 
city,—this makes everything more intricate. It 
is also important that a place at least two 
sizes too small for the number of guests in- 
vited should be chosen; this gives a general 
atmosphere of clubbiness. Care should be 
taken, in selecting the hall, to see that the 
floor has not been swept since the last orgy, 
and to arrange for a system of ventilation 
which allows nothing between complete suf- 
focation and a hurricane of icy draughts. 


NAME-—A trick name must always be 
given to the ball—something with a suggestion 
of Oh-La-La to it, if you get what we mean. 
Such titles as the Masque of the Soviet Reds, 
the Caveman Carnival, the Pageant of Poti- 
phar’s Wife, or the Godiva Gambol will simply 
drive the Upper West Side wild. 


INVITATIONS—tThese are printed on 
ragged-edged gold or silver paper, and should 
measure somewhere around 10 by 18 inches. 
The decorations should be rather snappy,— 
nude lavender ladies with streaming orange 
hair, accompanied by black cats, are always 
effective, while Pierrot serenading the moon 
is a novel conceit. Adam and Eve, wearing 
the costumes of the period, are also popular. 


COSTUMES—A properly equipped Bu- 
reau of Information should be organized, with 
male and female attendants, who will inform 
bewildered bank-presidents, confused cloak and 
suit merchants, and distressed dowagers how 
they may appropriately fit into a Dionysiac 
Orgy, without fear of contracting the flu. 
Sympathetic attendants should be waiting with 
safety-pins to assist embarrassed real-estate 
agents in making their leopard-skins behave, 
and to keep common-sense underwear from 
peeping forth below the edges of harassed 
hardware dealers’ Babylonian tunics. 


MUSIC—Anything goes, just so long as 
it’s good and loud. To work in a touch of 
atmosphere, dress the orchestra in red caps 
and braided jackets, and call them the Im- 
perial Russian Samovars. 


FOOD—The owners of the hall will be 
glad to supply the same property sandwiches 
and synthetic salad that figured at the last 
entertainment. It will be found that few, if 
any of the guests care to e2t any supper; most 
of them prefer to drink it. As for breakfast, 
it is always considered awfully Bohemian to 
carry out a handful of scrambled eggs or a 
pocketful of salad, and consume it in the taxi, 
on the way home to West 116th Street. 


HAT ROOM—This room should always 
be managed by a group of prominent gunmen. 
Those guests who might happen to require any 
of their outer garments after the ball is over, 
had better leave them at home and take a 
chance on pneumonia. Of course, it is pos- 
sible that one may get back one’s hat and coat 
at the end of the evening—it was once known 
to happen,—back in 1903. 


HOURS—There is a popular tradition with 
guests of costume balls that you can’t call-it 
a night unless you have seen the sunrise. Al- 
though everyone undergoes a series of severe 
sinking-spells, lasting from three o'clock till 
dawn, it is considered unsportsmanlike not to 
stick out the long, dreary hours until morning. 


SETTLING—It will always be found, on 
paying for the hall-rent, lights, orchestra, etc., 
that there will be a deficit of from $287.32 up. 
This, however, will always be paid by the 
husband of one of the True Bohemians pres- 
ent—the pear-shaped lady with the convex 
glasses, who went as “Sappho.” 








tops to your little sleeping helpmate at home, 
until a careful and furtive scrutiny from the 
shadow of the ball-room balcony, aided by a 
few hand-picked beverages, gave you courage 
to plunge once more into the dance-crazed 
vortex and forget her, and all the rest of your 
haunting troubles. 

And then the Kaiser changed all that, and 
then came those momentous days when Folly 
seemed forever banished from the earth. Pan 
was dead and the wild-flowers withered, and 
brave little Bohemia joined with the allies and 
sent her quota of recruits to the front in uni- 
forms that were far removed from the tinsel 
trappings of masquerade. 

Then Peace! and now, we are told, over the 
battered villages of France and Flanders, over 
the blackened fields and ruined gardens there 
creeps a soft carpet, green and alive and young; 
flowers old and familiar, yet ever new. 

And so it is with the sprightly announce- 
ments to which I have referred and which have 
begun to blossom again ’mid the arid wastes 
of Income Tax Blanks and mimeographed let- 
ters strenuously setting forth the tremendous 
advantages of the McGeoghan Patent Ash- 
hoist! 

How cheery they are, these fantastic green 
and silver subpoenas, that once more are ap- 
pearing before the Court of King Carnival and 
insisting that yon should show cause, forth- 
with, why you should not be condemned to 
death, for very dullness! In spite of my so- 
bered sense of responsibility they lift up my 
heart, ay! lift it far more effectively I am sure 
than could be done by Mr. McGeoghan’s device. 


George Has Written a Book 


UT, do not think that the old order has not 

changed, or that we are invited to return to 

the happy, careless days of yore as if the last 
two years were but an idle dream. Not so. 

For, curiously, in analyzing the varied dishes 
on the current amusement menu, I find a new 
note even in the most flamboyant and exotic 
of any midnight frolic invitations, a note which 
does not appear on the surface, but lies deep 
down at the root of things, a note, which, in a 
word, speaks strikingly of organization and 
opportunity. 

So, to keep in step with the times, I have 
written a book on Organized Gaiety. You 
really must read it! 

Yes, Reader, our good old friend, Dame 
Opportunity, is knocking at the door of many 
a young man who is just at present cooling his 
heels on the Avenue, feeling very odd in mufti 
and wondering what in the world he is going 
to do for a job. Let him hurry home briskly 
and steal in by the service entrance so as not 
to miss the ancient dame, who bears a copy of 
my book in her palsied hands. My message, 
—which I am pleased to give, through her—is, 
briefly, this— 

“Yes, my son, I know you are discouraged. 
There is a great deal of unemployment, and 
you are part of it. All the old jobs seem to 
have evaporated and the new ones are filled— 
But cheer-o! Here is a novelty, something 
brand-new, by George S. Chappell—a 1919 
model. Look the book over, and my blessing 
goes with it.” (Continued on page 106) 
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Mrs. Castle, Again a Star of the Screen 


She Is Soon to Appear in a Film Version of “The Firing Line”, the Novel by Robert W. Chambers 
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The Dullest Book of the Month 


Dr. Thorstein Veblen Gets the Crown of Deadly Nightshade 


of our leading literary publications, such 

as “The North American Review,” for in- 
stance, to devote a special review to what is 
referred to as ““The Best Book of the Month’’, 
or even “The Month’s Best Book”. Vanity 
Fair can not undertake to select the best book 
of the month for review, but it can select a 
book which, it is a safe bet, a majority of its 
readers would not otherwise be conversant with 
—and, at that, not impugn the good taste of 
its readers. 

We have selected for the first month’s re- 
view, Dr. Thorstein Veblen’s “The Theory of 
the Leisure Class” (New York. Macmillan. 
Cloth $2.00 net). This book has been chosen 
for two reasons, both of them being that Dr. 
Veblen has recently been the storm-center of a 
soviet uprising among the young ladies in New 
York who compose The Junior League. 

From current press reports, it appears that a 
revolutionary element among the members of 
New York’s exclusive demoiselles refused to 
attend lectures at the new School of Social 
Research (a training table for the New Re- 
public squad) because of the presence, on the 
faculty, of Dr. Veblen and several other savants 
who were suspected of having radical leanings 
and therefore of being unsuited to act as do- 
cents for our social register débutantes. 

But a study of Dr. Veblen’s arraignment of 
the Leisure Class will disclose a still more 
cogent reason for his rejection by these astute 
young ladies. As the members of the Junior 
League possess both leisure and class, they 
naturally enough resented this gross attack 
upon their admirable and energetic League. 
D* VEBLEN starts away with a rush. 

He brings us, right off the bat, into 
contact with the original leisure classes, those 
inhabiting the Polynesian Islands and the Ice- 
landic community at the time of the Sagas. 
This is evidently done to lend color to what 
follows, for the theme is developed logically 
‘through the period of the Andamans, the Todas 
of the Nilgiri Hills, the Ainu of Yezo, and 
also, although “more doubtfully’’, some Bush- 
man and Eskimo groups. 

It is well that the author protected himself 
by the insertion of that ‘“‘doubtfully”, or he 
would have had a controversy on his hands 
with the present reviewer. We are very touchy 
on that Todas matter. As it is, however, we 
will let it pass. 

Immediately following this snappy outline 
of what has preceded the opening of the story, 
we are introduced, without further ado, into 
the swirl of passion in which the book itself 
is carried along. Note the emergence of the 
love interest in the following vivid, if some- 
what colloquial passage: 

“The ground on which a discrimination be- 
tween facts is habitually made, changes as 
the interest from which the facts are habitually 
viewed changes. Those features of the facts at 
hand are salient and substantial upon which the 
dominant interest of the time throws its light”. 

It will be seen from this that Dr. Veblen 
knows his Ring Lardner. The influence of the 
“You-know-me-Al” school has crept into this 


[: has long been the custom among many 


The Original Leisure Classes 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


work almost imperceptibly and yet indubitably. 
It has, however, a raciness all its own. It 
does not depend upon mis-spelling for its hu- 
morous effect, but, as in his definition of Man 
(Man, in his own apprehension, a center of 
unfolding impulsive activity—teleological ac- 
tivity”) we find the native genius of Dr. Veb- 
len creating something in the way of humor 
that is entirely his own. 

The second chapter of the book is entitled 
“Pecuniary Emulation”. This chapter is a 
scream. "But, when one has finished it, one 
must admit that the plot has been advanced 
no whit. You are simply where you were in 
the beginning, except for the fact that the 
woman in the red hat has danced on the table. 
Which really isn’t very far, when you come 
to think of it. 


Here Is a Word on Drunkenness 


UT in his chapter on “Conspicuous Leis- 
ure”, the Doctor warms up to his task. He 
gives us to understand that the term “leisure” 
does not denote “‘indolence or quiescence’, but 
“non-productive consumption of time”—which 
is one of the reasons, I dare say, why the Junior 
League girls rebelled so. He takes us, by 
sheer force of his cave-man word-pictures, into 
the creation of ‘‘a subsidiary or derivative leis- 
ure class, whose office is the performance of a 
vicarious leisure for the behoof of the reputa- 
bility of the primary or legitimate leisure 
class”. This all seems so simple that the won- 
der is that no one has ever thought of it be- 
fore. And, through it all, Dr. Veblen main- 
tains a certain dignity underneath his popular 
exterior, giving the reader to understand that 
the author has his serious side as well. 

This feeling is somewhat dispelled, how- 
ever, in the next chapter, entitled “Conspicu- 
ous Consumption”, for here the Doctor lets 
himself go, to the point of being ribald. 
Drunken scenes are, at best, unpleasant, but 
what shall we say of one handled thus: 

“Drunkenness and the other pathological 
consequences of the free use of stimulants 
therefore tend in their turn to become honorific, 
as being a mark, at the second remove, of the 
superior status of those who are able to afford 
the indulgence.” 

If that isn’t dragging drinking down to the 
level of a bestial process, we should like to 
know what is. As if the Liquor Interests didn’t 
have enough to worry about without being ac- 
cused of being “honorific at the second remove.” 

There follows, however, a paragraph which 
makes amends for much. It is the private 
opinion of the reviewer that Dr. Veblen wrote 
this originally for Vanity Fair, to be used as 
the advertisement for the magazine which is 
usually run on the page immediately preceding 
the frontispiece. Or, perhaps Dr. Veblen has 
been writing-the Vanity Fair advertisements 
all along, who knows? Listen: 

“The growth of punctilious discrimination 
as to the qualitative excellence in eating, drink- 
ing, etc., presently affects not only the man- 
ner of life, but also the training and intellectual 
activity of the gentleman of leisure. He is no 
longer simply the aggressive male—the man of 
strength, resource and intrepidity. In order to 
avoid stultification he must also cultivate his 


tastes, for it now becomes incumbent upon him 
to discriminate with some nicety between the 
noble and ignoble in consumable goods. He 
becomes a connoisseur in creditable viands of 
various degrees of merit, in manly beverages 
and trinkets, in seemly apparel and architec- 
ture, in weapons, games, dances, and the nar- 
cotics. This cultivation of the aesthetic facul- 
ty requires time and application, and the 
demands made upon the gentleman in this 
direction therefore tend to change his life of 
leisure into a more or less arduous application 
to the business of learning how to live a life 
of ostensible leisure in a becoming way.” 

“A copy of Vanity Fair each month will do 
all this, and more, for you”, is the logical end- 
ing to that paragraph. 

But then comes what we might call “the 
rough stuff”. Up to this time we have heard 
nothing of Little Annie, who left her home in 
Great Barrington ten years before the opening 
of the story. It is therefore with a shock of 
something akin to offended modesty that the 
average reader will scan the following lines: 

“Men differ in respect of transmitted apti- 
tudes, or in respect of the relative facility with 
which they unfold their life activity in par- 
ticular directions; and the habits which coin- 
cide with or proceed upon a relatively strong 
specific aptitude or a relatively great specific 
facility of expression become of great conse- 
quence to a man’s well-being.” 

Strong words, Thorstein! ... But, after all, 
are they not better said openly and frankly 
than concealed as if they were something of 
which one might well be ashamed? 


Light Reading for Débutantes 


UT, surely, not for the young Missy of the 
Junior League is the following estimate 
of the chief factors in feminine beauty: 

“Apart from the general control exercised 
by the norm of conspicuous waste over the 
ideal of feminine beauty, there are one or two 
details which merit specific mention as show- 
ing how it may exercise an extreme constraint 
in detail over men’s sense of beauty in women. 
It has already been noticed that, at the stages 
of economic evolution at which conspicuous 
leisure is regarded as a means of good repute, 
the ideal requires delicate and diminutive 
hands and feet and a slender waist. . . . She 
(the woman thus adapted) is useless and ex- 
pensive and she is consequently valuable as 
evidence of pecuniary strength”. 

The “astute man”, moreover, is little better. 
“His functioning is not a furtherance of the 
generic life process. At its best, in its direct 
economic bearing, it is a conversion of the 
economic substance of the collectivity to a 
growth alien to the collective life process.” 

Do you see? 

On the whole, “The Theory of the Leisure 
Class” is a good work, hastily done. In the 
hands of a more serious-minded student it 
might have been developed to greater lengths. 

The Doctor has made one big mistake, how- 
ever. He has presupposed, in writing this 
book, the existence of a class with much more 
leisure than any class in the world ever pos- 
sessed—for, has he not counted on a certain 
number of readers ? 
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BY CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Lionel Barrymore—the older of the 
two Barrymore brothers—las made 
every whit as much of a success in 
the movies as he has on the spoken 
stage. In each medium he has built 
up an impressive gallery of char- 
acter personifications, all of them 
deftly drawn and all memorable as 
being the creations of a true art- 
ist. He will assume the role of 
Colonel Ibbetson in the new film 


VANITY FAIR 


John Barrymore, in the new film, 
will assume the leading rdéle, that 
of Peter Ibbetson. Anybody who 
had the pleasure of seeing him in 
this character on the legitimate 
stage must remember with vivid 
delight the power and artistry 
with which he played the part, and 
must look forward to seeing him 
play it again, even if in a dramatic 
presentation with no spoken words 


Ethel Barrymore, as the Duchess 
of Towers, is certain to make a 
success in the screen version of Du 
Maurier’s little classic of sentiment. 
Although she has never played the 
part on the legitimate stage, there 
is no doubt as to the pathos, 
tragedy and charm ‘with which 
she will invest it in the movies 


The Barrymores—United on the Screen 


Our Theatrical Family Triumvirate is Soon to Be 


NE can’t help wishing that George Du Maurier had lived another twenty 

years or so, in order that he might have seen the favorite romance of 
his pen adequately presented on the screen, a method of play production 
with which he was, unhappily, unfamiliar. What would have particularly 
pleased him, we think, in the forthcoming production by the Barrymores, 
is the extraordinarily sympathetic quality of their natures and art: the 
power of imparting to the several rdles intrusted to them the pathos, the 
poetry, the wistful sadness which is so important a strain in the fabric of 


Seen in a Cinema Version of «Peter Ibbetson” 


Du Maurier’s tale, and so vital a reason for its enduring popularity as a 
novel. The Barrymore brothers are, fortunately, well known to American 
audiences in the respective parts of Colonel Ibbetson and his nephew, Peter. 
Their sister is appearing in the play for the first time in her career. The 
character of the Duchess of Towers ought to suit her to perfection, for the 
reason that the qualities with which Du Maurier imbued the Duchess in the 
story—her sympathy, her romantic charm, her elegance, her power of pre- 
vision—all seem admirably reflected in the character of Miss Barrymore. 
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The New Plays 
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The Playwrights Seem to Be Looking Beyond the Mason-Dixon Line for Inspiration 


HOSE who fill in their spare evenings 
making a study of the Great American 
Drama always regard a successful play 
with a sense of forboding at the back of their 
enjoyment. Apprehension tempers their ap- 
preciation. They know what the future has 
in store—from seasons of bitter experience. 
They know, only too well, how such things are. 
Because there has been one successful play, 
it is written that they must sit through a long 
succession of others, all on the same idea. ‘The 
follow-up system, perhaps the greatest of our 
national business institutions, extends even to 
our drama. 

Playwrights’ minds run after each 
other, in the same channels. One 
successful play of a certain type 
means that a vast horde of other 
plays, all built on exactly the same 
lines, will burst into being all over 
the theatres. It always happens 
that way. The thing has never yet 
been known to fail—although, if 
one may be permitted to mention the 
fact in passing, the majority of the 
follow-up plays have. 


‘we a successful crook play be 
produced, and a veritable crime 
wave immediately flows over the lo- 
cal boards; if a Western drama 
makes a hit, an avalanche of som- 
breroed heroes and_ school-teacher 
heroines promptly descends upon the 
theatres of our city. A play of the 
occult scores a success, and, shortly 
thereafter, our stages are thronged 
with crystal-gazing heroines; a prob- 
lem drama plays to standing-room 
only, and at once the playhouses are 
full of misunderstood heroines, who 
insist on going out into the night. 
You know yourself how a so-called 
symbolical play brought forth a huge 
posterity of other so-called sym- 
bolical plays, in which figured (the 
verb is used advisedly) shapely 
young women sparsely clad in 
bunches of synthetic grapes, thus 
subtly portraying the role of Intoxi- 
cation, while other young women in 
brilliant scarlet introduced them- 
selves as Passion. You remember 
how the ‘glad’ play, with its op- 
pressively optimistic heroine, led to a whole 
Sunshine Society of heroines who always found 
something to be glad about—a broken leg, or a 
foreclosed mortgage, or a train wreck, or some- 
thing of that sort. 

And, finally, you have but to look about you 
to see the rearguard of that mighty army of 
war plays that followed close on one another’s 
heels, only a few brief months ago. 

And now it looks as if we were in for a 
long siege of Southern dramas. ‘Mis’ Nelly 
of N’ Orleans” and *Toby’s Bow” have started 
things off, and who can tell where they are to 
end? Perhaps the time is close at hand when 
we shall hear nothing but the delightfully 
quaint Southern tongue spoken in our theatres, 
when we shall have no heroines save those who 
talk about their fine old first families, no 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


comedy roles except those of delightful old 
colored servitors, no character parts but those 
of fiery Southern colonels. ‘The thing is highly 
probable; our box offices are full of those 
astute students of human nature who know 
that if you only play “Dixie” loudly enough, 
you are always sure of an ovation from those 
who have never been south of Bowling Green. 

The success of *Mis’ Nelly of N’ Orleans,” 
at Henry Miller’s Theatre, makes one predict 
a whole landslide of Southern plays. ‘There 
is grave doubt, however, that any of them will 
be as good, for no other will have Mrs. Fiske 





MAURICE GOLOBERG 


Bessie McCoy Davis—our favorite after dinner dancer 
—is appearing in both the Nine O’Clock Frolic and 
the Midnight Frolic, on the New Amsterdam Roof 


as heroine. There is no greater tribute to her 
acting than that her audiences never consider 
the play—it’s all Mrs. Fiske. She is so de- 
lightful in her part of the Southern belle of a 
generation ago that one doesn’t stop to think 
about the play—except, roughly, to class it as 
a masterpiece of comedy. It is only in the 
lonely watches of the night that realization 
comes; then one springs from bed, the cold 
sweat beading one’s pallid brow, icy horror 
clutching at one’s pounding heart, the hideous 
thought tearing through one’s terrified brain, 
—‘‘Merciful Heaven, suppose I had to see that 
thing without Mrs. Fiske in it!” 

Lawrence Eyre, author of ‘Mis’ Nelly of 
N’ Orleans” (the cold Northern mind is apt 
to wonder if they aren’t over-doing this South- 
ern atmosphere just a trifle when they remove 


the harmless, necessary, ultimate s from Miss), 
calls his play ‘““A Comedy of Moonshine, Mad- 
ness, and Make-Believe,” just to get you into 
the spirit of the thing. The first and last act 
are charming bits of comedy; the second act is 
flat farce—so over-played by most of the per- 
formers, who don’t seem to care a bit how un- 
dignified they are, that sensitive souls in the 
audience suffer horribly from vicarious embar- 
rassment. However, the first and the last acts 
make up for the second, and Mrs. Fiske makes 
up for everything, so one’s faith in human 
nature is fully restored. 

‘Mis’ Nelly of N’ Orleans” is a 
comedy of Creole life, and it owes 
countless invaluable suggestions to 
George Cable. A New York audi- 
ence’s knowledge of things Cre- 
ole is, of course, almost entirely 
confined to the menu,—however, the 
settings and the dialect of the com- 
edy seemed to please everyone. I 
never remember hearing so much 
C;eole conversation gathered together 
on one stage. I will admit that, 
along towards the middle of the first 
act, when it dawned upon me that 
they were all going to talk that way 
all evening, I was seized with a sort 
‘of sinking-spell,—a feeling, as the 
poet puts it, of sadness and longing 
that was not akin to pain and re- 
sembled sorrow only as the mist re- 
sembled the rain. For one wild 
moment, I thought of choosing the 
nearest exit and of walking (not run- 
ing) to it. However, I restrained 
myself, and I’m sincerely thankful 
now. For Mrs. Fiske has done much 
to imbed the joy deeply in my life. 

And may I not express—to drop 
into our national idiom—my heart- 
felt appreciation of the fact that, 
though I was stationed well in the 
center of the house, I could hear 
distinctly every single word that 
Mrs. Fiske uttered ? 


sFIVOBY’S BOW,” another drama 

of Southern life, now holding 
forth at the Comedy Theatre, is the 
first play of John Taintor Foote. 
Somehow, the only thing that one can 
say of Mr. Foote as a dramatist is 
that he used to write wholly delightful dog 
stories for the magazines. He is one of the two 
living authors who can write about dogs sympa~- 
thetically and understandingly, and yet not be 
at all sticky about it. It is far, far pleasanter 
to dwell on his dog stories than on his dra- 
matic work. 

For, in his writing for the stage, he has 
adapted a sort of lavender-and-old-lace style 
—almost all old lace, with scarcely a dash of 
lavender. ‘Toby’s Bow” is much the sort of 
divertisement that the members of the Queen 
of Hearts Euchre Club give at their annual 
entertainment for the benefit of the visiting 
district nurse. All, all are there, the old 
familiar faces—the faithful old colored servant, 
the aristocratic grandmother, the author hero, 
the benevolent pub- (Continued on page 100) 
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Esthesiomania 


VANITY FAIR 


A Study of Some Queer Types in New York’s Latin Quarter 


STHESIOMANIA is described by medi- 
ip cal writers as a form of insanity marked 

by deranged moral feeling and by pur- 
poseless eccentricities. Though quite preva- 
lent, as a social malady, little has been written 
about it, many textbooks omitting all refer- 
ences to it. 

Almost every person has some peculiarity, or 
trick of behavior or speech, some views, theories 
or ideals which are rejected by the great mass 
of thinking individuals. It is this peculiarity 
in behavior, speech or thought that stamps 
upon the person the special characteristics of 
his personality. The strong personality pos- 
sesses some obvious peculiarity which distin- 
quishes him from other persons; the weak 
personality has none. The peculiarity may 
exist in any of his mental faculties, reason, 
judgment or imagination, or it may be in the 
volitional or emotional sphere, or it may be 
some trick of behavior, inherent or acquired 
and retained through habit. This peculiarity 
in imagination makes the artist, the poet, the 
novelist, the composer. In reason it makes the 
thinker, the philosopher, the scientist. In the 
volitional sphere it makes the leader and mas- 
ter of men, the successful head of concerns 
and governments. 


Bohemians and Morrelity 


, is not possible to say at just what point 
the deviation from the normal becomes a 
manifestation of insanity, and it is not often 
possible to determine if it is due to an aberrant 
moral sense, a delusion, a purposeful object 
which has a rational basis, or if it is the re- 
tention, through choice, of an obsolete custom. 

In a close study of a number of the erratic, 
unconventional class called bohemians, in the 
Latin quarter of New York City (Washington 
Square, Greenwich Village, etc.), I found many 
men and women presenting marked peculiar- 
ities and eccentricities, departures from the 
customs, styles or ethics of the day, yet these 
same people often possessed an idealistic sense 
of morality. Others possessed an inherent 
sense of justice but could not adapt themselves 
to the restrictions upon morality or behavior 
usually imposed by society. 

Some deliberately adopt eccentricities in a 
spirit of bravado, others in a spirit of egoism 
to attract attention and secure notoriety, some 
for a commercial or mercenary purpose. 

I have not, however, been able to satisfy my- 
self that some of the so-called broad-minded 
views held by bohemians of “the village,” as 
this section of the city is called, are indications 
of perverted morals; or that their eccentricities 
and deviations from the conventional are al- 
ways signs of mental or moral aberration. We 
must remember that what is considered moral 
in one place, or at one time, may be considered 
unmoral in another place or at another time; 
that the styles, customs and ethics of one com- 
munity, or in one stratum of society, will be 
looked upon as queer and abnormal in an- 
other community, or in another stratum of soci- 
ety. Moreover our code of morals is often 


determined by temporary public policy, caprice 
or fashion; and the ever-changing legal stat- 
utes often make acts moral or unmoral without 
regard to any fundamental sense of justice. 





By I. L. NASCHER, M. D. 


The following paper on the phenomena of 
New York’s Bohemian life is from the pen 
of a trained investigator. It is a summary 
of a somewhat longer paper that appeared 
in “The Medical Times,” and is published 
here with the permission of that journal. 


As for the eccentricities met with in the 
village, some will be found, upon investigation, 
to be perfectly rational modifications of cus- 
toms which impose restraints or restrictions. 
Thus, we look upon the wearing of sandals 
by some of the villagers as an eccentricity, yet 
tne sandal is a far more healthful footgear than 
the high-heeled, narrow-pointed shoe. The 
hair “bobbed” is more sanitary than the hair 
worn long and twisted on top of the head. 
Smocks, blouses, low, broad-toed shoes, dis- 
pensing with corsets, wearing overalls or Chi- 
nese garments, etc., are comfortable, sanitary 
and save time and labor. The men stick more 
closely to the conventional in dress, speech and 
behavior but are tolerant of the eccentricities 
of the women and do not object to appear in 
public with them however conspicuous their 
eccentricities may be. 

I found the study of esthesiomania an inter- 
esting diversion but, thought it necessary, in 
order to study it in its natural habitat, to live 
in the village as a village bohemian, as one of 
the class among whom it was most prevalent. 
One must live this sort of life to understand it. 

Many of the so-called bohemians are merely 
sham bohemians, who imitate and exaggerate 
the eccentricities of well-known characters to 
attract attention to themselves. They are ego- 
tists, extravagant in their eccentricities, loud 
in talk, radical in their expressed views but 
shallow and weak when pinned down to discus- 
sion. They are readily swayed by argument 
or threat, are not inherently vicious or immoral, 
but, like the high-grade moron, they lack a 
sense of responsibility and obligation to society. 
They are studiously negligent in their appear- 
ance; talk volubly on art, music and literature. 
They are apparently erudite, to the uninformed, 
but banal to the person familiar with the sub- 
ject at issue. They fit up their rooms in a 
bizarre fashion and make a display of them, 
as they do of themselves, to secure notoriety. 
Their whole life is a sham. 


The Emancipated W oman 


T is hardly necessary to speak of those who 

deliberately affect eccentricities in dress and 
surroundings for commercial purposes, to at- 
tract visitors to their shops. Most of them 
lead, at home, quiet, regular, conventional lives. 
Others affect eccentricities in dress and con- 
duct in a spirit of bravado, women especially 
adopting them to show that they are ‘“eman- 
cipated” and can do anything a man can do. 

The bohemians of the village form a close 
community, but there are many residents and 
frequenters who have bohemian tendencies and 
yet live fairly regular lives. Many men and 
women, eminent in their vocations, frequent or 
maintain rooms in the village for the indul- 
gence of idleness or similar petty vices, or to 
secure complete relaxation from their serious 
work, or else to feel a sense of freedom from 
the restrictions of conventional social life. 


It may be that the occasional desire for this 
sort of diversion is the reaction following the 
prolonged forced restrictions imposed by so- 
ciety. Having become accustomed to these 
restrictions from childhood, we do not recog- 
nize them as restrictions, yet there is occa- 
sionally a revulsion of feeling, a desire for the 
elemental freedom from all restraint and this 
desire is gratified by leading an unconventional 
life, if only for a few hours in the day. Those 
who follow these temporary impulses are not 
real bohemians. The class I describe in this 
paper are inherently erratic and unconven- 
tional and their eccentricities are permanent 
characteristics. 


Faults of Bohemians 


HE true bohemians do not advertise the fact 

that they are bohe »‘a.:5, nor do they deliber- 
ately violate the dictates of society. They ignore 
them as though unconscious of any social re- 
strictions. They do not pose, nor do they affect 
eccentricities to attract’attention to themselves; 
neither will they lay aside their peculiarities if 
these peculiarities make them conspicuous. 
Their temperament, vocations and irregular 
habits are closely interrelated. |Tempera- 
mentally emotional and imaginative, they seek 
vocations where these qualities can bé brought 
into play and they become artists, writers, 
musicians, actors, or they are engaged in other 
work which does not demand concentration of 
the reasoning faculty. Their vocations are 
such that they are seldom bound by fixed hours, 
or to a fixed locality, or have a fixed, steady 
income. They are therefore irregular in their 
habits and can adapt themselves readily to 
changed circumstances. They lack ambition 
and if they seek fame at all, it is only as an 
aid in securing a livelihood or for a momen- 
tary gratification. They are usually improvi- 
dent, impractical, indolent and lack the sense 
of owing anything to the rest of the world. 

Wanderlust, procrastination and a lack of 
neatness and order are common failings and 
the pursuit of pleasure is a more important 
factor in their lives than their future welfare. 

While most of the men belong to the intel- 
lectual class and many are college graduates, 
and many of the women are college or convent 
bred, the belief in palmistry, phrenology, clair- 
voyance, astrology and other methods is very 
prevalent and they readily adopt peculiar cults 
and fads, especially such as have something of 
the mystic or mysterious ahout them. 

The lack of the sense of responsibility and 
obligation extends to their social relations. 
There is a spirit of good fellowship not found 
in conventional society and entirely different 
from the spirit of friendship. At social gather- 
ings there is no thought of sex differences, 
women smoking, drinking and often paying 
their own bills, taking part in discussions and 
unabashed if the conversation takes a turn 
which would exclude the subjects in conven- 
tional gatherings. 

There are seldom deep, tasting friendships 
except in the “pal” relations between couples 
of opposite sexes. In some of these cases there 
is true platonic love, couples sometimes living 
together as though they were of the same sex. 

There are many (Continued on page 102) 
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Just One More Picture of Billie Burke 


The Summer Will See Her in the Movies, But the Autumn Will Find Her Back Upon the Legitimate § 
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Who’s Who—in the - |) 


Audience 






Showing That the Playgoer, 
Not the Play, Is the Thing 


SKETCHES BY FISH 











Musical comedy audiences are al- 
ways notable for the rapt attention 
they pay to the evening’s entertain- 
ment. The male students of the 
drama, in particular, seem to be 
ever on the lookout for good lines— 
especially those of the ladies of the 
chorus. Here is a little corner of 
the audience at that standing-room- 
only success, “The Girl on the 
Albany Night-boat.” The inhabit- 
ants of the box are deeply absorbed 
in hearing the prima donna inter- 
pret that quaint American folk- 
song, “How Are You Going to 
Keep Them Down on the Farm 


Aft They’ s Par-ee?” 
fois: a er This is a scene from that realm of 


outer darkness—the moving picture 
theatre. The audiences are the 
thing that make moving pictures 
move. Observe how intent they are 
upon the thrilling scenes reeling 
out before their very eyes. The 
stirring picture now being thrown 
en the screen is a part of the in- 
variably stirring series of local 
events that come under the head of 
“News of the Week.” It shows the 
procession of floats incident to the 
celebration of Sun-Kissed Orange 
Week in Chester’s Corners, Iowa. 
Only two people in the back row 
fail to register interest at the excit- 
ing scenes before them,—those two 
are true devotees of the movies 
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You can always tell by looking at the audience just who is holding the center of the stage. When the 
masculine half of the audience occupies itself in reading the corset advertisements in the programmes or 
in looking restlessly about as if engaged in choosing the nearest exit, while the feminine half leans eagerly 
forward, straining to catch every word—then you can be sure that the marcelled hero, in the jet-buttoned 
evening clothes with the velvet collar, is standing in the midst of the spotlight and talking about LOVE 
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Last season’s war is really responsible for a great 
many unfortunate occurrences, as so many observant 


people have already pointed out. Here, for instance, 
is the case of two returned Lieutenants who, in their 
year’s stay in France, have managed to pick up a 
good working knowledge of the French language. By 
way of celebrating their home-coming, they have 
been invited to form half of an exclusive little box- 
party, to see the latest imported French farce—and 
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they find that they can understand every word of it. 
They are resolving that, in the future, they will 
never patronize other than domestic products 


This is one of those delightful little occasions where 
the children are given their annual holiday treat. All 
their existing ancestors, in a body, take them to the 
Hippodrome. For weeks before the eventful evening, 
their parents, grandparents, aunts, and uncles go 
about suffering intensely, saying what a fearful bore 
it is going to be and how they dread it, but they 
really must go through with it—it means so much to 
the kiddies. Here is the party, shown in action,— 
observe the deadly boredom of the grown people and 
the hysterical hilarity of the little guests of honor 
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As we explained at greater length just a few minutes ago, one glance at the audience will show you 


what’s going on on the stage. When the ladies of the audience are deeply absorbed in reading “What 
Milady Will Wear” or in studying the chemical components of the complexion of the woman in the right 
hand stage box, while the attention of the gentlemen present is riveted on the stage—then you can always 
know that the show girls, in the costumes of their famous Turkish bath song, have just undulated on 
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Virginia Hammond 
has deserted the seri- 
ous drama and is ap- 
pearing in a new 
musical comedy, 
which bears the de- 
lightfully ‘aformal 
title of “‘Tumble In” 








Molly King is the 
bright light of 
“Good Morning, 
Judge”, the musical 
comedy version of 
“The Magistrate”, 
by Pinero. ‘Good 
Morning, Judge” is 
quite a family affair 
—Miss King’s 
brother, Charles, is 
the leading man, 
and her sister, Nel- 
lie, sings and dances 


Dorothy Dickson 
dances through “The 
Royal Vagabond”, 
which is proving 
one of the most suc- 
cessful of the new 
crop of musical 
comedies. After the 
theatie, she hasn't 
anything to do with 
her evenings except 
dance at the Bilt- 
more, where she is 
again the hostess 


The Muses of Musical Comedy 


Who Are Now Ruling Over the Arts of Dance and Song on Broadway 





ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


VANITY FAIR 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Gertrude Vanderbilt 
dances in ‘Listen, 
Lester”, which has 
established itself at 
the Knickerbocker 
Theatre and shows no 
sign of moving,—not 
even on May Day 
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Mary Pickford has probably had her likeness taken more often than any woman in the world, but this 
shows her, for the first time in her life, having her likeness taken, in clay. The sculptor is no less a 
personage than Prince Paul Troubetzkoy, the Russian artist who has, for many years, made his profes- 


sional habitat in America. 


Our picture shows him at work in Miss Pickford’s studio at Los Angeles 


Puzzlers in Etiquette 


A Department of Deportment—With Prizes for the Best Answers to the Problems Involved 


\ TELL, Vanity Fair is starting an eti- 
quette column. Just think of it! Not, 
of course, a department devoted to the 

simple, rustic, rudimentary problems—the sort 

of things we read so much about in the home- 
loving women’s magazines. Oh, no! Nothing 
like that at all. This department is going to 
be something very advanced, very post-gradu- 
ate, as it were. Only the most complicated 
social tragedies will be revealed to view in our 
successive monthly issues. 

Here, for instance, is a perplexing little in- 
cident which happened, in Washington, to 





Mme. B f, the wife of a French diplomat. 
Problem 1 
Mme. B f accepted an invitation to dine, 





very informally, and play a few rubbers of 
bridge afterward, on a certain recent Tuesday 
evening. It was to be one of those restful oc- 
casions without a man anywhere in sight—just 
the hostess, Mme. B f, and two other wom- 
en guests. Accordingly, Mme. B f donned 
a costume, informal to the verge of négligée, 
and at eight o’clock on the eventful evening 
was duly deposited by her 60 h.p. chariot at 
her hostess’s house on K. Street. And there, 
when she entered the drawing room, she saw 
most of the diplomats, ambassadors and ambas- 
sadresses in Washington, all in the very height 
of formal evening dress, while the hostess re- 
garded her with a stunned air, as of one visited 
by a spectre. The hideous truth was that the 
hostess was giving a dinner for forty people. 











A prize of $10 in cash will be awarded by Vanity 
Fair for the letter which solves, most adequately, 
the four problems on this page. Answers must 
be received not later than April 20. The winner’s 
name, and the winner’s answer, will be published 
in the June issue. Follow this department regu- 
larly, month by month, and you will soon find 
yourself the leading Beau Brummel of your town. 














Slowly it dawned on Mme. B f’s mind that 
she had come on the wrong Tuesday. 
There you are. What should Mme. B. do? 


Problem 2 


A lieutenant in the aviation service, shortly 
after his return from France, went to a large 
dinner given by a dowager whose features and 
tiaras are known wherever Sunday supplements 
thrive. On his arrival at the house, he went 
to the dining-room, to get himself a glass of 
water—he was perhaps a bit feverish, owing 
to a rather severe shock he had received on the 
preceding evening. While in the dining-room, 
he caught a glimpse of his place-card on the 
table, and, with natural curiosity, he looked 
at the neighboring card. To his horror, he 
found that the name on the card was that of a 
girl who had refused him the evening before. 

Now—go on. What should the lieutenant do? 


Problem 3 


An authoress, who holds the woman’s record 
for turning out best-sellers, has been subjected 
to a long besiegement of invitations from a 
delightfully well-meaning and admirably good- 


hearted dowager, who has an almost nation- . 
wide reputation for the dreariness of her 
entertainments. The authoress has, with what 
she felt to be great skill and deftness, evaded 
a dinner invitation for Friday, the thirteenth, 
by explaining that she and her husband are 
leaving for Palm Beach on the afternoon of 
that day. The authoress and her husband go to 
the theatre on that evening. But Nemesis is 
lying in wait for them—the dowager has taken 
her dinner guests to the same theatre where the 
party occupies seats directly behind the author- 
ess. What can be done? 


Problem 4 


A certain brilliantly blonde young lady, who 
has made an electric-lighted name for herself 
on the musical comedy stage, obtained a di- 
vorce, for reasons of temperamental incompati- 
bility, shortly before taking up her dramatic 
career. On a recent rainy afternoon, she 
boarded a Fifth Avenue bus (both her cars 
being laid up with nervous breakdowns). The 
bus offered but one seat, half of which was 
already occupied by a gentleman—yes, you’re 
right, it was her divorced husband. The lady 
bestowed upon him an icy stare, and turned her 
attention to paying the waiting conductor. But 
her gold bag—as is the way with those of mu- 
sical comedy artists—yielded nothing smaller 
than a twenty-dollar bill, and the conductor’s 
supply of change was completely exhausted. 

We haven’t the heart to go on. What—we 
ask you, what should her ex-husband do? 
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Art in Our Universities 
The Immediate and Obvious Need for the Study of It in American Colleges 


HERE has recently been a very real and 

widespread awakening in America as to 

the meaning of the fine-arts, and the 
leaders of this little renaissance are turning to 
our Universities for assistance and protection. 
They are greatly surprised at receiving the cold 
shoulder from our University magnates. The 
Deans and Presidents want to know how many 
art students the promoters will agree to supply, 
what prospects there is that art will, in the 
end, fill the stomachs of its devotees, what 
right they, the officials, have to divert money 
which might go to the really useful schools of 
Medicine, Forestry and Law, and give it to a 
vaporous idea, the idea of art. And very ex- 
pensive is the idea. It costs millions, they say, 
and is, perhaps, a fad that will blow over and 
leave no art after all, but only the memory 
of a fruitless experiment. 

Our serious promoters of art are, as it seems 
to me, a little irrational in that they are an- 
noyed at the Deans and College Presidents who 
can’t see the point of an Art School at a Uni- 
versity. Did these enthusiasts expect the Deans 
to be suddenly inspired by Orpheus and to 
dance Bacchic dances on the college green? 
The value of a University Art School will only 
be apparent to a man who by nature is himself 
thrilled by some form of art, or else to a man 
who, through long pondering on some of the 
most abstract ideas of which the mind is capa- 
ble, has come to see that the plastic arts (though 
they mean nothing to him, personally,) are 
among the most important elements in human 
life. It is both base and futile for artistic 
persons to try to convince our college presi- 
dents that the fine arts are “useful” in the 
sense which is required by the curriculum of 
an American University. 


What Is a University For? 


: ipa matter of Art Schools in our Universi- 
ties is chiefly important because it involves 
2 fundamental enquiry, “What is a University 
for?” The subject has never been broached 
before in America and the art issue is an enter- 
ing wedge. The issue is perhaps a sign that a 
new era is dawning in the history of our higher 
education. The difficulty is that the question 
arises in a field which to the average American 
mind has been almost a blank. Art to the 
American has been a superfluity, a curiosity, a 
myth. He is bothered enough already with the 
problems of self-support, of government, of 
beneficence; and now he is asked to add to his 
worries a thing about whose very existence he 
has his doubts. 

For what, then, does a University exist? In 
Europe the Universities were started in an 
epoch when art and architecture were a part of 
the popular life, a part of the church,—a drug 
on the market. Roman law was the first of 
the lost arts which the Universities strove to 
rediscover, and the literatures of Greece and 
Rome were their next great quarry. Indeed, 
these special humanities bore to the Middle 
Ages much the relation which the plastic arts 
bear to America to-day. They were the glitter- 
ing magic records of a past era, lost languages 
of highly cultivated peoples; and the effort to 
recover them is what educated modern Europe 
and gave us modern poetry, history, philosophy 





By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


and most of the things that make up the wist- 
fulness and charm of life. 

As for our American Universities, they are 
so various and divergent that one would have 
to stand on a pivot to get a view of their aims 
and meanings. One can see that, roughly 
speaking, there have been two distinct periods 
in their history. The older ones were founded 
upon such reminiscences of the Mediaeval sys- 
tem as could be conveniently transported across 





KINGORE GALLERY 


The Muse of Memory—a figure for a garden 
fountain, by Dujam Penic, a Serbian sculptor 
who is making a high position for himself 
in America. The figure, though shown here 
in plaster, is soon to be cast in bronze 


the Atlantic. Books are portable and scholars 
can walk, and so the tradition of the classic 
languages, of mathematics, law, philosophy, 
theology and the moral sciences were estan- 
lished in America. The stream of culture was 
thin because the sources were distant. Your 
American scholar could not use the Bodleian 
Library, or pick up an early copy of Justinian 
by walking in the market-place of Bologna. 
And then, let us remember that there were 
many other things to do in the American Col- 
onies besides thinking about the humanities. 

The mediaeval inheritance of learning, much 
enfeebled by crossing the sea, held its place, 
nevertheless, in American colleges down to 
quite recent times, in fact, down to the com- 
mercial era; and then it began to occur to our 
educators that the colleges must be made into 


business and professional schools or else no- 
body would go to them. Engineering, me- 
chanics, practical law, architecture and busi- 
ness efficiency were introduced, without much 
regard to theory, but because it was a con- 
venient and obvious thing to do. The tendency 
to make the Universities into schools which 
should inculcate success, marks this second 
stage in our university life. This era has been 
in progress for the last fifty years, with the 
result that most of the Regents and Directors 
of our Universities have forgotten that an 
American University can have any other object 
except to fit men for what appear to be the 
needs of an immediate future. If, for in- 
stance, the outlook seems to indicate that many 
roads must be built in Russia during the next 
ten years, the Trustees of Harvard or Yale will 
start a School of Roadmaking with enthusiasm. 
But it is very difficult to get an American 
University to take a long view of any subject. 
Commercial questions are solved by short 
views. To look ten years ahead indicates 
genius in a business man. But in questions 
which concern spiritual education, a matter of 
a hundred years is as a watch in the night; 
and indeed one can be guided towards their 
solution only by ideas that are ubiquitous and 
enduring and in which the question of time 
does not, so to speak, enter at all. 


Colleges Reflect the National Soul 


N America our Universities are the residu- 

ary legatees of all the cultivation of Europe. 
This is what they stand for in the popular 
mind. They must do many things which in 
Europe have become government functions. 
They must take the whole of intellect as their 
province and regard the spiritual aspirations 
of every citizen as their business. If you were 
founding a new one, the thing to do would be 
to look at the crowd on Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street and say, ‘““My influence 
must reach every one of these men.”” That the 
old academies do already, to some extent, reach 
them is obvious. The most ignorant man 
among them knows that there is such a thing 
as Greek. Strike Greek from your curriculum, 
and ten years hence that man will not know 
that there is such a thing as Greek. The cur- 
ricula of our Universities are an index to our 
national soul. I do not believe that anything 
is more important in American life than our 
college curricula. 

Let us take, from France, an illustration of 
how the higher education affects the popular 
life. If you st»p for lunch at an Inn in some 
remote French town you will perhaps be sur- 
prised at the refinement and appropriateness 
of all its appointments, The furniture, the 
clock, the colors, the harmony and taste ap- 
parent in everything make you cry out “What 
a wonderful people are the French! What 
natural talent they have for all branches of the 
fine arts! This Inn is in itself the perfection 
of an old world hostel. The place is an 
academy of good taste, and must be educating 
the taste of the whole province by its very 
existence!” You next fall into conversation 
with your host, and it turns out that he was to 
have been an artist. He attended an art school 
in his youth, and (Continued on page 90) 
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The government is doing its utmost to 
spoil our innocent fun, but it can’t always 
cramp our style completely. After all, 
nature will take its course, in spite of ccn- 
stitutional amendments. Here, for in- 
stance, is the case of Mr. Belmont Stuyve- 
sant, who has hospitably provided his 
guests with a barrel of cider. Life, it will 
be seen, has its little compensations—the 
cider has—praise be to Allah—turned hard 
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UST when the war was off our minds and it 
looked as if we were reaily going to have a 
few good evenings, more trouble has been 
wished on us. A thick, impenetrable gloora 
has settled down all over our glorious Union; 
every barometer points mercilessly to “very 
dry,” and refuses to be shaken from its dismal 
prophecy. On July first, the major part of 
the joy is to be removed from life. An all 
wise government has decreed that we will have 
to struggle along somehow without apt alcc- 
hol’s artful aid. The thing is far too harrow- 
ing to dwell upon—all Vanity Fair can do is 
to try to point out a few of the damper spots 
on the dry vista and dusty of the dark future. 





Necessity has again become a mother 
—the prohibition amendment has 
brought forth all sorts of clever little 
inventions for distilling beverages in 
the privacy of one’s own heme. This 
is one of our leading débutantes, 
compounding one of her famous home- 
made cocktails (before dining out) 
from a can of corn syrup, two raisins 
znd three-quarters of a cake of yeast 








Here is the greatest capitalist of the 
year 1920. The gentleman on the 
left,—he is being pointed out by his 
envious fellow citizens,—is rumored 
to be the owner of no less than two 
bottles cf Haig and Haig. No won- 
der he has a guilty air—think of the 
weight on his conscience that he has 
so much, while thousands of the 
poorer classes are perishing of thirst 








The buried treasure—a midnight scene in the yard of cne of our 
The mysterious woman 
has just paced the distance from the house and secreted her 
ill-gotten gzins deep in the earth, beneath the grim old tree 


first families, any time after July first. 


There isn’t anything to look forward to. 


Even the harmless, necessary French pastry will Fave most of 
| tion. 
| very wildest dessert that the law allows—a baba au bay rum 


its appeal automatically removed by the long arm of prohibi- 


Here is the 














Oases in the Desert of Prohibition 


Sketches by Ethel Plummer 
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Our Esteemed Contemporaries 
The American Magazine—Tabloid Edition 


What I Have Made Myself Learn About You 


Being An Account of How One Business Man Made the 
Little Things Count. Do You? 


Y business (rubber goods) was in a bad 
M way. Somehow I couldn’t seem to make 
it return enough to pay my income tax 

with. My wife and I were frankly upset. 

At last one morning she came to me and said: 
“Fred, the baby will soon be seven months old 
and will have to have some sort of vocational 
training. . What are we to do?” 

That night was the bluest night I have ever 
spent. I thought that the end had come. Then, 
suddenly, the thought struck me: “Why not 
try character-selling ?” 

This may sound foolish to you. That is be- 
cause it is foolish. But it did the trick. 

I began to sell my personality. Every man 
that came into my store I took aside and 
showed him different moods. First, I would 
tell him a funny story, to prove to him that I 
was more than a mere business automaton. 
Then I would relate a pathetic incident I had 
seen on the street a week or two ago. This dis- 
closed my heart. Then I did a fragment of a 
bare-foot dance and sketched a caricature of 
Lloyd George, to let him see that I was a man 
of the world. After this, I was ready to sell 
him what he came in for, and he would go away 
carrying a very definite impression of my per- 
sonal characteristics—and some of my goods, 
in a bundle. 

A week of selling rubber-goods in this man- 
ner, and I was on the vaudeville stage, earning 
$250 a week. How much do you earn? 





Interesting People 
A Man Who Made Good With Newts 


OME day, if you ever happen to be in Little 
Falls, turn to your right and you will see 
a prosperous-looking establishment run by Ira 
S. Whip, known throughout Little Falls as the 
newt king. Starting in with practically noth- 
ing but two congenial newts, Mr. Whip has, in 
the past ten years, raised no less than 4,000 of 
these little lizard-like animals, all of which 
had to be thrown away, as there is practically 
no market for pet newts except for incidental 
roles in gold-fish tanks. But Mr. Whip did 
what he set out to do, and that counts for a lot 
in this life. Can you say as much? 





How I Would Like to Do Something Else 
PRIZE CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 
RE you satisfied with what you are 
doing? Don’t you wish that you 
had gone in for trepanning, instead of 
counterpoint? When a man is satisfied 
with what he is doing he is atrophied,—- 
that is, unless he is an editor. We heard 
of a young man the other day who wanted 
to be a contortionist. What would YOU 
like to to be, if you only could get another 
chance? 
For the best letter on this subject we 
will give—another chance. 


Address: 


How-I-Would-Like-to-Do-Something- 
Else Editor. 











By BRIGHTON PERRY 





HOW IT FEELS TO BE SUCCESSFUL 


ry you ever think that you couldn't 
do a thing—and then find out that 
you had already done it, while you were 
thinking about it? Is it hard for you to 
concentrate on a _ business problem— 
while whistling ? 

If so, read this story and see what 
Lorrie Wetmore did when he was con- 
fronted by a problem similar to yours. 

And, above all, don’t get discouraged. 
There are lots of people crazier than you 
are. 


What Lorrie did, YOU can do. 











The Man Who Made Good 


The story of a man who made good 


ORRIE WETMORE sat disconsolately in 
the fountain in Madison Square Park. He 
was lonely. He was a failure... . Yes, he 
was. Don’t contradict me. He was a terri- 
ble failure And, as I said before, early in this 
story, he was lonely. 

“T have fallen down on the job,” he mur- 
mured to Admiral Farragut’s statue. ‘I have 
not made good.” 

Suddenly a kind hand rested on his shoul- 
der. He turned to face the pansy-trainer, who 
keeps the flower-beds in the Park in touch with 
the seasons. 

“Don’t give in, my boy,” said the old man. 
“Remember the words of Henley, who insti- 
tuted the famous Henley Regatta and so made 
a name for himself: ‘I am the master of my 
Fate. I am the Captain of my Soul.’” 

“By George,” murmured Lorrie to the statue 
of Salmon P. Chase, “I can make good, and I 
will make good!” 

And, with these words, he climbed out of the 
fountain and made his way resolutely across 
the square to the great store of Marshall Field 
and Co. (Advt.) 

In seven weeks he was a member of the 
firm. 


’ 





Sid Says: 
Don’t try to fail—it can’t be done 

[HERE are some folks who think that they 

are “sure-fire” failures until they have 
“tried it out”. You may be “on the rocks” 
but don’t forget that “every cloud has a silver 
lining’, and when anyone tells you that “it is 
all up with you”, just take your last “nickle” 
and go to a “barber-shop” and “get a shave”. 
You will be surprised to find how smooth it 
makes your “face” feel. 

And, after that, everything will be “easy 
sailing”,—that is, provided you are made of 
“the right stuff”. Follow what Sid says each 
month and you will come out “all right” 











Are You Between the Ages of 7 and 94? 


If so, what this eminent growth specialist says here 
applies directly to you and to your family 


VERY man, woman and child between the 
ages of 7 and 94 is going through a 
process of growth or metamorphosis, whether 
they know it or not. Are you making the most 
of this opportunity which is coming to you (if 


your age falls within the magic circle given 
above) every day of your life? Do you, realize 
that, during this crucial period, you have it in 
your power to make what you will of yourself, 
provided only that you know how to go about 
it and make no false steps? 

As you grow from day to day, either men- 
tally, morally, or physically, you can say to 
yourself, on awakening in the morning: 

“To-day I will develop. I will grow bigger, 
either mentally, morally or physically. Maybe, 
if it is a nice, warm day, I will grow in all 
three ways at once.” 

And, sure enough, when evening finds you 
returning home from the work of the day, it 
will also find you in some way changed from 
the person you were in the morning, either 
through the shedding of the dry epidermis from 
the backs of your hands (which, according to 
one of Nature’s most wonderful processes, is 
replaced by new epidermis as soon as the old 
is gone), or through the addition of a fraction 
of an inch to your height or girth, or through 
some other of the inscrutable alchemies of Na- 
ture. 

Think this over as you go to work, to-day, 
and see if it doesn’t tell you something about 
your problem. 





Did You Ever Fall Up-Stairs? 


ERE is an account, by a well-known 
author, of how he first made good. 

It was a hard pull, as you will see by 
reading the article, but grit and persever- 
ance won in the end,—as they always do, 
unless you happen to be out of luck. If 
you have a feeling that the world is down 
on you, read this and you will be sure of it. 











How I Put Myself on the Map 


T was seven o’clock at night when I first 

struck New York. I had come from a Mid- 
dle Western town to make my fortune as a 
writer, and I was already discouraged. I 
knew no one in the Big City, and had been 
counting on my membership in the National 
Geographic Society to find me friends among 
my fellow-members in town. But I soon dis- 
covered that the fraternity spirit in the East 
was much less cordial than in my home dis- 
trict, and I realized, too late, that I was all 
alone. 

With a few coins that my father had slipped 
into my hand as I left home, I engaged a tiny 
suite at the St. Regis and there set about my 
writing. 

The first 10,000 manuscripts which I sent 
out, I now have. (I am at present working 
them over into a serial for the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” weekly, from which I expect to 
make $25,000). But that is beside the point. 
For the purposes of the present narrative, I was 
a failure. The manager of the hotel was press- 
ing me for my rent, which was already several 
hours overdue. I had not tipped the chamber- 
maid since breakfast. I sat looking out at my 
window, staring at the squalid wall of the 
Hotel Ritz. I had met New York face to face 
—and I had lost. (Continued on page 102) 
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R. MELCHERS, in his recently completed portrait of our first 

amateur golf champion, has achieved a glowing and memorable 
work of art. In it he seems to keep alive the best tenets and traditions 
of the great masters of portraiture. The canvas will soon be presented 
by a member—to the Links Club, of New York, in which grateful and 
hospitable bourne Mr. Macdonald shines as President, mascot and high 
presiding dignitary. The portrait shows him, and his favorite caddie, 
at the 14th hole on the National Golf Links, at Southampton, Long 
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Island, a course of which he was the inspired begetter and designer. 
As a golf architect, indeed, Mr. Macdonald knows no rival, and America 
certainly owes him a debt of great and lasting gratitude. The National 
is now conceded to be the one impeccable links in our country. The 
putter, which he holds in his hand, is a miracle-working instrument fabri- 
cated for him, in 1873, in Tom Morris’s historic shop at St. Andrews, 
one year after Mr. Macdonald had played his virgin round of golf, 
and twenty-one years before he became our first American champion. 
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The Game That Mocks at Time 


Walter J. Travis, John Ball and Bobby Jones Have All Proved That Golf Laughs at Every Age Limit 


Doc Time. With his sedate, vener- 

able whiskers and his ever relentless 
scythe he stands at the boundary marked 
—‘Age—Forty”—to beckon them from 
the field with his mocking smile. The 
ball player knows that his best years are 
between twenty-four and thirty and that 
by forty only a few marvels survive to 
linger on for a year or two longer. Few 
tennis stars hold the heights beyond 
thirty, and by forty even the Bill Larneds 
and the Norman Brookes have passed 
over the top of the down-hill slope. The 
boxer is at his best from twenty-two to 
twenty-eight. By thirty-five Time has 
him by the throat. By forty he is 
through. For the majority of all sports, 
in a championship way, forty years of 
age might well be staked out as the Last 
Frontier. Here and there a Wagner or a 
Fitzsimmons emerges from the lists to 
run the gauntlet, but even these, at forty, 
have nearly reached the end of their 
arduous journey. 

The relentless old gentleman with the 
whiskers and the scythe rarely permits 
his entries to reach any of the sporting 
heights before twenty and, as a rule, he 
pulls them down again at thirty-five. 
His keen eye sweeps the field: his grip is 
the grip of eternity. 

There is but one game of national or 
international interest that keeps the Old Har- 
vesting Gentleman guessing. This game is 


[ sport they know him best as Old 





Walter J. Travis, known to all golfers as 
“the grand old man of the grand old game,” 


who, though just under sixty, is still 
shooting golf scores of just under seventy 


articles—month by month! 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


Good News for Golfers 


Grantland Rice, known the country over as a golf writer and 
a golf authority of the first magnitude, will conduct a regu- 
lar golf department in the pages of Vanity Fair. Look for his 
Some of them will be serious, 
some will not be serious at all, but all of them will be timely 
and interesting, and all of them will be well illustrated. 





Bobby Jones, who stepped—almost from the cradle—into 
the golfing limelight, and who, at the age of fourteen, 
defeated some of the very best golfers in America 


Golf, of royal and of ancient lineage, whose 
path is the ancient green and whose age limit 
is unmarked by any brief span of years. 

There are two vivid scenes that you might 
consider in this connection, 

The first scene is laid at the Apawamis Golf 
Club, near Rye, New York, in June of 1915. 
The central figure is that of a man fifty-five 
years old, yet so well tanned by the sun and the 
wind, through a life in the open, that he might 
be many years younger. 

This man had never played a game of golf 
until he was thirty-five years of age. Yet, 
starting at that late date he had won two Amer- 
ican Amateur Championships and had been the 
only American golfer to win the Amateur 
Championship of Great Britain. Twenty years 
had passed since he had played his first round. 
And in this tournament at Apawamis he was 
facing his final championship—the Metropoli- 
tan, with one of the best fields on record entered 
to oppose his way. 

The man was Walter J. Travis, familiarly 
known as the Grand Old Man of the Grand 
Old Game. 

Travis had hoped to end his long career 
with a final crowning achievement. But be- 
tween him and this goal there were three re- 
doubtable opponents—Jerome D. Travers, four 
times Amateur Champion and Open Champion, 
one of the greatest of all match players of any 
age or any time, a golfer who had already elim- 
inated Travis from more than one big cham- 
pionship in the past; and beyond Travers 
there were Oswald Kirkby, the title holder, and 
John G. Anderson, one of the most brilliant 


golfers of the country One by one the 
old man took their measure. ‘Travers fell 
first when the fifty-five-year veteran 
dropped a 30-foot putt on the home green. 
Kirkby was overwhelmed next, when 
Travis turned in a closely approximated 
card of 68. And Anderson, twice run- 
ner-up in the National Championship, 
met the same fate in the final round. 
Travis had proved that a man of fifty- 
five could still fight his way through a 
championship field and regain the heights 
that are supposed, in sport, to belong ex- 
clusively to the environs of youth 


_ only this last month or so, word 

came up from the South that the Old 
Man, now in his fifty-ninth year, had 
turned in a 66 over one of the regulation 
Southern courses. A 66 in the valley of 
sixty years! Who was it that said 
“Youth must be served’’? 

But there is still another scene to show. 

This one is laid at the Merion Cricket 
Club, Philadelphia, in a championship 
in the early fall of 1916. 

This was to be the last National Golf 
Championship for at least three years, 
for, before another championship could 
be played the Big Red Game in France 
was to overshadow everything else and 
drive all other championships ‘from the 
hearts of the world. 

No one knew it then, but golf championships 
were soon to be for- (Continued on page 104) 





John Ball, one of the greatest golfers of all 
times, and famous because his last British 
golf championship was won exactly twenty- 
four years after he had won his first one 








Design for a gate post. Mr. Diederich’s idea 
is that pretty nearly everybody who builds a 
country place ought to have some distinctive 
gate posts. This is a rough stone statue 





Iron weather vane, two feet high. The 
rooster has been made, with almost dia- 
bolical ingenuity, from dozens of 
pieces of metal, carefully welded together 


HE old Italians had the right idea. No 

artist was a real artist who could not ex- 
press himself in many forms. Leonardo was 
the supreme example of this attitude toward 
an artist's duty to the world. Michelangelo 
and Benvenuto Cellini were also brilliant 
examples. In modern times, though, the 
theory -has gone by the boards. The curse 
of specialization is on everything—medicine, 
painting, scholarship, art, 
music. On this page we are 
privileged to show that the 
Renaissance attitude is once 
more making itself felt, this 
time in America. Hunt Died- 
erich is one of the best of 
our younger school of sculp- 
tors. His work, in marble 
and in bronze, long ago at- 
tracted and held the atten- 
tion of the art-loving public 
in America. But something 
urged him to go further 
afield to express himself ar- 
tistically. Accordingly, dur- 
ing the past five years or so, 
he has executed a wide and 
almost fantastic variety of 
commissions in crafts allied 
to sculpture. We show here 
from the Kingore Galleries 
only a few evidences of his 
surprising versatility in lead, 
copper, iron, wood, brass and 
steel. It should be a mat- 
ter of gratification to him 


A Russian fire screen. The screen itself is about 
twenty-two inches high and is tryptic in form. The 
entire pattern is carved out of iron, nickel and 
copper, and imposed upon a fine wire mesh 











Breakfast tray, eighteen by twelve inches. This interesting 
tray is the result of inlaying three or four kinds and colors of 
wood in such a way that none of the design need be drawn by 
the artist, but all of it shown by the color of the wood 
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One of a set of chess men, carved out of 
boxwood. The knight shown here is about 
one and a half inches high. The other chess 
men correspond to it in general character 





Two cocks fighting,—a paper weight two 
and a half inches in height, the whole 
group being wrought in bronze, covered 
with a delightful verd antique patine 


that the public has admired and patronized 
these new products at a rate far in advance 
of his ability to produce them. Our hats 
go off to him. If a thousand or two artists 
were to follow his example we should see, in 
this country, an immense advance in the 
taste of our people. So let us all impress 
upon our artists, the necessity for turning 
their attention to any useful work that may 
chance to come to their hand. 
Why is it that our lamps, 
telephone booths, fire screens, 
trophy cups, gas fixtures, 
umbrellas, chandeliers, ash- 
trays, silverware, and a 
thousand other objects in 
daily use are, almost invari- 
ably, executed in such execra- 
ble taste? Simply because 
dealers, manufacturers, paid 
mechanics, and not artists, 
are entrusted with the task 
of designing them. Give a 
true artist the opportunity 
to design any useful article 
whatsoever, and you will 
find that he is almost certain 
to register an advance in our 
slow artistic progress. The 
artists of the Italian Renais- 
sance felt the need for such 
a service, and responded to 
it. The same type of men 
here have either not felt the 
need, or else felt it, and re- 
fused to respond to its call. 


Balcony rail, of wrought iron and brass, five feet wide, one of a group of four different rails, 
now on the residence of Major James Byrne, Park Avenue, New York. The stag-hunting 
motive shown above has been cleverly carried out, by the sculptor, in all four of the railings 


The Art and Craftsmanship of Hunt Diederich 


An American Sculptor who Believes That an Artist Should Express Himself in a Wide Variety of Mediums 
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“A GREATER MORNING,” BY ARTHUR B. DAVIES, FROM THE COLLECTION OF N. E. MONTROSS 


This picture, which has been described as portraying 


vas. 


ure, which ‘ “A new Adam, a new Eve and a new World,” is a brilliant can- 
It is indicative of the artist’s early manner—before he became interested in the problems of modernist art 


The Earlier Work of Arthur B. Davies 


Importance of His Group of Canvases Shown at the Recent Montross Sale 


IGHT early paintings by Arthur B. 

Davies, from the personal collection of 

N. E. Montross, appeared in the recent 
exhibition of canvases by American artists, in 
the American Art Galleries. This in itself was 
an event. The public is familiar with this 
artist’s recent work in the field of so-called 
modernist art. 

A Davies retrospective show at the Macbeth 
Galleries, a few years ago, consisted of things 
that covered the painter’s whole career. The 
small group just displayed was useful as sup- 
plementing that very large group, for the pur- 
pose of comparing only his early work with 
the more recent canvases which have brought 
him so much homage and fame. 

As for the general reputation of Mr. Davies, 
at the present time, it is sufficient to say that it 
has passed far beyond the region of contro- 
versy. One of the most serious of New York’s 
art guides remarked some time since, with a 
characteristic combination of enthusiasm and 
caution; ‘‘Davies can paint like the angels.” 
As there never has been an exhibition of the 
works of the choir invisible, it is hard to say 

xactly what this means, but, were a compari- 

son between them and Mr. Davies at all pos- 
sible, our own judgment would, we feel, be 
certainly in favor of Mr. Davies. 

It is altogether too bad that the critics should 


By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


be disturbed about this painter’s new manner 
at the very moment when they have grown ac- 
customed to what they could not “see” in his 
work, say, as back in the nineties. This is one, 
among a number of reasons, why artists, like 
those whom the gods love, ought to die young. 
If they followed this rational and reasonable 
course there would be no chance of their up- 
setting the critics’ neat system of classification, 
according to which every painter has his place 
which he ought to be made to keep, from the 
time when he first shows that he is worth any 
attention at all. 


O artist is to be blamed because others have 
pinned labels on him, or even because he 
has pinned one on himself. Mr. Davies has 
been called a ‘“‘symbolist’’, a ‘‘mystic” and even 
an “imagist”. The favorite definition, in his 
case, however, is “romanticist”. This may mean 
that he is supposed to be influenced by what is 
extravagant; to be sentimental rather than ra- 
tional; that he is affected by what is strange or 
fantastic; that he is opposed to classicism, or 
that he is “poetic”. All this is purely arbitrary. 
There might be a sense in which some of these 
things might be said of Mr. Davies, yet the 
definition, in any of its senses, really gives us 
very little assistance. Mr. Davies is a poet. 
This statement is not a novel one. But it 


is important. The fact explains why there is 
a tendency to read into his work signs—and 
somewhat fatuous—explanations, like those 
which delight the souls of concert goers, in the 
case of what is known as programme-music. 
There seem to be a host of well-meaning art 
critics in the world who like to ask learned 
questions, much in the manner of the Scot, who, 
after reading “Paradise Lost”, asked “What 
does it all prove?” No artist who ever lived 
had less desire to demonstrate anything, logical 
or spiritual, than Arthur B. Davies. 

It is true that there is a great deal of the 
passion of life in the work of this painter. He 
has a keen sense of essentials. Besides, he 
has an almost uncanny gift for creating a sort 
of reaction between his figures and their sur- 
roundings, which starts those who are imagin- 
ative about the obvious, on the track of all sorts 
of hidden meanings which are not there. 


ET us consider the group of early canvases 
shown in this sale. Take ‘The Searcher’, 

a figure in an autumn landscape, for instance. 
It must have been disturbing to Mr. Davies to 
be told, by critics and students, that the woman, 
with her hand to her ear, was intent on finding 
out the source of some secret song. This was 
merely reducing a very lovely thing to the level 
of a story-telling (Continued on page 98) 
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The Body of an Unknown Man 


By ANDREW EDWARD WATROUS 


H.C. Bunner had not been long in the editorial chair of “Puck” before he began to assemble 
the little group of young writers whose work gave a distinct literary tone to the new venture. 


Brander Matthews, R. K. Mankittrick, and W.. 


J, Henderson were of that company and, in the 


early cighties, the name of Andrew E. Watrous began to appear signed to verses of such 
originality and merit that Punner pronounced their author the most gifted of his staff of 
contributors. Watrous came to New York from Ogdensburg. There was nothing in his ap- 
pearance that reminded one of the poet of tradition. He looked more like a serious profes- 
sional man, though at heart he was a thorough man of letters. He wrote many poems and 


stories, some of them of a high order of merit. 


Fifteen years after the following verses ap- 


peared in print he was dr-ven by intolerable sufferings to take his own life. 


| CAME at dawn from out the silent house 
The last night’s kisses warm upon my lips. 
Wearied the dance, and stilled the revel’s rouse; 
Done the long joys, where these joys found eclipse 
The last night’s kisses warm upon my lips. 


MIND the street: it runneth broad and straight 
The last night’s pressure warm upon my throat 
River to river, dawn’s to sunset’s gate. 
Trees arched it; one bird waked—I heard its note 
The last night’s pressure warm upon my throat. 


MIND the wharf: a wharf disused and lone 
The last night’s whispers sighing in my ears. 
Gray waters weltered ‘round each slimy stone: 
Gray waters weltered through its crazy piers 
The last night’s whispers sighing in my ears. 


HE tide went out: I marked its ebb desist 
The last night’s glances graven on my brain. 
I heard below, great horns shriek in the mist, 
Saw ghosts of ships dim drifting to the main 
The last night’s glances graven on my brain. 


HE city awoke: I heard its hum and stir 
The last night's odors in my nostrils quick. 
I said: “Thank God, this is no grief to her; 
This path she led she strewed with raptures thick” 
The last night’s odors in my nostrils quick. 


MALL travailmine: long planned and picked my way 


The last night’s kisses warm upon my lips. 
I stare at noontide from the grassy bay; 
Beneath my head the long swell lazy slips 
The last night’s kisses frozen on my lips. 





——— 
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A New Novel by Booth Tarkington 


An Evaluation of It by JouN JAY CHAPMAN 


Magnificent Ambersons,” is a powerful 

novel; indeed, it is one of the most 
powerful novels ever written in this country. 
The scene is laid in one of our inland growing 
towns, and the story begins during the eighties. 
The plot is of extreme simplicity, and the 
theme is the most ancient theme known to liter- 
ature—the punishment of self-will. 

Mr. Tarkington, in “Penrod,” showed us a 
gleam of genius in his understanding of adoles- 
cence. He opened here a field of his own; 
Penrod was a creation. But not a weighty 
creation; the book showed that intellectual 
thinness and lack of avoirdupois which char- 
acterizes most of our fiction, and which has 
given rise to some question as to the power 
of the American brain where fiction is con- 
cerned. 

In “The Magnificent Ambersons,” however, 
Mr. Tarkington has moved on one step in the 
age of his chief character, and fifty in the 
power of his representation. ‘There is a new 
element in the book, which perhaps is part of 
the newer age. 

The waters of the Great War are beginning 
to rush in and clear out the sands and shallow 
places in the minds of our novelists. American 
letters will perhaps hereafter show a weight 
and gravity which will unite them with the 
older literatures 


M‘ TARKINGTON’S latest novel, “The 





Certainly the headstrong, passionate, proud, 
ignorant boy whose downfall this story de- 
picts, whom no one can like, yet whose inner 
nobility we are made to feel even while his 
conduct is cruel, absurd and exasperating, is 
drawn with a mastery so subtle that we hardly 
condemn the lad; we are sorry for him. He is 
under a spell, and involved in the wheels of 
spiritual law. Like Ajax or Achilles, he runs 
the course of his passion—and leaves us gasp- 
ing. 


HE plot is assisted by no machinery, no an- 

cestral curse, no gods that take part, no con- 
ventional devices. The awakening of the hero 
to a realization of his crime comes purely from 
within, and in the course of nature,—as the 
next inevitable spiritual convulsion. 

The background of the book is that of a 
country town which, in the course of the story, 
grows,—through prosperity,—into a small city. 
The ruin of the hero’s family is brought about 
by the changes in the town, which expands 
in the wreng direction so far as the hero’s in- 
terests are concerned. These changes reduce 
the family mansion and grounds to that saddest 
of all things, the slums of the countryside. 
The book throughout moves at an even pace, 
as the enveloping tragedy of the external world 
closes in about the chief personages; for the 
hero’s madness wrecks the whole group of 


them. The town seems to cover and overwhelm 
them with all that is ugly, desolate, and calami- 
tous in human life. They sink, swamped and 
dispersed in a whirlpool of failure; and most 
of them die. This artistic use of the town, 
this seamy side of prosperity,—prosperity seen 
as a monster who slowly crawls out of his lair, 
crushing, dominating, triumphant, and glares 
upon the hero in the hour of his fall,—is a 
mighty stroke of invention. As often is the 
case in Victor Hugo’s work, the pall of the 
tragedy seems to blacken even the landscape 
that envelops the characters. 


HE ancient Greeks, and many modern writ- 

ers of the school of Balzac, let their stories 
end with a catastrophe of evil, forgetting, as it 
seems to me, that in nature herself all this 
downward process comes to a turn, and then 
moves upward into the greater truths to which 
these miseries are the antechamber. This final 
moral crisis which, in reading Mr. Tarkington’s 
book we feel sure is coming, is reserved to 
the very end of the tale. As the pages become 
fewer we begin to think it impossible that space 
enough is left for the climax. And yet, in the 
last two pages of the book, the benign ending 
falls, as it were, with its own weight; in few 
words, with simplicity, and with a beauty that 
throws its light backward across the entire 
story. 


The Wisdom of Age 


Characters: The Young Man, The Middle- 
aged Man, The Girl, The Woman. 


CENE: One of those little places near every 

large American city where people go into the 

country on calm, golden afternoons and obtain 
tea—or all those things that come under the head of 
tea—-at five o’clock. It has not the picturesqueness 
or charm of a French or Italian or Spanish wayside 
stopping place, but the tables are arranged on a large 
piazza from which the glass sides have been removed 
and there are vines with crimson and yellow autumn 
leaves climbing over trellises. 

On one side are seated at a table the Young Man 
and the Girl. He is as stalwart as need be and she 
is as pretty as they make ’em, which is saying a great 
deal. At the other side, likewise at a table, is the 
Middle-aged Man. You know, the fast-disappearing 
kind—with a white moustache and clothes to which 
a skilled valet has evidently given all his attention, 
and with something of a military suggestion in the 
erect bearing and ruddy face. Altogether the sort of 
man that is only to be seen going into the very best 
clubs and the absolutely unimpeachable boxes at the 
opera. At the table with him is the Woman. Well, 
you know the kind, also. Not so young as she was 
yesterday—or fifteen years ago—but so exquisitely 
dressed that you would hardly notice it. She moves 
slowly and languorously and there are shadows of 
bistre below her dark eyes. One can tell, just by 
looking at her, that her apartment always has bowls 
of violets about it and, on the piano is a silver- 
framed photograph of a Grand Duchess or perhaps 
even a Reigning Monarch (when there were such 
things). She is evidently untroubled as to financial 
matters, though where the money comes from nobody 
ever quite understands—in short, you know the kind. 


The Young Man and the Girl are both silent. 
Their attitudes and their actions denote, how- 
ever, a certain perturbation. The Middle- 
aged Man and the Woman are also wordless. 
He is watching the couple at the other table. 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


THE MmpLe-aGEeD MAN (speaking in a low 
tone to the Woman): Have you noticed them? 

(The Woman shakes her head, as tf in im- 
patient answer to something she has hardly 
heard.) 

THE Girt (starting up): Oh, there’s that 
dear puppy that was at the door when we came 
in! I must find it.” (To the Young Man): 
Won't you come? 

(He smiles in a manner which in no degree 
suggests gatety, and indicates that he will re- 
main where he is, as she goes out at the back.) 

THE MIppLE-AGED MAN (to the Woman): 
Did you see? 

THE WoMAN (arousing herself from rev- 
erie): What? 

THE MIDDLE-AGED Man: The nice-looking 
boy and girl. There’s evidently some romance 
there. 

THE WomMaAN: Isn’t that rather wonderful 
—to think that there might be such a thing. 

THE MiIpDLE-AGED MAN: He is evidently 
hard hit and far gone. Clearly, too, he’s in 
despair, though anyone with half an eye can 
tell with half a glance that she is just as much 
in love with him as he is with her, only he 
can’t see it—the young fool! Really, it’s a pity 
not to set him right. What’s the use of the 
experience and wisdom of age— 

THE WoMAN (rising wearily, as if the sub- 
ject clearly has but little interest for her): Did 
she say there was a puppy out there? You 
know how I adore them. I can’t miss it. 

(The Woman disappears in the direction 
taken by the Girl. The Middle-aged Man re- 
mains at one table, and the Young Man at the 


other. The Young Man looks up and their 
eyes meet.) 

THE MIppLe-AGED MAN (rising): See 
here! I don’t know exactly how I can make 
any apology, but my age gives me privileges. 
It’s none of my business, I know very well, 
but I’m going to tell you something,—although 
I don’t even know who you are. 

THE YouNnG MAN (interrupting): But I 
know who you are, sir. And anything that you 
have to say, General Lindsay— 

THE MimppLe-acep MAN: I’ve no right to 
go about interfering—butting in, I fancy you 
would call it—but I don’t like to see young 
people making a mistake, when a word in time 
from the wise. I have been watching 
you, and I believe that I am not wrong when I 
say that I have noticed signs which indicate 
that you take an unusual amount of interest 
in the young lady who has just left you. 

THE YounG MAN (impelled to confidence 
by the other’s manner): Well, as a matter of 
fact, I have just been asking her to marry me, 
and she has refused. 

THE MuIppLE-AGED MAN: 
thought as much. 

THe Younc MAN: It’s a rather unusual 
case, in a way. She thinks I am too rich. 

THE MIppLE-AGED Man: As a reason, I 
will agree that that is, well, practically unique. 

THE YouNG Man: I'll tell you about it. 
Her mother has been doing so much—every- 
thing—to make her marry me. She has made 
it so evident, that Esther has become disgusted 
with the whole thing and rebelled. 

THE MIDDLE-AGED (Continued on page 106) 


Exactly, — I 
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HARRIET HAMMOND 


What Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld is, in the 
spoken drama, Mr. Mack Sennett is in the 
movies; mamely, the greatest living au- 
thority on matters affecting feminine pul- 
chritude. As evidence of Mr. Sennett’s 
infallible fair in matters of this sort, we 
present Miss Harriet Hammond, long fa- 
vorably known, in the Sennett-Paramount 
pictures, as a houri who dwells far be- 
yond the limits of any earthly criticism 


BARON DE MEYER 


THEODORE KOSLOFF 
Russia—and particularly the Mos- 
cow School—is here represented by 
one of its most brilliant dancing 
exponents. Kosloff first came to 
this country with the original Diag- 
hileff company, under the manage- 
ment of Morris Gest. In private 
life, he is the husband of Mme. 
Baldina, a dancer of international 
fame who is now dancing in Lon- 
don. Kosloff has been appearing 
of late in vaudeville, where he has 
made an enormous success at the 
Palace Theatre, in New York, and 
in similar playhouses on the road 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 


LADY CONSTANCE STEWART- 
RICHARDSON 
The English noblewoman who has, for 
many years, devoted herself to the pro- 
fession of dancing. It was nearly ten 
years ago that Lady Constance first flashed 
across America’s dazzled vision. Since 
her first appearance here she has been suc- 
cessful in six or more countries and in 
quite as many types of dancing, particu- 
larly in the school most closely related to 
the ancient Grecian dancing traditions 


EBON STRANDIN 


From Sweden comes this image of 
the prima ballerina of the Royal 
Opera at Stockholm. The portrait 
is by Dr. Henry Buergel Goodwin, 
a photographer in Sweden, who has 
created a brilliant position for him- 
self in Europe, and whose works 
we have frequently been privi- 
leged to produce in these pages 


Dancers From the Four Corners of the Earth 
{il of Them Exponents of Different Types of Dancing 
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THE ROYAL FESTIVAL DANCE OF SIAM,—AS PERFORMED BY THE DENISHAWN DANCERS 
This is only one more evidence of the rapid advances which Orienial dancing is everywhere making. in 


America today. 


In costuming, lighting, stage settings, and music, the spirit of the Far East seems to 


be becoming more and more prevalent as an artistic basis for our ballets and dancing entertainments 


First Act: The Lovers 
ScENE: Interior of a Bachelor Apartment. 


THE Best FRIEND (Alone) 
OR twenty years I have been in love with 
my dearest friend’s wife. Although I have 
a wife of my own. I have nevertheless 
long maintained these bachelor quarters as a 
convenient rendezvous for my friend’s fascinat- 
ing spouse. Ah, here she comes! 
THE FASCINATING WIFE 
I bring good news. My husband is dead. 
THE Best FRIEND 
The poor chap was never in our way. He 
had a blind confidence in us. He never sus- 
pected that I cared for you. 
THE FASCINATING WIFE 
Never. My husband was a jelly-fish. He 
would not have dared suspect me. Yet, my 
dear, as his best friend, it now becomes your 
duty to speak a few touching words on the oc- 
casion of his burial. 
THE Best FRIEND 
Yes, a few touching words as his body is 
lowered into the grave. 


Second Act: The Jelly-fish’s Revenge 


SceNE: A Family Plot in a Cemetery 
THE Best Frienp (Closing his valedictory) 

“Farewell, good friend! Sleep in peace. 
Implacable death has smitten you at the age of 
fifty-nine. There is now one more angel in 
heaven. Farewell!” 

THE ASSEMBLED RELATIVES 

Her husband's best friend has spoken with 
deep feeling. But what have we here? They 
are setting up a moving picture screen and a 
phonograph near the burial vault. 


His Best Friend 


Or the Unanticipated Funeral Oration 


By CAMI 


THe HussBanb’s ATTORNEY 
I am carrying out the last wishes of the dear 
departed Let no one leave. The deceased is 
about to make a speech. 
THE ASSEMBLED RELATIVES 
A speech ? 
THe HussBanpb’s ATTORNEY 
Yes. A short time before his death my cli- 
ent conceived the clever idea of delivering his 
own funeral oration. He spoke into this pho- 
nograph in front of a moving picture camera 
and charged me with the duty of releasing the 
picture, in one reel, with phonographic accom- 
paniment. (The attorney gives the signal, 
whereupon the image of the late husband ts 
flashed upon the screen. He is in evening 
dress, and appears to be addressing the assem- 
bled mourners from a rostrum.) 
THE DecEeAseD HusBanp’s VOICE 
Ladies and Gentlemen: You will no doubt 
be a trifle astonished at hearing and seeing a 
dead man make a speech. During the en- 
tire period of my terrestrial existence, I suffered 
from an inordinate timidity. I never dared re- 
prove my wife for her shortcomings. I dreaded 
a scene. The result of this timidity was that 
the wretched woman has for years carried on a 
desperate affair with my best friend, here pres- 
ent. My timidity kept me from telling my wife 
and my best friend what I thought of their 
conduct. But I thought, nevertheless,—for 
twenty long years. When I felt the approach 
of death, I suddenly conceived this revengeful 
idea of a posthumous oration. Although I may 
have been timid in life, dear friends and rela- 
tives, you will presently see how fearless I can 
be in death! In life I feared to raise my voice 
in anger, but now that I am dead I am not 
afraid to shout aloud: “My best friend, you 


have behaved toward me like a German pig!” 


THE Best FRIEND 
But,—I object— 
THE DECEASED HusBAND’s VOICE 

Had you no shame, my friend, to come here 
and make a speech at my grave? You, who 
for twenty years have been making love to my 
wife? You thought I did not know! But I 
knew everything,—to the smallest details! My 
wife fell in love with you that first evening I 
brought you to my house. Do you remember 
how, after dinner, you sang that ribald song: 


Elle a un grain d’beauté, Clara. 
Mais ot ca? Mais ou ga? 
Au méme endroit que Margoton. 
Mais oi donc? Mais ott donc? 
A la mém’ place que ma Zouzou. 
Oui, mais ou? 


THE Best, FRIEND 

This is scandalous! I protest! Stop the 
machine! If this dead man has no considera- 
tion for himself, let him at least have some 
respect for this solemn spot! 

THE DeEcEASED HusBAND’s VOICE 

And now, I am about to leave you for all 
time, my dear friend. But before I go, let me 
tell you this. Your own wife has for many 
years been in love with a professional tout and 
gambler. Your oldest daughter is even now 
carrying on an intrigue with a lounge lizard at 
the Ritz Hotel, while your youngest daughter is 
madly enraptured of a Bolshevik clarinet play- 
er in a Hungarian café. As to your maid 
servant— 

(The Best Friend leaps madly upon the 
phonograph, and beats it to pieces with his 
umbrella. ) 

Published by permission of Cam:, and Flammarion, Paris 

















SARONY 


Hazel Dawn, who plays the 
heroine’s réle in “Up in 
Mabel’s Room,” is another 
actress who believes that 
fashions begin at home, and 
wears American gowns. This 
is an offstage costume of 
hers—a blue serge dress, and 
a black straw and jet hat 


MAURICE LOBERG 


Mme. Kalich is Polish by 
birth — but American by 
dress. This Lucile gown, 
which she wears in the dra- 
matic last act of “The Rid- 
dle: Woman,” is of silver 
metal cloth, brocaded with 
gold flowers. It has a cor- 
sage of metal lace, and a 
trimming of ropes of coral 
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Lucy Cotton is one of the 
many convincing reasons for 


the success 


Mabel’s Room,” 


“3p in 
and this 


gown of hers is another. It 
is of pink taffeta, with a 
bodice and a long train made 
of wide, brocaded ribbon 


BACHRATH 


See American Fashion First! 


As They Are Shown on the New York Stage 





RA L. MILL 
Mrs. Castle has returned to 
American shores and Amer- 
ican fashions, from her jour- 
ney overseas. She is pic- 
tured in a black satin dress, 
designed by Baron de Meyer, 
intricately draped and fin- 
ished with a rolling collar 
lined with cleth of silver: 


FAR be it from us to go 

about waving the flag 
and whistling the Star- 
Spangled Banner, but we 
really can’t help boasting 
about American fashions,— 
particularly those shown 
on our stage. You may 
not be a devotee of the 
theatre, you may feel that 
the American drama is a!- 
ready well on its way to 
the dogs, but you really 
must acknowledge _ this 
much—that the actresses 
on our American stage are 
much better dressed than 
any others in tke world.. 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable, Bridge Addicts 


Nos that the war is over, people are 
playing auction more than they ever did, 
and Vanity Fair is going to keep right up 
with the game, smiling at its foibles, and per- 
haps weeping over its defects. We wish our 
readers to understand that there will be a little 
corner in the magazine for the auction player; 
a haven of refuge for those who have com- 
plaints to make. Anything they do not under- 
stand about the laws, or the new conventions; 
any doubts they may have about the principles 
of bidding and play; any troubles with bad 
partners or conflicting counselors, will be 
smoothed out by Vanity Fair. 

The best problems are going to appear here; 
the latest theories in bidding; the finest ex- 
amples of play. Now and again a serious arti- 
cle; now and again some trick hands. Humor- 
ous incidents at the bridge table; pictures, and 
anecdotes of famous players; comparisons of 
the opinions of authorities on conventions, and 
many innovations to delight the bridge player. 


Our Bridge Problem No. 1 
ERE is the first of Vanity Fair’s bridge 














problems. The distribution of the 52 
cards was as follows: 
VY 43 
ajo7 
© A753 
@AKJ6 
YAKJ8 y V9 
& none B & 105432 
098642 a” © KQJ10 
@ Q1092 @ 543 
9 Q107652 
#AKQ86 
© none 
@ 87 


Z dealt the cards and had the first bid on the 
first deal of the rubber, no score. The four 
partners were all fairly good players and un- 
derstood the art of bidding. It is not claimed 
that their bidding was the only bidding possi- 
ble, and the only statement necessary to make 
is that the final declaration won tricks enough 
to go game, without any doubling. 

Read the rules governing the competition, 
printed on this page. The correct answer to 
the problem is under seal in the safe at Van- 
ity Fair and is known to no one but the editor. 
All answers must reach the office of Vanity 
Fair on or before April 20th, addressed, ‘*Auc- 
tion Bridge Editor, Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y.””. The names of the 
winners will be published in the June number 
of this magazine. 


The Ogre and the Lady 
oo of the picture presented in this is- 


sue, there is a rather amusing story. A 
lady, whom we shall cali Mrs. Cadmus Brown, 
from a small western town, was in New York 
for the automobile show. She rejoiced mightily 
in the opportunity to display her newest gowns, 
her largest jewels, and above all, her skill at 
bridge. When the opportunity came, she found 
herself at the same table with a dashing young 
aviator, a fair débutante, and a man who was 
evidently born and bred in New York, a man to 
whom bridge was evidently a serious business, 
whether because he was doubtful of his skill, or 


By R. F. FOSTER 





t - eal 


Sidney S. Lenz, of the Knickerbocker Whist Club of 
New York, is probably the champion card player of the 
world, if one may judge from his record in competitions 
against all comers. He was one of the team who de- 
feated six teams from other cities in the recent matches 
for the championship at Auction Bridge. In this match 
the winning team made an average gain of no less than 
65 points a deal over all opponents. In addition to 320 
gold medals won in competition at various meetings, 
Mr. Lenz has over ten championships to his credit 








Prizes for Bridge Sharks 


ANITY FAIR purposes giving a 

few prizes for correct solutions to 
auction bridge problems of various kinds, 
under the following conditions: 

Only one solution may be submitted 
by each contestant. Answers to the first 
problem—in this issue—must be received 
in the office of Vanity Fair not later than 
April 20th. Prize awards will be an- 
nounced in the June issue. 

No corrections allowed; the first solu- 
tion sent in stands. In case of ties, the 
earlier postmark, showing the hour at 
which the letter was mailed, will establish 
precedence. Address answers to “Auction 
Bridge Editor, Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th 
Street, New Vork City.” 

All solutions submitted must be accom- 
panied by the correct name and address 
of the sender. The winners will be an- 
nounced, with the award of prizes. 

The first problem is printed on this 
page. A careful study of it will reveal 
some interesting points in connection with 


both bidding and play. 
The Prizes 


We offer a prize of a dozen of the best 
golf balls, or a handsome bridge set, in a 
leather case, for the best statement of the 
actual bids made. We also offer the same 
choice of prizes for the best statement of 
the actual play. 








nervous about his partner’s, she did not know. 
She cut him for the first rubber. 

With a view to putting him quite at his ease, 
she hastened to impress upon him that she 
knew all the latest conventions and doubles, 
and was considered the best player in her 
“home town”; to which he replied by hoping 
that she would excuse any little mistakes he 
might make. The smiles of the débutante and 
her partner at this statement might have meant 
anything. They had played with him before. 
Mrs. Cadmus-Brown was so impressed by the 
seriousness with which her partner dealt the 
cards for the first hand that she came to re- 
gard him as a sort of ogre. 

The ogre dealt and bid no-trump, the fair 
débutante passing. Mrs. Cadmus-Brown at 
once said two no-trumps, at which the aviator 
lifted his eyebrows and hastily passed. The 
little débutante led the deuce of spades, and 
dummy laid down her cards, at the same 
time taking a peep at the leader’s hand. Here 
is the distribution of the cards. 


Mrs. Cadmus-Brown’s Hand 














VA 

&A1098642 

© K108 

@ 109 
The Débutante The Aviator 
Oi O73 9 108542 
a75 Yi) #9 
0752 A_5I 063 
@KQ72 Z @ 86543 

9 KQ6 

&KJ3 

© AQJ94 

a Aj 


The Ogre’s Hand 


HE ogre won the first trick with the jack of 

spades. He inferred from the lead of the 
lowest spade that there was no suit of five cards 
in that hand, and that it must, therefore, con- 
tain at least one club. Now, if he had at least 
one club, the clubs will fall if the ogre starts 
with the king in his own hand, as, in case the 
player on the right has none, it will be easy to 
take the finesse against the débutante. 

On dropping the queen, he proceeded with 
the jack and trey, winning with the six in 
dummy. Although everything was now ap- 
parently plain sailing, the ogre appeared to be 
engrossed in deep thought, while Mrs. Cadmus- 
Brown fanned herself vigorously, and wondered 
what he was thinking about, at the same time 
inwardly wishing that she had cut the aviator 
for a partner. 

Finally he led the ten of clubs from dummy; 
not the ace, and discarded the ace of spades, 2: 
which Mrs. Cadmus-Brown, who had seen both 
king and queen of spades in the débutante’s 
hand, gasped with astonishment. 

“No clubs, partner?” she demanded quickly, 
placing her fan on the trick before it was turned. 

“Didn’t I play a club?” he asked, in ap- 
parent confusion, taking up the ace of spades, 
and then adding, “No, I have no clubs. Well, 
as the ace of spades was played, it will have 
to stand.” 

The nine of clubs followed, upon which the 
ogre shed the ace of diamonds, which brought 
another gasp from dummy, who was beginning 
to wonder why such persons were invited to 
bridge parties at all. (Continued on page 96) 
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Our Need of a New Remount Policy 


The Experience of the Army in France Has Proved Conclusively the Necessity for Better Horses 
P by ii y 
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Capt. Ral Parr of Maryland, who for 
eight months, provided transport and 
artillery horses for the A. ; 
Capt. Parr was one of the active offi- 
cers chosen from American sportsmen 


HE American infantry 

which helped France, the 

British, Belgium and Italy 
to humble German insolence was 
all that infantry should have been 
as military specialists everywhere 
concede. American infantry was 
not as superlatively superior to 
the infantry of western European 
powers and of the British domin- 
ions, perhaps, as American chauv- 
inists would like to think and to 
have the world generally think, 
but there can be no question that 
in the sovereign qualities of cheer- 
ful courage, resourcefulness and 
perseverance it was not excelled 
by the veteran infantry of Canada, 
Australia, Great Britain and 
France. In murderous efficiency, 
American heavy artillery, the ar- 
tillery that made use of gasoline 
motor and portable railroad trans- 
portation and the heavy draught 
types of horses for moving guns 
and ammunition, was as good as the best Yan- 
kee infantry. 

But here we must halt our praise of the 
combat branches of the A. E. F., at least as 
regards their demonstrated military efficiency. 
American field artillery generally was only 
passably effective. The American transport 
service, because of the marked inferiority in 
general efficiency of its horses, fell considerably 
below the best European standards, allied or 


Col. George M. 
army, putting a typical officer’s charger over a rather nasty jump 


By O’NEIL SEVIER 


enemy. There was no American cavalry. 
Beyond question it will be found when 
the records are examined and expert tes- 
timony is digested that there were Stone- 
wall Jacksons, Longstreets, Meades and 
Thomases among the general officers who 
directed the movements of the divisions 
which stopped, at Chateau Thierry, the 
German rush on Paris and hewed a 
bloody way through the concentrated 
Hun masses in the Argonne to the vital 
railroad junction of Sedan. But there 
will be no Sheridan, no Forrest, no Wil- 
son, no Stuart, no Kilpatrick, no Joe 
Wheeler for coming narrators and novel- 
ists to celebrate in history and fiction. 


F Germany had not shown the yellow 

that was in her in November, when 
her armies on various fronts were still 
at least equal in numbers and not at a 
hopeless disadvantage, as regards equip- 
ment, to the forces of outraged civiliza- 
tion, and had put up a fight to prevent 


desecration of the soil of the vaunted father- 
land; if the war had at last been transformed 
into a war of movement, involving an invasion 
of German territory beyond the Rhine, the 
work of that great forward allied movement 
that devolves on mounted troops would, of 
necessity, have fallen to the not too numerous 
cavalry of Great Britain, France and Italy. If 
American field artillery had been called on to 
play its proper part in a great offensive toward 
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Lee, U. S. A., cne of the remount experts of the 


BACHRACH 


Major R. C. Strawbridge, who has 
used his wide knowledge of horse- 
flesh in framing the new bill for a 
permanent Remount Bureau to be put 
before Congress in the near future 


Berlin it would have been neces- 
sary to have rehorsed it out of the 
equine reserves of Great Britain 
and France. 

When the war came to its un- 
expected finish America had un- 
der arms at home and abroad a 
grand total of 3,700,000 soldiers, 
of which 389,000 were field ar- 
tillery, but only 29,000 were cav- 
alry. The field artillery was 
horsed after a fashion. So was 
the engineer contingent. ° For 
such masses of infantry and ar- 
tillery the proportion of cavalry 
should have been 250,000 sabres, 
according to the most advanced 
military opinion. Yet only a 
fraction of the absurdly small 
’ mounted contingent of the great 
: American military organization of 
November Ist, 1918,—the 2d, 3rd, 
6th, and 15th regiments—was in 
France. Most of the 29,000 
troopers were patrolling the Mexi- 
can border and wishing they were dead. 

Moreover, only a moiety of the so-called 
American cavalry actually in France was 
mounted. At no time was it possible to coms 
pletely horse the 2d, 3d, 6th, and 15th regi- 
ments. There were no really accepted mounts 
available. France and Great Britain might 
spare artillery horses of serviceable types be- 
cause, up to the last few weeks of the titanic 
struggle between the (Continued on page 84) 
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Eleven—count them—eleven Great Danes; Their owner, Mr. Francis X. Bushman, is 


harlequin, fawn and also of a fawn brindle known to all lovers of the illusive screen 


LEVICK 





Ch. Briergate Bright Beauty, G. L. L. 
Davis’ wonderful Airedale, adjudged best 
of all breeds at the Westminster Show 





Mrs. Burnett’s newly imported Cairn bitch, 
Cloughton Lorna, already a winner abroad 


Mrs. Winans Burnett’s good Cairn terrier, 
Highland Wolf of Quinnatisset, a silver brindle 


New Laurels for American Bred Dogs 
The Greatest of Westminster Shows Has Made Canine History 





the statement that the forty-third 
annual holding of the Westminster 
Kennel Club’s famous dog show, which 
at this writing, has just passed into his- 
tory, was the greatest of the long succes- 
sion of these events which have ever been 
the Mecca of the dog-loving world. The 
entry, either from the point of view of 
technical entries or of actual dogs 
benched, was not as large as in some of 
the years that have passed, but the qual- 
ity of the animals on exhibition was very 
high in all breeds and the interest of the 
very large section of the public which 
came to the show during its four days of 
duration was keen to the point of en- 
thusiasm. While we were at war, dog 
shows, quite naturally, lagged a bit and 
many breeders cut down the extent of 
their operations and contracted their ken- 
nels from patriotic motives. But the 
“doggy” public as well as the breeders, 
nourished their enthusiasm in their hearts 
the while and proved it abundantly by 
the way the show game got into its stride 
again at the Westminster. 
The exhibition was a triumph for 
American-bred dogs. In many breeds, 
dogs of native origin emerged from the 


| YEW persons will be found to dispute 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 





Mrs. Jay V. Hall, with the two Shepherd dogs which 
she and Mr. Hall rightly prize so highly; Vanhall’s 
Herta and Champion Bodo von der Weissenburg 


judging at the top of the list and the 
position of American fanciers was more 
than ever established by the results. Of 
course, many dogs from across the water 
were in the honors, but the home-breds 
made a stronger showing then they ever 
had before. In many breeds, young dogs 
and animals still eligible for the novice 
classes went far along the road to fame. 
This is a most encouraging symptom of 
progress, as it shows that the dogs that 
are just coming into their development, 
rather than old campaigners, are of high 
quality and may be expected to raise the 
general level of competition during the 
continuation of their careers. 


HE competition, this year, in the 

feature event of the show, the special 
for best of any breed, age or sex, was of 
great interest. With three amateur judges 
of experience in the ring, Messrs. Harry 
T. Peters, J. Willoughby Mitchell and 
Theodore Offerman, it was a foregone 
conclusion that there would be no hint of 
judgment made up in advance of the 
showing which spoiled the sporting char- 
acter, if it did not lessen the excitement, 
which attended last year’s holding of 
the show. The (Continued on page 82) 
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Side lamps are banished in favor of 
little lights set directly in the wind- 
shield in one of the Roamer models 


The MacFarlan touring sedan has four 
doors, very large windows and an in- 
teresting treatment of the windshield 


All the instrument dials are grouped 
conveniently on a compact panel in 
the mewest Pierce Arrow models 
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This unusual mounting of a leather 
rear-seat windshield makes this Na- 
tional, Victoria top, weather proof 


The lines of this Packard twelve-cyl- 
inder, collapsible brougham are so well 
balanced as to give an air of elegance 


The headlights are mounted directly 
on the radiator shell of the Lexington, 
giving great rigidity and strength 


Originality in Detail Marks the New Motor Cars 


Body Lines and Little Touches that Embody Novel Ideas 
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Features of great 
practical interest are 
embodied in this Lo- 
comobile military li- 
mousine, a duplicate 
of which was used by 
General Pershing in 
France. Note the dual 
rear wheels and the 
pointed windshield, 
which is so designed 
that glass may be 
slightly opened to 
give clear vision even 
under the most un- 
favorable sort of 
weather conditions 








Highlights of the 1919 Automobile Show 





Charles M. Brown, 
President of the New 
York Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, 
which ran the show 


Refinements of Design Are Plentiful in the Post-War Models 


By RICHARD MOORE 


ROPHETS of ill omen to the 

contrary nowithstanding, New 
York had one of the most interest- 
ing automobile shows of its history 
this year. For the first time since 
the exhibition of new motor car 
models became an annual event, the 
show was held under the auspices 
of the local dealers’ association 
rather than those of the manufac- 
turers, whose association is known 
as the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. To judge from 
the artistic arrangement of the ex- 
hibition and the remarkable demon- 
stration of public interest which it 
aroused, it safely may be assumed 
that the New York shows of the 
future will be run by the dealers. 
It was obviously impossible for the 


makers of automobiles to have en- 
tirely new models ready for the 
market, in most instances, so soon 


after the cessation of the war, but,- 


considering the short time which 
had elapsed between the signing of 
the armistice—and the consequent 
release of the automobile factories 
from war work—and the holding of 
the show, it was altogether aston- 
ishing how many new and interest- 
ing modifications of design and of 
detail were assembled in Madison 
Square Garden and the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory for the exhibi- 
tion. Of improvements in body de- 
tail, there was no lack, however. 
Some of the little niceties of treat- 
ment in windshields, lights and the 
like are the subject of illustration. 











Charles H. Larson, 
Chairman of the Deal- 
ers’ Show Commit- 
tee which made the 
exhibition possible 


This interesting four- 
passenger body by 
Brooks-Ostruk, with 
its unusual treatment 
of hood, cowl and 
mouldings, is mount- 
ed on a Pierce Ar- 
row 24 valve chassis 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


Vanity Fair Presents an Authoritative Review of the 
Post War Tendencies in Spring and Summer Clothing 


Throw-over silk 
scarf in pin check 


T would be quite possible 
I to paraphrase truthfully 

the Shapespearian dictum 
that the evil that men do lives 
after them, in commenting upon 
the relation of the great war to 
the clothes in which men garb 
themselves. There is no mis- 
taking the influence of that 
conflict upon the men’s dress of to-day. It is 
not so much, however, that the civilian clothes 
sound a military note, which might be the re- 
action normally expected, as that the contact 
of men and nations has liberated ideas and 
led to an individuality of dress not to be seen 
before, in this country at any rate. 

Men have very evidently come to realize that 
one of the great mistakes of good taste has been 
too great uniformity of dress. Of course, there 
is a certain degree of likeness in clothes of 
definite types which cannot be avoided, nor is 
it desirable to avoid, but the broad lines in 
which clothes of correctness are now included 
give sufficient latitude for the exercise of a 
great deal of individuality in detail. This situ- 
ation is to be welcomed since it cannot fail to 








(2) Blue flannel double-breasted 
sacque suit with three buttons. 
The sleeve finished with a turn- to show; pink 
back cuff; azure blue shirt white collar; 


From Dawn to Dark 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 








These pages describe, in picture and 
text, the correct wear for men on all 
occasions 
Pages 66 and 67 
Informal and Business Clothes 


Pages 68 and 69 
Formal and Semi-formal Day Wear 
Pages 70 and 71 
Clothes for the Evening 


Pages 74 and 76 
Clothes and Accessories for Out of 
Doors 


Pages 78 and 80 
Tennis and Sporting Clothes 











(3) Gray sacque suit, two but- 
ton, double-breasted; waistcoat 
corded 


gray 
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(1) Derby hat for spring; 
moderate crown and brim ; 
low turnover collar with 
the points well cut away 





shirt: 
soft hat 





(4) Brown sacque suit and rag- 
lan overcoat made of gray col- 
ored covert cloth; brown boots 
and cloth hat in brown mixture 


VANITY FAIR 


Throw-over scarf of 
silk; small figure 


produce a strong reaction from 
the hard and soft, stamped in 
the mould, stiffly rigid type of 
dress, which has been alto- 
gether too common in America. 


F a man realizes that sim- 

ply because he selects a 
single-breasted sacque suit, for 
example, it is not necessary that the lapels be 
exactly of a certain type, or that there be ex- 
actly a certain number of buttons upon his 
jacket—provided the lines of the jacket are 
suitable and becoming—there is plenty of 
chance to suit the individual requirements in 
little matters of the kind referred to. 

Another direct influence of the war, which 
was felt during its progress, but is, perhaps, 
intensified now that it is over, is that all dress 
of an informal character should be essentially 
practical and comfortable. For instance, the 
low turnover collar (1) has quite properly sup- 
plemented the high and uncomfortable collar of 
previous seasons. This collar is considerably 
lower in front than in the back, and its points 
are rather sharply cut away, leaving plenty of 








(5) Gray covert cloth Chester- 
field overcoat with velvet collar 
and plain sleeves worn with 
white spats over black shoes 
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space for the knot of the tie. 
It is suitable for wear with all 
sorts of informal costumes, and 
is preferably made of rather 
coarse linen. 

The same tendency toward 
sensible comfort is to be ob- 
served in suits and overcoats 
for spring and summer. Some 
of the more desirable types of 
these garments are illustrated 
Silk throw-over in these pages. For example, 
quiet, Feovith 2 =the best type of a double- 
tional pattern breasted business suit (2) has 

a jacket which falls easily to 
the outline of the figure. It is cut with a nice 
judgment as to length, and is made with three 
buttons. This jacket has two 
pockets, with flaps, in the skirts 
and one breast pocket. A suit of 
this kind may well be made of 
soft blue flannel, either plain or 
with a pin stripe. The edge of 
the waistcoat shows slightly in 
the V of the coat, and the sleeves 
are finished with a narrow, turn- 
back cuff and three buttons. For 
many men this double-breasted 
type of jacket is far more becom- 
ing than the single-breasted type, 
and it also affords a welcome 
change and variety in dress. 


a sacque suit for in- 
formal wear in town (3) is 
a single-breasted jacket with two 
buttons and rather long lapels 
rolled softly. The skirt of this 
jacket is rounded away slightly, 
and the front is suf- 
ficiently open to 
show quite a little 
of the double- 
breasted waistcoat 
made of the same 
material. The home- 
spun and _ worsted 
mixtures are, of 
course, very suitable 
as materials for a 
suit of this character. 

Another type of 
single - breasted 
sacque suit with three 
buttons (4) is a lit- 
tle more severe in 
line, and buttons up 
much more closely in the neck. It is illustrated 
here under a very good type of overcoat. This 
is a loose-hanging raglan coat made of covert 
cloth with plainly marked seams, wide collar, 
and generous lapels. It is made with rather 
broad turn-back cuffs, and with two slanting 
pockets, which are deep and roomy. With 
such a costume may well be worn brown low 
boots, brogued or plain, colored shirt with white 
collar, throw-over scarf, and soft felt hat or 
cloth hat. 





T would be quite impossible, within the 
limits of such an article as this, to describe 
all of the types of overcoats which are desir- 


) 





Informal and Business Clothes and Accessories 





Silk handkerchiefs in quiet combina- 
tions of colors; one with pattern 





Three attractive examples of the ubiquitous silk shirt. 
various widths of striping which are among the most desirable. The color com- 
binations are many, but the quieter hues are to be preferred for most purposes 





(6) Spring and summer straw hats of several types, including split straws of 
boater shapes with moderately high crowns and rather narrow brims; fine 
grain Panama; very light weight Leghorn; and a light weight Bangkok 


Socks of silk and fine quality 
lisle in clocks and ribbed weaves 


They illustrate the 
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able among the models of this 
spring, but another coat of 
covert cloth (5) would perhaps 
be interesting for description. 
This coat is a Chesterfield, 
coming just below the knee 
and made loosely but with 
rather severe lines. It is fin- 
ished with a velvet collar, but 
with plain cuffs, having three 
buttons. Such a coat is slight- 
ly more formal in character Quiet four -in- 
and may be seen on men of ri an i 
known good taste accompanied silk grenadine 
by a black jacket with striped 
or shepherd plaid trousers, black boots, white 
spats and black or gray derby. 

Among the desirable boots for 
informal wear this spring are the 
full brogued tan oxfords, and 
black oxfords, also finished with 
brogueing. This type of treat- 
ment lends a certain air of infor- 
mality to the shoe and gives it, 
also, a sense of stoutness which is 
desirable. The brogue is essen- 
tially a service shoe, originally de- 
signed for hard usage and suit- 
able, therefore, for practical and 
utilitarian purposes. Some of its 
variations, which lend themselves 
particularly well to country wear 
and to the various usages of sport 
will be discussed later. 


ATS for the spring and sum- 
mer include all the familiar 
varieties of straw, Panama and 
Leghorn (6). The boater hats 
will be found to 
have fairly high 
crowns and brims 
tending to be narrow 
rather than broad; 
without exaggeration 
of either tendency, 
however. The derby 
shows a spring block 
which has a moder- 
ately rolling brim 
and a fairly full and 
slightly flattened 
crown. There are 
signs of a marked 
revival of the light 
gray derby which is 
worn either with a 
band of the same shade or with a black band. 
This is a type of hat which is not universally 
becoming but, on those men whom it does suit, 
it looks exceedingly smart. 

A similar shade of rather light, clear gray 
is used in many of the newer Homburg hats. 
The color is one which is distinctly more con- 
spicuous than the darker shades and should be 
used, therefore, with discretion. Men have 
learned from that best of schoolmasters, ex- 
perience, that light weight is the first essential 
of the warm weather hat. For this reason, it 
safely may be predicted that a greater propor- 
tion of Panamas and Leghorns will be seen 
among the summer headgear than ever before. 





Plain low brown ox- 
ford with plain cap, 
low heel, single lace 


Full brogued brown 
low boot, heavy sole, 
showing single lace 








(7) Cutaway coat of black worsted, 
worn with cashmere trousers of dark 
gray and black; white, single-breast- 
ed waistcoat, poke collar, black boots 
with light buttoned uppers of cloth 


individuality in dress on which I have al- 
ready made comment, cannot find its fullest 
expression in the more formal types of clothes 
such as those which lend themselves to the 
functions of the afternoon. Nevertheless, even 
in this somewhat prescribed area, there is more 
variation at present than has been noticeable 
for many seasons gone by. A morn- 
ing coat is a morning coat, you will 
say. True enough, yet it has vari- 
ous and sundry minor variations 
which give it individuality. For 
example, the question of braid 
gives an opportunity for a depar- 
ture from rigid type. On the whole, 
the cutaway is in a bit better form 
if its edges are innocent of braid- 
ing, but braid is none the less per- 
missible and it may vary—within 
bounds—in width. Moreover the 
morning coat may have two buttons 
(7), three buttons or even one but- 
ton; all of which makes it apparent 
that one cannot simply call this im- 
portant garment a morning coat 

and let it go at that. 

There is every indication that 
the frock coat will be used for 
formal wear this spring more than 
it has for several previous years. 
It is a garment of altogether too 
much elegance and distinction to 
be cast aside in favor—exclusively 

—of the less imposing cut- 
away. It has a purpose all 
its own and a place in the 


iE the nature of things, the tendency toward 


Crook handle Ma- 
lacca stick with a 
simple gold band 








(8) Double-breasted frock overcoat 
with slanting pockets, made of 
vicuna. Worn over a morning coat 
and black trousers with a white 
stripe. Varnished boots, buttoned 


wardrobe of the truly well dressed man which 
no other coat can fill. One of the most graceful 
and good looking of the frock coat variations 
is illustrated in an accompanying sketch (9). 
This is a well-balanced coat with the waistline 
sufficiently defined to give the desired effect of 
slimness but not marked in any exaggerated 
way. It is made with three buttons but is in- 
tended to be worn open, the fronts being merely 
caught together by a loop at the third or lowest 
button. With such a coat are worn a silk hat, 
of course, a white, double-breasted waistcoat 
of linen, a bold wing collar, dark ascot scarf, 
trousers of cashmere in dark gray with broad 
black stripes or black with narrow white stripes 
and black patent leather boots with buttoned 
calfskin uppers. 


N interesting variation of the costume which 
has a formal note is of a distinctly English 
type. This is a black jacket, made of vicuna or 
worsted and cut without long skirts or tails. 
It may well be made with one button—as in 
the illustration in this issue (10) and should 
be so cut as to expose, when buttoned, quite a 
bit of the waistcoat beneath. The latter may 
be of the double-breasted variety and looks 
well made of rather coarse white linen. With 
such a jacket and waistcoat, trousers of striped 
cashmere or even of shepherd’s check material 
may be worn. The boots would be of black 
calfskin, buttoned or of patent leather with 
calfskin uppers. As this costume is of a semi- 
formal rather than of a strictly formal charac- 
ter, a colored shirt is permissible. A man I 
noticed the other day, who evidently knew what 
he was about in matters sartorial, had chosen 
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(ood Clothes for 
Afternoon Functions 


a shirt of the popular azure blue color. He 
wore a collar of the bold wing type and a bow 
tie of a darker shade of blue than the shirt. 
The effect of the whole costume was striking. 
It certainly could not be called unobtrusive 
and, on some men, it would have been unpleas- 
antly loud, but this particular man had the air 
and the carriage which made it seem quiet in 
the picture. 

It will not be in the least surprising, if one 
indulges in a bit of analysis, to observe an 
unwonted air of smartness and good grooming 
in the genus American gentleman when he is 
wearing his formal bib and tucker this season. 
One may wonder a bit, at first, why so many 
men seem to be better turned out than ever be- 
fore, but the reason is not really far to seek. 
Once more it is the war that is at the bottom 
of it. The man who has had a year or so in 
the army carries back with him into mufti an 
appreciable percentage of his military bearing 
and swing and this very carriage—which might 
perhaps be described as an easy uprightness— 
as precisely the necessary thing to set off to the 
best advantage the longer coats such as the 
cutaway and the frock. 


HE same thing is true, to no less a degree, 
of the types of overcoat which properly ac- 
company these formal kinds of dress. The 
frock overcoat, for example (8) cannot look 
its best on a man out of training or carrying 














(9) Frock coat of black vicuna, worn unbuttoned 
and caught with a loop at the third button. Dou- 
ble-breasted white waistcoat, ascot scarf, bold 
wing collar, patent leather boots with calf uppers 
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For Functions With a 
Touch of Formality 






Handkerchiefs of fine 
linen with white bor- 
ders and colored centers 





Colored scarfs with di- 
agonal stripings of 
white and self colors 


Dots and self stripes 
in seasonable scarfs 


Attractive patterns 
among the newer silks 








Socks of silk and of light weight lisle 
in weaves of new and pleasing pattern 





Plain black oxford in 


Full brogued, patent 


calfskin; single lace leather formal  oxfor] 


(10) Two button black jacket worn 
with a dark gray and black, striped 
cashmere trousers; double-breasted 
white waistcoat, azure blue shirt, 
wing collar, dark blue bow tie 


himself with even a suggestion of a slouch. 
Such a coat requires an erect bearing and a 
certain ease of pose which are the essence of 
true military carriage. If one is minded, there- 
fore, to seek for the minor blessings which the 
war has brought in its wake, one of them may 
surely be found in the fact that our young man- 
hood will be found more pleasing to the eye 
for many a year to come. 

There are many opportunities to gratify a 
discriminating taste this year in the host of 
small accessories that accompany the more 
formal types of day dress. Never before, it 
seems to me, have there been so many really 
good new patterns in neckwear and hosiery, 
for instance. Apparently it is going to be a 
season of striped scarfs. Stripes of a sort we 
have always with us, but this year they have 
taken on a new range of variety and attraction. 
One of the countless variations which is worth 
while is a sort of bashful brother to the famil- 
iar regimental stripe. In the scarf of this kind, 
the bright colors of the regimentals—so suit- 
able and pleasing for the country club and 
sporting uses—are subdued and modified. The 
contrasting shades are there, as in the more 
resplendent types, but they are more subtle, 
more retiring. 





S to the scarf materials, both for formal and 
informal ties, the range of choice is very 
wide. Among the most popular, and deservedly 
popular, are the foulards and the grenadines. 
Some of the latter, of Italian weave, are re- 
‘markable for their light weight, combined with 
body, and are to be had in an almost endless 
variety of shade and pattern, but with diagonal 
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Paletot overcoat, of dark stuff worn 
over a morning coat and striped 
cashmere trousers. Black varnished 
boots with taupe colored cloth up- 
pers, buttoned. Crook Malacca stick 


stripes again in the foreground. Of course, 
there is less novelty about the dotted foulards 
but they, as well as the interesting block printed 
types, have a niche of their own in the gallery 
of neckwear; a niche which cannot be filled by 
substitution. It may be said in passing that 
the liberation of taste in dress already touched 
upon, which leads to the greater expression of 
individuality than has been permis- 
sible heretofore, does not extend 
to a neglect of conservatism in neck- 
wear. The man of taste will es- 
chew the portiere type of cravating 
in the year of grace 1919 as defi- 
nitely as he has in the years that 
have gone before. 

If it is true that there are many 
attractive new weaves and color 
blendings in scarfs this season, it 
is equally true of socks. All the 
familiar types of clocks in self col- 
ors and contrasting shades are with 
us. In addition, however, there are 
many engaging patterns in two-col- 
or mixtures and in ribbed socks 
which show one color in the ribbing f 
and another in the ground work. 
The lisle socks, in particular, are 
to be had in a‘wider variety of at- 
tractive designs than ever before. 
Whether this is because of experi- 
ments with this material as a pos- 
sible war substitution for silk or 
not, the fact remains that 
the choice of hosiery types 
has been widely extended by 
a more general use of lisle. 


Crook Malacca stick 
with a handle of 
darker brier root 
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(11) Single-breasted, shawl collar 
dinner jacket, with waistcoat and 
trousers of the same material, wing 
collar, long vamp evening pumps 





(12) Formal evening suit; sleeves 
finished plain, with four buttons; 
double-breasted white waistcoat, 
poke collar, straight white club tie 
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(13) Smoking jacket suit, double- 
breasted, lapel faced with bright 
silk, two and a quarter inch cuffs, 
silk taced, patent leather low boots 


Clothes to Be Worn After Sundown 


HEN the spring twilight has faded into 
dusk or the long afterglow of the sum- 


mer has begun to pale, the refreshment 
of a change into evening clothes is particularly 
welcome. The very fact that modern evening 
clothes are confined to the severity of black and 
white should lead to their most careful selec- 
tion. It was easy enough, doubtless, in the 
brave old days when men wore satins and vel- 
vets, knee breeches and ruffles, to be well, or at 
least elegantly, dressed. But the sobriety of the 
modern dinner jacket or evening coat makes 
the matter of display entirely subservient and 
puts upon the man who is careful about his 


Two good types of eve- 
ning socks; one very 
light weight with rib 
weave, the other heavier 
but with ribs also 








(14) Plain bosom evening shirt, single- 
breasted white picquet waistcoat with three 
buttons, wing collar, white silk muffler with 
monogram in openwork, white kid gloves 





® 


appearance the burden of strict attention to the 
little niceties that distinguish good dressing 
from mere dressing. 

And it is astonishing to what a degree the 
exercise of individual preference is possible— 
always within the bounds of certain definite 
conventions, of course—in so rigidly limited a 
matter as the selection of evening clothes. 
Granting that all dinner jackets are cut so as 
to expose the shirt bosom, for instance, there 
are, nevertheless, several quite distinct types of 
this ubiquitous garment from which to choose. 
Two divergent styles are the subject of illus- 
tration in this issue of Vanity Fair (11 and 


Very sheer linen hand- 
kerchiefs for evening 
use; in various patterns 
of border and hem 
arrangements, white 
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What a Man Will Choose for 


13). One is a single-breasted jack- 
et of the more conventional type, 
following easily the outlines of the 
figure. It is made with a rather 
deep shawl collar and lapels of 
medium width. The skirts are 
rounded off in front and cut slight- 
ly away and the jacket, worn open, 
has an air of easy indifference. 


UITE as attractive in its way, 
but of a decidedly different 
type is the other jacket illustrated. 
This coat is of the smoking jacket 
type, double-breasted and button- 
ing with two buttons. It is cut 
square in front and does not leave 
nearly so deep a V of shirt front 
exposed as does the other. The 
lapels are silk faced and the sleeves 
are finished with silk-faced cuffs 
two and one quarter inches deep. 
This coat is even less formal in 
character than the other dinner 
jacket and is most suitable for a 
small dinner among close 
friends or for use at the club. 
The wing collar, the opening 
between the points of which 
should be rather wide, has supplanted, to a 
great extent, other collar types for wear in the 
evening. This is true alike of the informal 
dinner costume and of full evening dress. For 
the latter, however, especially when it is to be 
used on an occasion of strict formality, the 
poke collar—often disrespectfully called the 
“choker’—may properly be worn. If such a 
collar is chosen, it usually looks best with a 
straight-end club tie (12). 

In the matter of white waistcoats there is 
ample opportunity for individual discrimina- 
tion. A good type is double-breasted and has 
four buttons. It is round at the bottom, of 
course, and leaves a goodly expanse of shirt 
front exposed to view. If one prefers, a single- 
breasted waistcoat with three or four buttons 
and moderately long points may be worn (14). 
Whatever type one selects, care should be ex- 
ercised that it does not commit the cardinal 
fault of evening waistcoats of the ordinary 
commercial variety; namely that it does not 
show its lower edges below the fronts of the 
dress coat. Nothing detracts more from the 
desired appearance of evening clothes than this 
fault all too common in a day of clothes on the 
quantity production basis: nothing proclaims 
more plainly to the truly informed a man’s 
lack of knowledge or lack of care about his 
dress. 


(15) Crook han- 
dle ebony stick 
with ivory cap 


VEN in the springtime one must wear an 

overcoat at night. The black, unlined or 
skeleton lined Chesterfield is always in good 
form and convenient. The Inverness, however, 
which has been adopted to a growing extent 
by men of taste in this country as an evening 
coat during the past season, is a welcome vari- 
ation from the more commonplace types. For 
use in the warmer months this good-looking 


garment should be made without lining. The 





All patent leather, low eve- 
ning shoe with single lace 





A desirable block for the 
silk hat. Moderately high 
crown, rather rolling brim 


material may be a light weight vicuna and the 
facings should be of bright silk (16). It is a 
type of coat which deserves more widespread 
recognition on this side of the broad Atlantic; 
a recognition more comparable to that which it 
enjoys in England and on the continent. It 
has much that is practical to recommend it 
and, rightly cut, has much distinction of line. 
Here, once more, the influence of the war 
may be expected to be felt in a beneficial way 
upon men’s clothes. We have become quite 
hardened to the sight of men in capes because 
of the liberal sprinkling of foreign officers in 
any smart gathering nowadays. Any subcon- 
scious prejudice which one may have held 
against the association of the cape with a man, 
can hardly survive the obvious commentary of 
the row of insignia for valorous deeds which 
is revealed when many of these cape wearers 
leave their outer garments at the coat room. 
Walking sticks, their history and associa- 
tions, might easily furnish matter for a fat 














(16) Light weight, unlined Inverness with silk 
facings, to be worn with full evening dress 
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volume; indeed they have been 
treated rather voluminously by sev- 
eral authors. Naturally, there is 
no scope for anything but the mer- 
est passing reference in an article 
such as this, but they are too inter- 
esting a part of a man’s wardrobe 
to be entirely neglected. With many 
a man, his sticks are nearly as much 
of a hobby as his pipes, which is 
to say that they form the subject 
of a very pet hobby indeed. After 
all, when one comes to think of it, 
it is not strange that this should be 
so. The stick is a faithful com- 
panion and, sometimes, protector, 
on all sorts of occasions, from a 
ramble in the country to a stroll 
home after the relaxations of the 
Midnight Frolic. It is with sticks 
for the latter use that we are par- 
ticularly concerned at the moment. 


§ gee stick should be as simple 
and unostentatious as any 
other part of the evening costume. 
Also it should not be too light 
and flippant an article, but fit- 
ted to do its duty as a weapon 
on the actual, if remote, 
chance, that one will need it. One of the 
woods which is well suited to meet all these re- 
quirements is ebony. An _ excellently bal- 
anced stick of ebony, its crooked handle capped 
with ivory, is shown in a photograph on these 
pages (15). It is heavy without being ponder- 
ous, dignified and well suited to the quiet 
panoply of evening dress. Another good type 
of stick is a dark specimen of the wonderful 
Malacca—that monarch of walking stick woods 
—with its remarkable lightness combined with 
caliber and strength. Of the Malacca, the so 
called all-bark sticks are the most desirable— 
and the most difficult to obtain. But they are 
worth searching for. A cane for any type of 
use should be as devoid of ornament as pos- 
sible’ A simple band for a monogram, or a 
modest gold or silver cap is as much ornamen- 
tation as is permissible. ‘The day of the gold 
handled walking stick, with its flavor of laven- 
der and old lace, has long since passed. 


Dark Malacca 
stick with gold 
band and cap 


HOES for evening wear do not show any 

marked departure from the conventional 
styles this season. One of the best types is the 
light weight, all patent leather oxford, laced 
with a single lace. This form of lacing, by the 
way, is to be preferred with oxfords of all sorts, 
as it has a much neater appearance than the 
more ordinary double lacing. The patent 
leather pump with a rather long vamp and a 
slightly squared toe, is suitable, of course, for 
many of the functions of the evening, especially 
where dancing is involved. It should not have 
too high a heel or too wide a sole. There are 
many attractive types of silk socks to be had 
for use with the evening costume. For men who 
prefer a more substantial stocking, the heavy, 
plain French silks, with, perhaps, a simple 
clock of black or of white are very alluring. 





Patent leather 


pump with 
slightly squared toe, low heel 
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Just to start the day right, the débutante begins with a ride over to 
Westbury. These riding clothes show that the Motor Corps ladies 
aren’t the only ones who can go in for that sort of thing; the coat 
on the right is of tweed, worn with a French flannel shirt, white 
breeches and black boots. The raincoat is of rubber and linen fabric 






Sports Clothes by 
Wetzel, and by 
Gray and Lampel 





She hasn’t a thing in the world to do before 
luncheon except walk over to Oyster Bay and 
back. That necessitates the second of her light- 
ning-change acts—this time, to a costume which 
features a charming little coat of light blue tweed 


is of green charmeuse with what is known as 
the new Paris back, so called because there 
isn’t any. With touching confidence, she trusts 


| And this is the end of a perfect day. Her gown 
| all to the black velvet strap around her neck 





Her afternoon is practically idle—only thirty- 
six holes of golf, or so. This brings about a 
complete change in her young life—a golf suit of 
gray shetland homespun, with pressed pleats at 
the armholes of the coat, so that it doesn’t cut 
in on her swing. The shirt is of blue silk 


It’s All in the Day’s Work at Piping Rock 


Sketches by Gordon Conway 


AKING one consideration with another, a débutante certainly has a hard Every day in the Year.” But times have changed. When a 1919 model dé- 


struggle to get along in this cruel world. Just think, for instance, all that 
she has to go through before she can spend a day in the country. There used 
to be a time when all! a young girl needed, for a week-end visit, was a nightgown, 
a virginal toothbrush, and a limp-leather copy of “Thoughts from the Poets for 


butante spends a day close to nature, it takes three taxicabs, an express wagon, 
and a couple of motor lorries to carry along her impedimenta. Her life is full 
of changes; she has to have all the rapid change talents of a protean artist. 
A débutante’s day at Piping Rock is here, sartorially speaking, made manifest. 
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“I'm riveting firm and true 
‘i i With a durable frame in view. 

; Just rivet your mind on a Campbell kind 
And you'll be a builder, too.” 
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“Building up” 


First, chouse the right materials to 


build with. 


The old-fashioned idea of a heavy meat 
diet as the best way to build health and 
strength was like some old stone buildings 
‘ you've seen—with more weight than strength. Architects know better now, 
Pi so do dieticians. Modern hygiene shows that you must have an abundance 
of good vegetables to build a vigorous constitution. 








You are using the best kind of “building up’”’ material when you eat 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It combines the invigorating meat All authorities agree that good 
juices of selected beef with the nour- — goup eaten every day is one of the 
ishing properties of choice vegetables, 


fine herbs, strength-giving cereals. ee: of keeping in ik ieiaia 
And all these are in the most digesti- physical condition. And at this time 


ble form. of year when the system is inclined 


This is not only a tempting and to be sluggish, you realize especially 
appetizing meal course but it supplies the need and the 
in a substantial measure the vital 
elements necessary to correct the “es 
blood, regulate the body processes some and delicious 


and create active energy. soup. 


value of this whole- 





Now is the time to order it by the dozen or more. 
And always serve it steaming hot. 


d 21 kinds 12c a can 
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Our faith in the inherent desire 
of men to have the best clothes 
that human 'minds and_ hands 
can make is responsible for the 
superiority of 
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For the Great Outdoors 


(Continued from page 71) 














(17) Country suit of homespun; the 
jacket cut like an English military 
jacket, with large bellows pockets; 
low brown boots, wool socks, cloth 
hat, colored shirt with attached collar 





(18) Motor coat of light-weight 
tweed, cut rather loosely with plenty 
of room in the shoulders. Lapels 
button at throat without turning up 
the collar. Slash pockets cut through 





(19) Pipes of old Italian briar 


root, the lower one 


ery light 


in weight, rough ‘shell’? briar 


| no department of modern life, per- 
haps, have there been greater ad- 
vances recently than in the development 
of sensible outdoor clothing. I mean 
clothing intended primarily for use in 
the country and for the various sports. 
If we have been a bit backward in this 
development in America, we have now 
made up, with a vengeance, for all our 
former delinquencies. Each sport ob- 
viously demands its special costume, just 
as it demands its special apparatus and 
not to be properly equipped for it de- 
stroys no little of the pleasure of the 
sport itself. It is something like the 


perennial argument about fishing. It 
cannot be denied that game fish can be 
caught on bait such as the humble angle 


worm, but no fisherman who had ever 
succumbed to the magic of the dry fly 
would care to take a trout by the orig- 
inal, swimming hole method. 

No attempt can be made here to go 
exhaustively into the clothes for even 
one sport, but there are illustrated on 
these pages a number of useful types 
of clothing and accessories for the great 
world of outdoors which will commend 
themselves to men of good judgment. 
A very sensible type of country lounge 
suit, for instance, is the subject of one 
sketch (17). This suit—with long 
trousers—has a jacket cut after the 
fashion of a British military tunic. The 
waist line is slightly defined and it is 
accentuated by (Continued on page 76) 





White buckskin shoe with black leather trimming and heavy black rubber 


sole. 


White buckskin shoe, full brogued, with white rubber sole. 


Leather 


soled white buckskin for use at the house party or watching the tennis 
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H. Altman & Cn. 


MADISON AVENUE =FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Thirty-fourth Street Thirty-fifth Street 





Men’s “Altman Standard” Clothes 


represented in 
Fine Suits and Overcoats 
for Spring and Summer 


are the important feature of the display in the 
Men’s Clothing Department, on the SIXTH FLOOR 





Specially selected with a view to securing for B. Altman & Co.’s 
patrons the quality, style and finish in ready-to-wear gar- 


ments that are, as a rule, obtainable only in those of custom= 
make, these Suits and Overcoats represent the finest 
production of the leading manufacturers. 


The prices (in regular Stock) are: 


MEN’S SACK SUITS 
$35.00, $40.00, $45.00 upward to $70.00 


MEN’S SPRING OVERCOATS 
$35.00, $40.00 upward to $55.00 
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Strong style lines. 


Trimming and finish 
typicalof The Townsend- 
Grace Company’s criti: 
cal attention to detail. 


Included in the line are Pana- 
mas, Leghorns, featherweight 
Bankoks, etc.—types and models 
to meet the well dressed man’s 


every requirement. 
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Bakimore Hd, USA. 


Designers and Manufaéturers of 
Men’s Straw Hats Exclusively. 












































ERVICE— built in 
with quality materials 
and expert workmanship 
—is the predominating 
characteristic of this 
distinctive HERRING 
}BONE SENNET. 
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—at leading dealers’ 
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VANITY FAIR 


Yor the Great Outdoors 


(Continued from page 74) 


Soft felt hat of light 
gray color; low turn- 
over collar of linen 


means of a short belt in the back. The 
jacket has four big, roomy pockets of 
the bellows type; the kind of pockets 
which were so sadly lacking in the uni- 
forms of our own officers in the recent 
campaign. They make the most con- 
venient of receptacles of the many things 
which one usually like to have with one 
in the country. A colored shirt, with 
attached collar to match, heavy brown 
low boots and a comfortable cloth hat 
complete the costume. 


[fF you do much motoring—and who 
does not in this gasolene age?—an 
intelligently designed motor coat is an 
essential. One shown here 
(18) has roominess where 
room is required. Of the 
double-breasted variety, it 
gives plenty of protection 
from the wind and is so 
designed that it may be 
buttoned up at the neck 
without turning up the 
collar. The pockets are 
slash pockets and are cut 
through, so that one may 
get at his inner pockets 
without unbuttoning the 
coat. This is not a new 
idea, of course, but it is a 
feature which is foolishly 
left out of many coats in- 
tended for motoring where 
it is well nigh an essential. 
There are few things more 
annoying than to have to 
throw open one’s coat in 
the high wind created by 
the car itself, if not by 
nature, in order to reach 
one’s watch or much- 
wanted cigarette box. 
Fortunately, we are be- 





Printed foulard 


bow tie; low on the American mar- 
turnover 








Most of the remaining men who tell you 
that they cannot smoke a pipe are of 
that opinion simply because they have 
never given a pipe a fair trial. Ad- 
mittedly, new pipes are not very pleas- 
ant to break in—although the hard 
Italian briar root such as that in the 
pipes illustrated on these pages (19) 
seems to give less trouble than usual in 
this regard—but the experiment is all 
too often made with a pipe of poor 
grade and some hot-burning, commercial 
tobacco. Naturally, the tongue of the 
experimenter is burned and he turns 
from this form of my Lady Nicotine a 
disillusioned man. If he would choose 
his pipe and his tobacco 
with as much care as he de- 
votes to his favorite brand 
of cigars, however, he would 
soon be an ardent devotee 
of the briar. 

Better pipes are now 
iainiien ket than ever before; 
better to look at and bet- 
ter to smoke. One of the 
attractive novelties is the 
so-called “shell. briar”, in 
which the outside of the 
pipe is rough and crinkley, 
like the bark of a tree. 
These pipes have the ad- 
vantage of being very light 
in weight, although the 
thickness of wood is no 
less than in the ordinary, 
smooth finished kind. For 
this reason, they are very 
comfortable to smoke and 
can be used steadily while 
playing golf or taking any 
of the milder forms of 
exercise. Of course, the 
physical culturist will scoff 


coming more and more of Striped grenadine at smoking while exercis- 
a nation of pipe smokers, four-in-hand; fold ing, but the fact remains 
like our English cousins. collar not too high that men do it regularly. 











Silk shirt with collar to match; 
fine stripes in quiet color com- 
binations; four-in-hand scarf of a 
darker shade of the same color tone 





Pleated bosom shirt in gray and 
blue, made of the fine handker- 
chief linen; handkerchief of the 
same, sheer material; broad hem 
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She Success of bhe 


lemplar 


She Super Ine Small Car 


Ki HE moderation of size is desirable in a motor 
car—for convenience and economy of operation. 





Superfine quality is desirable—for economy 
of up-keep—and to perpetuate economy of 
operation. 


Templar success is due to the tremendous and grow- 
ing appreciation of these virtues in motor cars; to the 
skill with which the car was designed and is produced; 


—and to the enthusiasm of Templar dealers aroused 
by the volume ‘of sales which greeted the first car to 


fully measure up to such exacting ideals. 
y g 
Top -L@/lve Production is steadily increasing to meet the require- 


f success. 
Motor i 


See the Templar dealer or write for catalogue. 


Five Passenger Touring $2185 
Four Passenger Sportette $2185 


Four Passenger Victoria Elite $2285 The Templar Motors Corporation 
Two Pass. Touring Roadster $2385 ¥ 
Five Passenger Sedan $3285 2600 Halstead Street, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 


Prices f. o. b. Cleveland 








The Touring Car 
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The Brunswick 


j3-Button (Conservative 


Hickey-Freeman Clothes for 
Men enjoy one distinction over 
any other ready-for-service 
clothes made, in that they are 
bought oftener than they are sold! 


Preference sells them, 


not persuasion / 


Hickey-Freeman Go. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE os 200 FIFTH AVENUE 








VANITY FAIR 


Clothes for Sporting Use 








Light weight 
soft hat in 
drab twill 





Cap of drab 
twill cloth to 
match the hat 


A light weight flannel shirt and some 
white wool socks with various clockings 


c is a truism to say that no man can 


be better dressed than his shoes. This , 


is as much of an axiom as the analogous 
saying of good dog judges to the effect 
that no dog is better than his feet. Cer- 
tainly it is a saying fully established in 
fact when it comes to sports. Unless 
a man be well shod he cannot either 
play his favorite game well or look the 
part when he is playing it. Therefore 
it is doubly important to consider one’s 
footgear well when it is a question of 
golf or tennis. One of the satisfactory 
forms of shoe for the royal and ancient 
game is the Scotch brogue fitted with a 
lorne tongue; the latter serving the prac- 
tical purpose of keeping the laces clear 
should one get into the rough and add- 
ing finish to the shoe as well. A very 
good looking low boot for golf also is 
the white buckskin shoe trimmed with 


brown leather (21). Shoes of this type 
are often made with too light a sole to 
be of service. It is almost fair to say 
that, in average cases, the endurance of 
the walker or golf player is in inverse 
ratio to the thinness of the soles of his 
shoes. A heavy shoe is far less tiring 
than a light one, just as a heavy wool 
sock is far most restful for the feet in 
exercise than a sock of light silk. 

For golf, the clothes must be so cut 
as to give absolute freedom of swing. 
One of the jackets illustrated in this is- 
sue (20) is especially well designed with 
this end in view. It is trim looking and 
marks the waist lines, but is so cut in 
the back as to leave plenty of play for 
the shoulder. Such a jacket looks well 
with full bag knickerbockers and, of 
course, wool stockings. Either a cloth 
hat or a cap (Continued on page 80) 
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Polo shirt of madras 
with a carefully de- 
signed button collar 





Foulard bow ties. with 
printed Indian designs 
in soft, bright colors 


Throw-over scarfs in 
regimental stripes and 
in more subdued stripes 
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Changing seasons and the last bite of winter are troublesome times DY Be 
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_——— for the best of complexions. The dust laden winds often cause black- 
Se heads and eruptions that are unsightly and annoying—skins are apt to / 
a appear rough, red and blotchy. 


The use of Resinol Soap rarely fails to overcome such blemishes promptly For a generous free 
and agreeably. The soothing medication it contains is prepared for just such sample write Depart 
treatment. Use it night and morning. 


ment A-26—Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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stokes Arethony 


CSE Bex) % LOTHI HIN IN« Ga 
Gentlemens Furnishing 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


uns, 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Clothing Ready made or to Measure 
for Spring 

Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 

Sporting Clothes and Light- -weight 
Overcoats 
English and Domestic Hats & Furnishings 
Boots & Shoes for Dress, Street & Sport 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Goods 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


Complete Clothing Outfits for Officers resuming 
Civilian Life, as well as for those 
continuing in the Service 


NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Bertrevue Avenue 


BOSTON SALES-OFFICES 
Tremont cor. Boriston STREET 
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DOUBLE-BREASTED 


A DEFINITE ENGLISH TAILOR ATMOS- 
PHERE PREVAILS IN THE JACKET 
SKETCHED. THE MOST NOTICEABLE 
FEATURE IS THE FLARE TO THE SKIRT, 
WHICH FINCHLEY HAS SECURED PY 
PLACING THE WAIST AT A HIGH POINT 
AND GIVING THE BACK A DEEP VENT. 


$50 


CUSTOM SERVICE 
THE ANNOYANCE OF 


WITHOUT 
A TRY-ON 


READY -7T0-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


Spring Style Brochure 


[FING THILIENY 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 


Send Sor 























VANITY FAIR 


Clothes for Sporting Use 


(20) Two-button golf jacket with 


slash pockets; short 
back; wool 


may be worn. Either form 
of headgear may be had 
this season in an attractive 
light weight material, some- 
thing like a whipcord and 
of a neutral drab color 
which should be useful in 
a strong sun. 


OST men have had a 

lot of trouble in find- 
ing soft-collared white 
shirts — polo shirts — with 
collars that did not fit 
abominably in_ practical 
service. As a rule, the 
points of the collar are 
buttoned down to the shirt 
at the wrong place with 
the result that they either 
drag, when one is exercis- 
ing, or else ride up in an 
unsightly hump on either 
side of the scarf. One in- 
telligent shirt maker has 
had exactly this difficulty 
in view in designing his 


stockings; 
buckskin Russia trimmed shoes 


(Continued from page 78) 





belt in the large 


white 





Tennis trousers of 
white flannel, striped 
with black;  ban- 
dana handkerchief 


Stockinet belted jacket with two 
pockets. 
twillet; heavy, high laced brown 
boots; cap with one-piece top 


Trousers of 


polo shirts this year and 
has placed the buttons so 
that the collar remains as 
it is wanted even in active 
service. This is a long 
step in advance. 

Obviously the soft collar 
is the most comfortable for 
any form of exercise, but 
the form of the newest 
turn-over, starched collars 
lends itself very well to use 
for the less strenuous sports. 
These collars are so low 
and are cut away so well 
at the points that they in- 
terfere little with one’s ease 
of motion. It is quite pos- 
sible to play golf in com- 
fort with a modern starched 
collar on. I am not at- 
tempting to advocate the 
use. of starch for any 
game, but the fact that it 
is at all possible goes to 
show that the era of sensi- 
ble dress had dawned. 





(21) Full Scotch brogue with lorne tongue; English military walking boot for 


use with Johdpore trousers; 


white buckskin shoe with brown leather foxings 
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| Anteriors of Subtle Charnt 


at the Hampton Shops 
‘THE joy and lightsome charm ex- 
pressed by an interior reminiscent 
of Fontainebleau reflects today the 
spirit of the joy of peace, bringing a 
need for surroundings happy in the col- 
orings of soft textiles harmonious with 
their architectural. backgrounds, and 
furniture exquisite in line and detail. 


At the Hampton Shops, assembling 
delightful interiors of every worth- 
while epoch in infinite variety, you can 
find that which meets your especial 
needs and avail yourself of the re- 
sources, the skill and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the Hampton Deco- 
rators who have collected these rare 
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NONE GENUINE WITHOUT NAME WOVEN IN SELVAGE 


lk, Shirlings fr Men 


REAL achievement of textile 
craftsmanship, conservative in 


Week Qepe 


design, wonderfully rich and mellow 
in texture. Empire Wash. Crepe ap- 
peals primarily to the man who can 
afford higher first costs. 


Empire Wash Crepe is splendidly 
durable and represents the truest kind 
of economy in the long run. 


Sold by the best custom shirt- 
makers and haberdashery shops. Ask 
to see Empire patterns. 


Send for illustrated descriptive booklet 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 
Makers of &:mpire Sills 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 


This label is your protection. 
Look for it on your garments. 


| . MADE OF GENUI 4 


















| ‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
> MADE IN U.S.A. 
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Miss M. E. Warren’s Lewa of Pah- 
kon, best Pekingese under eight 
pounds in the recent specialty show 


VANITY FAIR 





Will-o-Wave Gamester, Mr. George 
J. Willich’s characteristic young 
American wire haired fox terrier 


Laurels for American Bred Dogs 


(Continued from page 63) 


elimination of dogs which were famous 
in many breeds, finally brought the com- 
petition down to four; last season’s 
popular winner, the bull terrier Cham- 
pion Haymarket Faultless; his chief rival 
in 1918, the Pekingese, Champion Phan- 
tom of Ashcroft; the famous Grey- 
hound, Champion Lansdowne Sunflower 
and the Airedale bitch, Champion Brier- 
gate Bright Beauty. It was a difficult 
bit of judging—as such a class must: al- 
ways be—but, to the eyes of many at 
the ringside, including the writer, the 
Greyhound seemed to have a shade the 
best of it. The judges did not think 
so, however, and they certainly put up 
a great dog when they gave the trophy 
to Mr. G. L. L. Davis’ splendid Aire- 
dale, with Faultless the best of the op- 
posite sex. Sunflower was perfection in 
outline, but perhaps a shade too fine in 
muscling for a running hound. 


ik was pleasant to see the benching of 
several of the medium-sized and larger 
breeds in greater strength than for sev- 
eral seasons past. There were four mas- 
tiffs, for instance, whereas there have 
been none, or, at most, one rather sec- 
ond-class specimen in recent shows. 
There were forty-one great danes, twen- 
ty-three Irish setters, and seventy-four 
Shepherd dogs. In the latter breed, 
American-breds were to the fore, B. H. 


Throop’s Bero of Elmview, capturing 
the winners dogs and Mr. and Mrs. M. 
T. Holmes’ Flora of Harrington Park 
the winners bitches. In this breed also 
Mr. J. Winthrop Tewksbury had the 
unusual pleasure of seeing his puppy, 
Bianca of Belcarza, go through to re- 
serve winners among the bitches. 

There was a large Canadian contin- 
gent at the show, including some fine 
English Bulldogs and bull terriers. All 
the breeds of terriers were strongly 
benched also, with some exceptionally 
fine ones of the Scottish and Irish va- 
rieties, including, among the latter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuyvesant Peabody’s fine 
Champion Double Spear. Captain Q. 
A. Shaw McKean’s Champion Prides 
Hill Tweak’em added new laurels to his 
brow by going to winners dogs in the 
wire haired fox terrier division in a 
strong field, although he was beaten in 
the special for best of the breed by 
Herbert Hughes’ Gailaich Gip. A young 
son of Tweak’em, Prides Hill Tweak’em 
Jr., although only eight months old, 
distinguished himself and his sire by 
winning the dog puppy class. The re- 
serve to the winner among the dogs, 
Prides Hill Tacks, by Ridgeway Dark 
Boy ex Prides Hill Fancy, owned by 
E. L. Bloodgood, was a very promising 
newcomer of which much is likely to be 
heard in future. 








‘THE Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide to the best Kennels in the 
country. You will find it in this issue beginning at page 18. If there is 
any information you desire concerning dogs or kennels or breeds which you do 
not find there, write to “The Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York,” and the information which you desire will be sent to you promptly, 











Mr. Dog, full name unknown, but undoubtedly 
a member of the Chow Chow family, out for 
an airing in the balmy breezes of Palm Beach 
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eMore men Will wear Wick Hat Bands and Puggarees 


on thetr hats this Summer, than ever before 


Tu ERE isn’t a question about the type of men who 
say the kindest words about Wick Bands. 


.They are the men who are known as “toppy”’ dressers. 


As careful about the color of their hat bands as they are 
about their scarfs. 


And they are going to Wick for their Hat Bands and 
Puggarees— Wick of Philadelphia, the man who in- 
vented “the little hooks’’ (all rights reserved). 


You'll find Wick Fancy Hat Bands and Puggaree Scarfs 
at your hatter’s, your men’s furnishing store, the men’s 
wear departments in every first-class store. 


Smashing patterns — your choice of hundreds of color 
combinations. 


Price 65 cents for the regular Wick Ribbon 
Band and Puggaree Scarf—up to $2 for 
the famous Wick Roman Bayadere Puggaree 








Hand-Loom 

Woven Bands in 
Your Fraternity 
and Club Colors 


This exclusive service 
to clubs, fraternities 
and societies is one of 
Wick’s Specialities. He 
can furnish any com- 
bination of colors, 
woven on hand-looms. 
Quantities, 2 dozen 
and upward. Quick 
service, and we guaran- 
tee not to furnish the 
same design to anyone 
but your own club. 


Write for information 
and prices. 





WICK NARROW FABRIG COMPANY 
Originators of the Adjustable Fancy Hat Band Business 


931-937 MARKET STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE 

PRACTICAL Golf Suit to play in. On a business day, the 

coat may be worn to the office with long trousers, chang- 

ing to knickers at the club lockers for the afternoon’s golf. 
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From Donegal Home- 
spuns, Harris 

Tweeds, Scotch 
Cheviots, Eng- 
lish Gabar- 
dines, 
Pongee 
Silks, 


Linens. 
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Coat may be worn 
to office with long 
trousers. 











Changing to Knickers 
at Club lockers for 
the afternoon’s golf, 
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Featuring: Golf, 
Riding, Trap 
Shooting and Tour- 
ing Garb—s pecially 








designed to gg TAILORS SPECIALIZING in 
the practical re- SPORT and OUTING APPAREL 
quirements of each : 
sport. 30 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A uthorize® Representatives in the Foremost Cities 
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VANITY FAIR 


A New Remount Policy 


(Continued from page 62) 


Brig.-Gen. Robert 
M. Danford, who 
has been described 





| as the super-ex- 
| pert of the army 
on the remount 


George M. Rom- 
mel, Chief of th: 
Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry of the 
U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, is 
actively engaged 
in trying to put 
the army on its 
proper equine feet 


nations, that struggle had been largely 
a war of position and an affair of in- 
fantry and artillery. They could spare 
no horses for the troopers of an army 
that should have entered the conflict 
with the best-mounted and best-equipped 
cavalry to be found in the world. 

“A branch of the service,” to quote 
George Rothwell’ Brown, “that in all 
previous American wars had not only 
been the most typically American and 
picturesque, but one of the most service- 
able, was practically unrepresented on 
the battle-fields of France. Most of the 
American cavalrymen in France were 
compelled to do their bits as unmounted 
troops in the S. O. S., back of the lines 
or serve as infantry or field artillery.” 


THE lot of these unhorsed troopers in 
France was harder than that of the 
troopers left behind on the Mexican 
frontier. But had they been mounted 
as well as it would have been possible 
for the American remount service to 
mount them their status would have 
‘been hardly Jess humiliating. Because 
of the indifferent quality of the only 
horses that might have been assigned 
them they would have been condemned 
to patrol work behind the advancing 
victorious lines, whipping up stragglers 
—if there had been any stragglers—and 
forwarding ammunition and supplies. 
Caspar Whitney, writing of the A. E. 
F. field artillery and transport horses 
that took part in the crucial Argonne 
drive says: “Our poor horses during the 
Argonne drive were a sight to make the 
gods weep. Mostly they were culls, left 
| over after our short-sighted and parsi- 
r monious government had refused to pay 





more than $150 a head for military 
horses.” Some of these animals were 
| horses that had actually been sold by 





Lt.-Col. John A, 
Barry, one of the 
regular army offi- 
cers, whose judg- 
ment in remount 
matters is valued 


American farmers to Great Britain and 
France earlier in the war and resold in 
France to officers of the remount service 
of the A. E. F., at from $400 to $700. 
The experience last June of the artil- 
lery brigade of the 2d, regular division 
of the A. E. F., one of the best equipped, 
as to its horseflesh, of the American 
units that served in France, was typical 
of the experiences of American field ar- 
tillery generally. Ordered, with a couple 
of French divisions, from a quiet sector 
near Verdun to Chateau Thierry to meet 
the Ludendorf thrust that was to win 
Paris and peace, the 2d division under- 


took a march of no more than 100: 


miles. Yet 80 per cent of the horses of 
the artillery brigade of the 2d division 
were out of the running before the in- 
fantry regiments reached their objective, 
although the division had not come 
within the range of hostile guns. The 
accompanying French divisions lost less 
than 5 per cent of the horse strength of 
their cavalry and artillery contingents. 


THE artillery brigade of this 2d divi- 
sion, the division with which the 
famous marine regiments served, was a 
day late in reaching Chateau Thierry. 
Its guns did not open on the Germans 
until the second day of the battle, 
which proved to be the turning point of 
the war. That this brigade finally 
reached Chateau Thierry was due to the 
preparedness of the French remount ser- 
vice to rehorse it with half and three- 
quarter breds from French base stations. 
Not 10 per cent of the nondescript 
horses of the artillery brigade of the 
2d division that had proven unequal to: 
a march of 100 miles were fit to be sent 
back’ to base stations for recuperation 
and restoration to active service. Such 
as were not de- (Continued on page 86) 
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VANITY FAIR 


A New Remount Policy 


(Continued from page 84) 


stroyed and skinned for their hides were 
abandoned to peasant farming folk, per- 
haps for the table. 

Twenty thousand properly mounted 
cavalry would have converted the Ger- 
man defeat at Chateau Thierry into a 
disintegrating rout, entailing the loss of 
tens of thousands of prisoners and in- 
numerable guns and material, according 
to American cavalry officers recently re- 
turned from France. _Two divisions of 
mounted troops at St. Mihiel, where, by 
flattening out an irritating salient which 
had tortured the French battle line for 
three and .a half years in a few days’ 
wee the infantry and artillery of the 

A. E. F., first demonstrated their merit 
to an pee but skeptical Europe, 
would have converted a mere defeat of 
German arms into a disaster comparable 
in ultimate results to that of Auerstadt 
and Jena. The same unimpeachable au- 
thorities declare that two divisions of 
cavalry operating with the American and 
French armies in the Argonne forest 
would have made another Sedan, with 
the consequences of the French debacle 
of 1870 reversed, and compelled the sur- 
render of 200,000 men two weeks before 
the signing of the armistice. 


HE defeated and demoralized Ger- 

man infantry and artillery were jum- 
bled together in almost hopeless confu- 
sion for days before the appeal for the 
armistice was sent to President Wilson 
in a terrain free of wire entanglements 
in which cavalry might have manceu- 
vred with brilliant results. Skillful lead- 
ership succeeded in extricating them be- 
cause the attacking infantry and artil- 
lery, owing to the difficulty the S. O. S. 
encountered in bringing up supplies and 
ammunition, could only creep. 

The weakness of the British cavalry 
divisions in relation to the infantry 
masses of the armies which operated in 
Flanders in October under Sir Douglas 
Haig prevented the commander of the 
northern wing of the allied attack from 
properly exploiting the brilliant suc- 
cesses won by his foot troops and splen- 
didly served field guns. Two divisions 
of first-rate cavalry pouring through a 
gap that might easily have been made 
in the so-called Hindenburg line by an 
intensive artillery and infantry operation 
in the Verdun sector could have de- 
stroyed German communications in the 
Rhine valley and blown up innumerable 
bridges a fortnight before the first 
American division reached the neighbor- 
hood of Sedan. Germany could not 
have met such a raid with good cavalry. 

The embarrassment of the A. E. F., 
due to the indifferent horse equipment 
of its field artillery and transport ser- 
vices and its utter lack of cavalry; an 
embarrassment that would have over- 
whelmingly handicapped an American 
army operating on home soil, or in a 
foreign country, without better outfitted 
allies, against an enemy of the first class, 
was the inevitable and discouraging con- 
sequence of the criminally stupid refusal 
of congress to heed the pre-war warn- 
ings of enlightened army officers and 
studious experts of the agricultural de- 
partment that the automobile, the rural 
trolley and general railroad development 


‘ had practically put a stop to the breed- 


ing by farmers of horses of serviceable 
military types and that government en- 
couragement to highly organized pro- 
duction of special military kinds was 
more than imperative. 


Piper seg ap among the soldiers, 
who, for fifteen years before the 
outbreak of the great war, had been de- 
manding liberal appropriations and sys- 
tematic legislation for the establishmerit 
and maintenance of a national horse 
breeding organization to be directed 
jointly by remount specialists and agri- 
cultural department experts, were Gen- 


eral Leonard Wood, General Hugh L. 
Scott, General Henry T. Allen, General 
Robert M.. Danford, General Frank R. 
McCoy, General E. St. John Greble and 
General Gordon Johnston. The recom- 
mendations of these accomplished sol- 
diers had been warmly seconded by 
George M. Rommel and A. D. Melvin 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
General Danford, now chief of the 
artillery brigade of the division training 
at Camp Jackson, South Carolina, is 
properly regarded in military circles as 
the army’s super specialist of the re- 
mount problem. Sent abroad some ten 
years back to study the remount systems 
of Europe, General Danford, then a lieu- 
tenant of field artillery, made exhaustive 
observations in France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia and Austria-Hungary, and then 
came home to write a report that is rec- 
ognized as a classic in war department 
literature on the subject. General Dan- 
ford showed that Europe, after a cen- 
tury of experimentation, a work that 
had cost the great powers collectively 
about $100,000,000, had come separately 
to the unanimous opinion that thorough- 
bred blood was indispensable in the 
military horse. He made the daring 
recommendation that the government 
buy immediately, and in its entirety, the 
famous thoroughbred stud of the late 
James R. Keene, which was then in the 
market. It was his idea that this stud 
should form the nucleus of a great na- 
tional military breeding establishment. 


‘THAT this state of disgraceful unpre- 
paredness to equip cavalry, artillery 
and, transport for effective warfare, 
defensive or offensive, cannot be per- 
mitted to continue if the United States 
are to take a big nation’s part in the 
future regulation of the ‘affairs of the 
world, whether under the Wilsonian 
league of nations theory, a new balance 
of power arrangement, or in a catch-as- 
catch-can scramble, is obvious. That 
provision for the stimulation of sys- 
tematic and voluminous production of 
horses of proper types must be made 
ahead of any other military preparation 
specialists of the remount service are 
urging with the utmost vehemence. 

Provost marshals cannot call Ameri- 
can horses to concentration camps for 
intensive training in the expectation that 
in six or seven months they will gradu- 
ate finished specialists as they did the 
young manhood of the country. As I 
have pointed out already, America’s 
once famous breeds of tough and endur- 
ing horses have about disappeared. A 
new breed must be called into being, 
and it will take five years to bring to 
the firing line a horse bred especially 
for military service. 

The experts of the American remount 
service have accepted without reserva- 
tion European endorsement of the thor- 
oughbred grade as the type sure to give 
the most satisfactory military results, so 
the country will not be called on to 
spend vast sums and waste precious 
years experimenting with breeds. The 
only thing congress has to do is to cre- 
ate the machinery for the purchase and 
management of some eight or ten thou- 
sand suitable thoroughbred stallions, fi- 
nance the enterprise on the scale de- 
manded by its essentialness to national 
safety, and to make proper provision for 
a campaign of educational publicity. The 
publicity angle of this proposition is not 
its least important one, either. Ignor- 
ance of horses and the values of breeds 
among Americans generally is almost 
unbelievable. It has been no great 
while, in fact, since a colonel of the 
army in all innocence and ignorance 
asked an official of the department of 
agriculture whether or not a thorough- 
bred could trot. The least costly part 
of this enterprise will be the acquisition 
of stallions. 
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RUBINSTEIN 
of Paris 


For General Beautifying 


The basis of all beauty building is the VALAZE 
BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD. If you are young, 
the Valaze Beautifying Skinfood will preserve 
your complexion to old age. If your complexion 
has gone from you through maltreatment or age, 
if it is freckled, weather-beaten, blotchy or muddy, 
if the skin has lost its tone, is sluggish and re- 
quires stimulation, Valaze will restore that deli- 
cacy of coloring, that purity, softness and supple- 
ness which you have been unable to achieve by 
any other means. 


VALAZE is not a “make-up” but a scientific 
Skinfood, which represents the hitherto unknown 
combination of skin toning and beautifying prop- 
erties. 


VALAZE restores, stimulates and preserves the 
skin, wards off wrinkles, looseness and flabbiness. 
Valaze promotes the renewal of skin-cells, and 
thus stands for skin-health and youthfulness. 
Valaze clears the skin of tan, freckles and sallow- 
ness, and thus makes the complexion fine and 


faultless. Price: $1.25, $2.25, $6.50 


Valaze Skin-Toning and Anti- 
Wrinkle Lotion 


the companion preparation to be used with 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood. It tones‘and braces 
the skin, preventing wrinkles and making for 
more rapid results. Price: $1.25, $2.25 and $5.50 


Valaze Beauty Foundation 
Cream 


the latest Parisian novelty, for instantly whiten- 
ing and cooling the skin——a wonderful foundation 
for powder, as well as being an anti-wrinkle 
cream. Price: $1, $2 and up 


Valaze Complexion Powder 


for both oily and normal skins. Price: $1, $1.50 
and up. And Novena Powder, a special “fatty” 
powder, for dry skins. Price: $1, $1.50 and up 


For Greasy Skins 


How disfiguring they are! Greasy, shiny skins 
destroy every other point of facial attraction. 
Why submit to them, when it is not in the least 
necessary? Valaze Liquidine will cure the most 
obstinate case of shiny, “over-moist” skins. By 
direct influence on the pores, freeing them from 
too abundant waste, it promotes healthy action 
and “skin-breathing,” so essential to beauty. In 
conjunction with this lotion should be used Valaze 
Blackhead and Open Pore Paste, a substitute for 
soap. 

Valaze Liquidine. Price: $1.75, $3.00 


Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste, 
Price: $1.10, $2.20 


Parisian Beauty House 


in New York City 


Madame Helena Rubinstein. 


Foremost Beauty Expert Opens Building 
for the Public at No. 46 West 57th Street 


T 


HIS is the new house of beauty. A building devoted to the cult of good looks. 
It is here presides the dean and the superior of all the beauty experts of the world, 
For a quarter of a century her fame has spread 
to every corner of the earth. Women high in society, art and the stage traveled to her 
shrine in Paris and London from the four corners of the globe. 


If you are in despair over the sallowness of your skin, its unsightly, open pores, over 
blackheads, shine and oiliness, freckles, lines and relaxed sagging muscles you should 


come to Madame Rubinstein. 


famous beauties of society and theestage in Iondon and Paris. 


She can do for you what she has already done for the 


She can make your 


complexion beautiful also, either by direct treatment at her Maison de Beauté, or by 
showing you how you can care for it, under her guidance, at home. 


Madame Rubinstein is the first Complexion Specialist who has taken into fullest account 
the differences in complexions, that what is right for one skin is wrong for another; also 
that what is right for a certain skin at one period of time is not right for it at another. 


For Relaxed and Sagging 
Muscles 


Relaxed and sagging muscles can be at once toned 
up and restored to a natural condition by the use 
of Valaze Roman Jelly. A’ woman is only as old 
as her chin line looks. The Roman Jelly is an 
astringent balm which, by stimulating the tissues, 
tightens and smooths out the lines around the 
eyes and temples and underneath the chin. The 
improvement it accomplishes in the whole contour 
of the face is most remarkable. Price $1.50 and up 


Pallor and Sallowness 


For a touch of that pink in the cheeks that it is 
sometimes so necessary to add Madame Rubin- 
stein has a new delightful coloring, Valaze Crushed 
Rose Leaves. Introduced first by Madame Rubin- 
stein in Paris and London, where it had the 
greatest success, it reproduces natural tints to per- 
fection, and does not betray even the slightest 
trace of artificiality. Price: $1.06 and up 


Valaze Beauty Treatments 


A series of unusual face treatments are given at 
Madame Rubinstein’s salons to bring back at- 
tractiveness and beauty to the weary face. Even 
one treatment has marked rejuvenating effect, 
while a short course works wonders. A special 
lesson treatment is offered that will prove a boon 
to war-workers who have little time to spend on 
Beauty Culture. The treatment itself clears and 
freshens the skin remarkably, while at the same 
time the client is shown exactly how to carry on 
a little daily home treatment. 


For Neglected Hands 


Valaze Hand Cream is also a boon to the “war- 
worker.” It restores beauty to rough, thin, ne- 
glected hands. Price: $1.10, $2.20 


For Obstinate Freckles 


In cases of obstinate freckles, which cannot be 
taken care of by the Valaze Beautifying Skinfood, 
the Valaze “Special” Freckle Paste should be 
used. It is a preparation of extra strength which 
not only obliterates the freckles, but whitens the 
skin as well. - Price: $1.50, $2.25, $7.00 


Valaze Balm Rose 


a marvellous weapon against the effect of sun, 
wind and cold, preventing reddening and roughen- 
ing, and soothing the most sensitive skin. It 
should be used where a normal rather than ex- 
tremely white look is desired for the complexion. 

Price: $1.65, $3.30 


Valaze Cleansing and Massage 
Cream 


the most efficient Skin Cleanser known, especially 
to be used for skins inclined to dryness. 
Price: $1.00, $1.75, $3.50 


Valaze Eyelash Cream 


for staying the falling of eyelashes and eyebrows 
and promoting their growth—at the same time 
darkening them. It is absolutely non-injurious. 

Price: $1.00 and $1.50 a jar 


The Privilege of Calling 


It is your privilege to call and profit by Mme. 
Rubinstein’s years of wonderful experience to 
learn what your individual needs are. After that 
you will no longer wish to buy your powders 
and creams over a counter at ordinary or depart- 
ment stores. Mme. Rubinstein’s booklet, which 
discusses every possible blemish and defect of the 
complexion and how to remove them, will be sent 
gratis upon receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Mme. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


46 WEST 57th 
PARIS, 255 Rue St. Honoré 


STREET 


NEW YORK 
LONDON, 24 Grafton Street 


Chicago: Mlle. Lola Beekman, 30 North Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post Street and Grant Ave. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Taxi Situation Goes Up 


(Continued from page 33) 





Miss Astor Wilmerding learns to her dismay, as they 
begin to volplane into Camden, that she has taken a local 


instead of an express. 


Her chaperon—who has had a 


long career in managing New York débutantes—is dis- 
mayed at nothing on earth or in the higher ether 


merely as a part of the regular business 
of life, is but a logical step forward in 
a great development of the century. 
One can see in a moment the com- 
mercial possibilities which it opens up. 
Plans are already on the road to com- 
pletion for an extension of the aerial 
taxi service on the Great Lakes. This 
service would have as stops Buffalo, 
Erie, Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit, 
the machines used being flying boats. 
In many cases, an entire business day 
could easily be saved by the use of 
such a service. A man could leave Buf- 
falo in the morning and arrive in De- 
troit in time to transact the day’s busi- 
ness, and leave the same afternoon on 
the Wolverine for New York. This is 
a clear day saved over the present 
method of transportation. It is an age 
of thrift; the greatest thrift is time. 


EVELOPMENT of the air taxi comes 

first, as has been indicated, with 
water machines. This is partly because 
of the comparative ease, on the proper 
routes, of having suitable departure and 
landing places without special prepara- 
tion. All that is required are floats, and 
ordinary yacht tenders. The service by 
water will be followed almost immedi- 
ately by service with land machines. 
The chief requirement in the case of 
land planes is a proper landing field. 
A campaign is vigorously under way to 
secure the co-operation of important 
cities in providing suitable fields for 
this purpose at the most convenient 
points. The scores of army fields already 
levelled and equipped during the ex- 
pansion of our war aviation program 





form a most valuable nucleus. There 
are eighteen fields on Long Island alone, 
for instance. 


N many cases, however, the army 

fields are not suitable for passenger 
routes, because of their location. The 
minimum requirements in size for a 
proper landing field are one-quarter of 
a mile square. The ideal landing field 
is a mile long on each of its sides. It is 
planned to mark the fields, either with 
the name of the city in which they are 
located, or with the number of that 
city, corresponding with an air map. 
This marking will be done in letters one 
hundred feet high. In cases where the 
climate will permit, these letters will 
consist of a white plant. Three types 
of plants for this purpose have already 
been recommended by the Department 
of Agriculture. In other cases, the let- 
ters will be made of crushed white lime- 
stone. On one corner of the fields high 
masts will carry red and white pennants 
to indicate to the incoming pilot the 
direction of the wind. All landings are 
made, when possible, into the wind, and 
it is, therefore, important to know how 
it is blowing. 

For night landings, each field will be 
equipped with a motor truck carrying a 
battery of powerful searchlights, ar- 
ranged in a bank. This truck will be 
stationed on the side of the field from 
which the wind is blowing, and a great 
stream of white light will be thrown 
along the ground in the direction of the 
wind. The pilot will then have no 
difficulty in landing into this beam of 
light, marking his pathway. 


In this 92-foot Curtiss flying boat model the arrangement of the passenger 


cockpit is well seen. 
observation to the occupants. 


Windows of heavy isinglass permit unbroken 
The pilot is also entirely under cover 
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‘VANITY FAIR 


The Frontier of Freedom 


(Continued from page 27) 


lose an unfriendly, undependable popu- 
lation of about 3,500,000. She will gain, 
through amalgamation with Teutonic 
Austria, an amalgamation which is al- 
ready being made effective, a thoroughly 
German and completely loyal popula- 
tion of about 5,500,000. The doubtful 
policy, or, better, the total lack of policy, 
that we evidenced in dealirig with Rus- 
sia, has permitted Germany’s Bolshevist 
allies to grow so amazingly that it is 
almost inevitable that they will form 
with Germany an alliance which will 
give Germany a great population to 
play .with and such an abundance of 
raw materials that she will be prepared 
to wage war. If German ambitions 
should lead her again to attack western 
civilization, she could do so with greater 
force and with greater chances of suc- 
cess than in 1914. 


UNTIL time permits us to pass ra- 
tional judgment on the Germany 
of the future, until we know that the 
frontier of freedom is immune from at- 
tack, this frontier should be the strong- 
est military barrier in Europe, and 
guarded as no frontier in Europe has 
ever been guarded before. Such a fron- 
tier is the Rhine River, not from the 
Swiss border to Strassburg only, but 


from the Swiss border to the border 
of Holland. This should certainly be 
the boundary between Germany and 
civilization and, in addition, the Allies 
should strongly fortify the western end 
of all the Rhine bridges and at the 
same time destroy all of the fortifica- 
tions on the east bank. With this bar- 
rier before Germany, with the Allies 
holding strongly the western bank of 
the river, France would be secure against 
a surprise attack and the frontier of 
freedom would really be made secure. 


THs proposal, which has been seri- 
ously made “by Marshal Foch, can be 
reasonably objected to on the ground 
that it would bring under French rule a 
population which is admittedly German. 
But there is no real reason why this 
strip of territory should not, for a 
period—say for fifty years—be held by 
the League of Nations pending Ger- 
many’s good behavior. It should, of 
course, be administered for Germany’s 
benefit, but administered by the Allies, 


free from German military forces, but 


garrisoned by the Allies. At the expira- 
tion of the allotted period, if the con- 
ditions under which it has been held 
have been fulfilled it can then be turned 
back to Germany intact. 


Art in Our Universities 


(Continued from page 49) 


later he had worked in a studio. He 
knows every picture in the Louvre, and 
has every Stone of an old Paris by heart. 
But the man had not original talent 
enough to become a painter; and thus 
he drifted back to his native village 
and became an innkeeper. He is now 
an amateur of the first water, and 
if any boy of genius should show his 
head in the province, your host will put 
him in the way of advancement and of 
education before he is twelve years old. 
These evidences of French talent which 
have so impressed you are due to gov- 
ernmental protection of the fine arts. 
The influence of the Beaux Arts and the 
Academy are at the bottom of them. 
In France the plastic arts are regarded 
as a part of education. They rank with 
Greek, physics, engineering, music, etc. 
The French take Apollo seriously. 
The French know that the only way 
to nourish and preserve any great talent 
when it shall appear is to generate such 
a high average of appreciation for it, 
and give it such a welcome that it can- 
not, thereafter, be lost or destroyed. A 
French boy of promise in sculpture is 
helped and pushed along at once. This 
is because everyone in France knows a 
good thing when he sees it. Young cab- 
man takes off his shiny hat at the name 
of Gerome,—Dégas, or of whoever is 
the dominant artist of the moment. 
The cabman does not do this by instinct 
or natural gift; but the information has 
sifted down to him that art is important. 
All institutions of the higher learning, 
whether supported by governments or 
by, private persons, exist principally for 
the sake of spreading the news that 
there is such a thing as genius. They 
preserve its works, they house and en- 
shrine the idea of it. 


AU that your Art Schools and studios, 
all that your sedulous philosophy and 
cultivation can do, is to blaze the way 
for the spirit, and to prepare a sort of 
layette for art. The child will not draw 
its life from these things; but without 
them he will die. 

We all feel that a New Era is open- 
ing upon the world in the wake of the 
Great War. We feel this confusedly. 
The single point that is clear is that the 
spiritual interests of all mankind have 
been drawn to a single focus, and the 


center of gravity of many nations has 
swung to an international point. What- 
ever is in Europe is in America. We 
are entering an age of world-unity. 


THE spiritual tidal waves that govern 
the world are hidden, unpredictable, 
surprising. Nevertheless we are privi- 
leged to make guesses about them. 
There are certain large reasons for sur- 
mising that the new age of world-unity 
may show a revival in the fine arts, and 
that it is our duty to prepare for them. 
The world has shown signs of immense 
tidal influences before now. During the 
Italian Renaissance there was a cognate 
movement of great art in China. Just 
before the Great War a» passion for 
dancing broke out simultaneously in 
Europe, America, South America,— 
everywhere at once. Elderly men and 
women danced themselves to death in 
cabarets and on street corners. They 
took lessons in the forenoon, and stood 
in line for places at improvised parlors 
and dance-halls. An imprisoned emo- 
tion of some sort found vent in a return 
to peasant life. A primal, artistic crav- 
ing broke the bonds of a too-sophisti- 
cated, too-critical, too-intelligent epoch, 
and flooded people’s bodies with infan- 
tile emotion. This was a good prepara- 
tion for war, and a good omen for a 
revival of the fine arts. For all the 
fine arts are born in the stomach, and 
are fed by a robust emotional nature, 
from which source their most delicate, 
most intellectual blossoms draw life. 


IF it be true that the dancing craze 
was the beginning of an art-era, then 
we may expect a new poetry, a new 
painting, a new architecture. These are 
more slow and difficult matters than the 
turkey trot or the carmagnole. Your 
business man of sixty, however he may 
suddenly feel thrilled by a sunset, can- 
not soothe his feelings by painting it in 
water-colors. He cannot dash off his 
heroic sentiment in the form of a nude 
figure of Apollo, or play you a nocturne 
in b flat that occurred to him as he 
left the Club. The manna may be about 
to fall; yet we shall require prepara- 
tion,—baskets, early rising, and _ assi- 
duity in order to catch it. The virgins 
must have their lamps filled, and be on 
the watch. (Continued on page 92) 
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“ONYX” 


HOSIERY 
ON THE LIPS 
OF EVERY WOMAN 


“ONYX”? Hosiery on the lips of every Woman in AMERICA —true as this statement 
was ten years ago when this advertisement made its first appearance, it could now read— 


“ONYX” ON THE LIPS OF EVERY WOMAN IN THE WORLD 


“ONYX” Hosiery is worn in the Four Corners of the Globe—its Quality penetrates everywhere. 


Emery & Beers Company Inc. 


Sole Owners of “Onyo: Hosiery 
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Send your greetings in the Sampler. Let the beauty of the 
package and the varied sweets inside give distinction to your 
gift. Selections from ten of Whitman’s most successful packages. . 

Supplied direct to each retail store acting as a Whitman 
agency. Usually the best drug store in each community. Every 
package guaranteed by the dealer and by us. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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HERE is no good reason why a 
man should make the selection 
of his clothes one of his worries. 


Croydon Ready Tailored Clothes 


have made it unnecessary. 


Without the tiresome try-ons Croy- 
don Garments give all the identical 
perfections of the finest custom 
tailoring, ready for immediate wear. 


Croydon Garments are 
tailored by Hickey-Freeman 


CROYDON Lt. 


7 EAST 447 STREET 
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VANITY FAIR 


Art in Our Universities 


(Continued from page 90) 


(THERE are special reasons for think- 
ing that America may soon be touched 
by an artistic impulse. Among the two 
million of our boys who have been in 
the war there were few who did not 
pass through a profound religious ex- 
perience. The survivors speak of such 
things with wonderful simplicity. A 
sailor boy will say té&”you on the train 
“After all, nothing counts except to be 
at one with the great Central Power of 
the Universe.” They speak like mystics 
and young prophets; and they fought 
like inspired beings. This exaltation is 
impersonal and belongs to the epoch. 
That some of these young men are 
artists by nature is certain; and that all 
of them have been dipped in Europe 
at a moment when their souls were sen- 
sitive to every kind of beauty cannot 


be doubted. They have received new 
senses. This wafture from the old world 
will pass into our life mysteriously, and 
will make art easier for us. Art will no 
longer be a mere name, but a crav- 
ing. Another thought crosses my mind, 
and concerns not only our returning 
soldiers but all the youth of our coun- 
try, whose hearts followed the war. 
It. would seem to me that nothing 
except some form of pure intellectual 
activity can satisfy a mind that has 
lived through this war in its youth. 
The note that was sounded in such a 
mind can be sustained only through a 
life given to religion, beneficence, let- 
ters, or the fine arts; and it is reason- 
able to think that the next generation 


will show a revival of all these deeper . 


spiritual interests in America. 


The Futurist Theatre 


(Continued from page 28) 


The Cocotte, invisible to the family, 
continues to rouge and powder her face. 
The maid, as if in response to a knock, 
goes to the door, opens it,and admits 
a messenger-boy, who approaches the 
Cocotte and gives her a box of flowers, 
and a letter. The Cocotte unwraps the 
flowers, puts them on the dressing table 
and reads the letter. The messenger-boy 
goes out, saluting respectfully. The 
sixteen-year-old Boy rises and goes to 
the book-shelves, passing close to the 
Cocotte, as if she were not there. He 
selects a book and re-crosses the room, 
sitting down at the table again to con- 
tinue his studies.) 

THE Boy (interrupting his work to 
look out of the window): It is still 
snowing. . What silence! 

Tue FatHer: This house is too far 
out of town. Next year we'll go into 
the city. 

(The Cocotte’s maid goes again to the 
door. She admits a young modiste who, 
approaching the Cocotte, opens a box 
and displays a magnificent hat. The 
‘Cocotte tries it on, looks into the mirror, 
frowns and shakes her head. She tips 
the modiste, who goes out, bowing re- 
spectfully. Suddenly the Mother, who 
has been looking on the table for some- 
thing she cannot find, leaves the room. 
The Father rises, goes to the window 
and stares at the falling snow. One by 
one the children fall asleep. The Cocotte 
approaches the children cautiously, step 
by step. She takes up the accounts, 
the school-books and the needlework 
and throws them all under the table.) 

THE Cocotte (with disdain): Sleep, 
all of you, sleep! 

(She goes back to her dressing-table, 
sits down and begins to polish her 
nails.) 

Curtain 

In this little drama Marinetti has 
attempted to show the essential simi- 
larity between the lives of a respectable 
middle-class family and a Cocotte. The 
Cocotte is a dramatic expression of all 
the disorderly, dissipated tendencies 
which exist in the family—their hidden 
desires, unspoken miseries, extravagances 
and little vanities. 


HE following play, by Corra and 

Settimelli, is as strange as the dis- 
cordant clickings of a Stravinsky score, 
possibly a reflection of modern life— 
erratic, disjointed and prismatic. 


Dissonance 
(A Thirteenth Century garden. Thir- 
teenth Century costumes—velvet caps, 
blonde wigs, jewels and brocades. Night. 
A Lady seated. A Page at her feet.) 
THE Pace 


Overhead the ilex arches, casting 
shadows on the greensward, 


There beyond us in the moonlight 
Framed about by gleaming marble 
Pools of basalt brushed with silver ... 
Perfumed night and blossoms falling 
One by one to star the greensward. 
Tritons blowing jets of water, 
Puff-cheeked cupids crowned with 
garlands, 
Music made by lute and whistle 
Sounding from behind the cypress. 
Sweet, I whisper of my passion. 
In my heart, like pomegranates, 
Thoughts of love are ripe for pick- 


my. :.. 
Lady, touch my lips with yours. 
THe Lapy 

Love, I give with trembling spirit 

Gifts of tenderness and kisses. 

Whisper, in the languid silence, 

Tell me that your love’s eternal: 

In your hair my wandering fingers 
White as butterflies will flutter... 
THE PacE 

Velvet shadows, twinkling fountains, 

Laughter down the dappled pathways, 

Stars entangled in the branches, 

Youth and love and wit and sadness— 

Could I keep this hour forever, 

Gentle lady. ... 

(At this moment a man dressed in 
modern clothes, overcoat; muffler, top- 
hat, enters from the left and walks 
quickly across the stage. He touches 
the Page on the shoulder.) 

THE GENTLEMAN: Excuse me—but 
have you got a match? (The Page 
turns toward the gentleman, then, with 
the utmost nonchalance, searches in his 
pockets, frowns and shakes his head.) 

Tue Pace: Sorry! I haven’. 

THE GENTLEMAN: Are you sure? 
No? Thanks all the same. (He goes 
out, on the left, swinging his cane; very 
elegant, very brisk.) 

THE PaGE (turning to the Lady and 


. beginning with passion his interrupted 


lyric): 
Love’s eternal, everlasting, 
Not a bauble made for breaking 
Not a gaudy jewel to dazzle... . 


Curtain 


‘THERE may be a few hints for the 
future theater in these four plays. 
Belasco, Ziegfeld and George Tyler 
please notice. It is easy to see that 
there will be an end to the “star” sys- 
tem. Fat parts will go by the board 
together with prop butlers, mothers-in- 
law and cumbersome ingenues. The 
futurist anxiety will be, “Have you a 
little playwright in your home?” Any 
one can, and will, do it. Actors, audi- 
ence, ushers and carriage-caller will 
work together. The evening’s bill will 
be written during the overture. A 
tragedy from the gentleman in B 5. A 
“sensation” (Continued on page 94) 
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Fitting the Narrow Foot 
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materializes first at the ShoeCraft 

Shop, and nowhere could it be 

developed with greater finesse in 
workmanship and- luxury in material. 
PIERRETTE is the newest model for 
spring and summer. Following lines of 
coquetry and then demurely dressing itself 
with the most artless of bows, it expresses 
femininity in captivating mood. 


Pr ‘aceite latest fancy always 


Made in white calf with patent vamp, gun metal 
with patent vamp, all-black buck, or tobacdo 
brown kid. $12. 


Post prepaid. Fit guaranteed. 
Send for Booklet D-30 and 
Measurement Chart. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Futurist Theatre 


(Continued from page 92) 


from the ice-water boy entitled “Thirst”. 
A silent heart-throb from the lady in 
the left stage box. 

The orchestra improvises a symphony 
and the curtain rises! 


ND, as a matter of fact, though there 
may be a little nonsense in the fu- 
turist’s idea of good drama, something 
like it must soon overtake us, or the 
theatre of the day will be swallowed 
up and engulfed in dreariness. 

How stale and flat are most of the 
dramas which, on every hand, confront 
us in our modern theatre! 

The modern theatre is at a standstill; 
it has drifted into spiritual backwaters ; 
intellectually it is in danger of stagna- 
tion. Plays are being written according 
to established, tried and supposedly un- 
alterable formulas. The taste of the 
public is ascertained by gentlemen whose 
profession it is to keep their fingers on 
the public wrist, feeling the popular 
pulse. War plays, crook plays, Polly- 
anna, Tiger-Tiger—what the public 
thinks it wants—it gets. There are two- 
score and ten obliging playwrights ready 
to fill out the prescription and to ad- 
minister the narcotic. 

The modern theatre is so hemmed 
about by technical exigencies that it has 
no room to expand, or better still to 
contract. A dramatic conception can- 
not be presented to the public unless it 
runs into two, three or four acts. The 
husk and not the kernel is what counts. 
The basic idea may be miniature but 
the public pays to be amused for not 
less than two hours and a half. Un- 
necessary characters are dragged in by 
the heels; bizarre types are used as 
space-fillers. Each act must last a half 
or three-quarters of an hour—whether 
or not the dramatic material is worthy 
of that amount of time—and is prefaced 
by seven or eight useless pages of pre- 
amble as a concession to the public men- 
tality, which must adjust itself to the 
play after the disturbing irrelevance of 
the entr’ acte. 

A modern play is nothing more or 
less than architecture; incident is piled 
upon incident as a foundation for the 
final, dazzling pinnacle—the dramatic 
climax. One-tenth of the plot material 
is laid in the first act; five-tenths in the 
second act and four-tenths in the third 
act—the spire tapers off and leaves us 
gasping. 


VERY first act is a bore. Why? 
So that the second act may be di- 
verting and the third thrilling. To re- 


verse the order is fatal. It is impossible 
to fill two hours and a half with es- 
sential action—there can be only so 
many tense situations, only so many 
direct human encounters. The modern 
playwright fills in the gaps with a hun- 
dred unessential incidents. Whenever he 
lacks a stone to cement into his drq- 
matic edifice’ he uses a pebble and calls 
it preparatory action. He confuses us 
with purposeless conversation, useless 
comedy relief, meaningless explanations, 
He very carefully shows us the why of 
everything. He ties a hundred little 
bow-knots. If a character starts to 
drink a glass of water, sooner or later 
he drains it to the last-drop. There 
must be no arrested action in the mod- 
ern drama—no Judiths with suspended 
swords. The public likes to see its 
Holofernes well beheaded. 


b here ey is, too,a systematic application 
of the rule of superficial variety. If 
the first act takes place in the day-time, 
the second act must take place in the eve- 
ning and the third at night. If the first 
act is pathetic, the second must be tragic 
and the third bathos—with a judicious 
sprinkling of comedy relief. The char- 
acters are never caught in immobility— 
they sit down, get up again, move from 
left to right, up stage and down stage; 
they play with a paper-knife or light a 
cigarette. Dialogue is constantly inter- 
rupted by little happenings—a vase tips 
over, a clock strikes, a bell rings or a 
tinkling mandolin is heard off stage. 
. .. More than all else the public in- 
telligence must not be outraged. The 
modern playwright plants every emo- 
tion, builds up every action with such a 
wealth of detail and explanation that it 
cannot possibly be misunderstood. 

This is all very well. But the art of 
the theatre is sluggish. Who is going 
to open the sluice-gates? 

Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Schnitzler, Andre- 
jeff, Paul Claude and Bernard Shaw are 
at best only semi-futurists, imaginative 
but still limited by technical blue-prints. 
They dream of castles and build stables. 
They dare—within the limits of a given 
number of acts, a proper number of 
characters and an economical number of 
stage-sets. They, too, are static—prolix, 
analytical, pedantic and meticulous, as 
dull as a law-court, as upholstered as a 
Victorian drawing-room. Ours is a neu- 
tral theatre, strangely colourless in a 
world of violent contrasts, strangely 
passive, in a world of reconstruction 
and renewal, strangely rococo, in a 
world of modernists and futurists. 
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Wilson Specializes in 
Women’s Golf Equipment 


HE woman golfer will find in the Wilson line of 

golf goods, equipment specially designed for her use. 
It is most admirably suited to her individual require- 
ments and consequently is bound to help her game. 
The Wilson red “W”, a light 27-pennyweight ball and 
the Wilson Floater, also a 27-pennyweight ball, are 
especially suited for women who cannot play their best 
game with balls of heavier weight. 


All the models in the Wilson “Success”, “Wilsonian” and 
“Carnoustic” lines of golf clubs are made in the lighter 
weights and shorter lengths that most women prefer. 


Wilson golf bags are good looking, practical and their 
lack of weight will also appeal to women. 


Most professionals andshops can supply you with Wilson 
golf equipment. Catalog mailed, postpaid, upon request. 


Address, 701-747 North Sangamon Street, Chicago. 
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FACE POWDER so 

exclusive, sounusually 
fine, soft and velvety, with 
a fraprance so fascinatin3- 
ly new—“‘just a little better 
than the one you thought 
was best’—that is Day 
Dream Face Powder. 


TO Ue ULL 


Dorothy Dalton, charming 
film favorite, says: 

‘Lhave fallen in love with 
wonderful Day Dream— 
the fragrance irresistible." 

Other Day Dream Boudoir Crea- 
tions are; Perfume, Toilet Water, 
Talc, Sachet, Soap—each impart- 
ing that delicateand lingering sup- 
Bestion of France's fairest flow- 
ers. On saleat the better stores. 


STEARNS, Perfumer 
NewYork Detroit San Francisco 
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Permanently Beautiful 


Just as Ivory Py-ra-lin comes to your boudoir, 
exquisitely beautiful, chaste and dainty, so wil 
it always remain. It cannot tarnish and time 
only mellows its rich, ivory-like beauty. 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


(A Du Pont Product) 


especially in our Du Barry pattern is particularly 
attractive. Master craftsmen have fashioned in 
this exclusive style a veritable masterpiece. 

You will find Ivory Py-ra-lin at the shops of 
the better dealers, each genuine piece incon- 
spicuously stamped with the mark of distinction 
“Ivory Py-ra-lin.” 

Booklet upon request. 


The Arlington Works 
Owned and Operated by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
725 Broadway, New York 21 East 40th St., New York 
Canadian Offices, Toronto. Montreal, Winnipeg 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 61) 











| On the eight of clubs he discarded the 





six of hearts. Then he touched one of 
dummy’s diamonds, and started as if to 
put it back, whereupon the aviator de- 
manded that he play the touched card, 
which he did. On the fourth round of 
diamonds he hastily discarded dummy’s 
ace of clubs. This was too much for his 
partner’s good manners. 

“Now you can never get dummy in to 
make that club,” she remonstrated, tap- 
ping it with her fan. 

“That is so,” he agreed meekly, lead- 
ing the queen of hearts, “so I might as 
well get rid of it.” Suiting the action to 
the word, he discarded the ace of clubs 
on the heart, while Mrs. Cadmus-Brown 
shook her head in dismay, and looked 
from one to the other of her opponents, 
especially the aviator, for sympathy. On 
the king of hearts, the ogre discarded 
dummy’s ten of spades. 

The ogre had made a grand slam. 

“Did you ever see a grand slam made 
by discarding all four aces?” he asked 
quietly, putting down the score. 

“Well, I have never seen such bad 
play succeed anywhere,” she retorted, 
looking at the aviator for confirmation. 

“My dear Mrs. Cadmus-Brown,” the 
aviator assured her, “your partner is 
Mr. Sidney Lenz, one of the team that 
xvon the auction championship of the 
United States.” 


Leading to No-Trumpers 


(THERE are certain opening leads 
upon which writers on the game of 
auction are not yet agreed, and the 
difference in results seems to be so 
trifling that the settlement of the ques- 
tion would not affect the game in any 
way, but a glance at the various rea- 
sons advanced in support of divergent 
views is interesting. 

Take the lead from four cards of a 
suit which the partner has bid, when 
the final declaration on the leader’s right 
is no trumps. Here are a few of the 
opinions of well known writers on the 
game. 

Milton Work advises leading the high- 
est of the suit; but that if a small ‘card 
is led, it may be from three or four, 
headed by the ace or the king. The idea 
is, of course, that if the bidder has the 
other top honor, and the “stopper” in 
the hand of the no-trumper is the twice 
guarded queen, that card may be caught. 


Shepard does not seem to have 
thought the matter worth discussing. 

Coffin says to lead the top of the suit. 

Metcalfe says always lead the best, 
regardless of number or value. 

Whitehead says to lead the highest 
of the suit of four unless the leader has 
an ace-king suit of his own, in which 
case that should be shown first, by lead- 
ing the king. 

Elwell says to lead the highest of two 
or three; the lowest of four or more. 

“Bascule” makes a distinction between 
bids that have been supported and those 
that have not. If the bid has not been 
supported by the leader before the final 
declaration is arrived at, the top of the 
suit should always be led; but if the 
bid has been supported, then the fourth- 
best is the right lead, as it cannot be 
mistaken for the top of two or three. 

John Doe avoids the subject alto- 
gether. 

“Badsworth” says, with only three of 
your partner’s suit, lead the top, even 
ace or king; but with four lead the 
lowest, unless you have two honors in 
sequence, when one of the honors is 
correct. 

Street says to lead low from four 
cards of the partner’s suit, unless they 
are headed by ace or king, or by two 
honors in sequence. 

Dalton says to lead the lowest of four 
unless one of them is the ace, when the 
ace should be led. -He states it as his 
opinion that it is more important for 
the partner to know how many you 
hold than what ‘high cards the no- 
trumper has in the suit when you have 
nine between :you. 

Vane Pennéll recommends leading the 
highest always. 

“Hellespont”? does not say anything 
about the difference between four cards 
and less than ‘four, but simply says to 
lead the suit if your partner has bid it. 

Personally, I always recommend lead- 
ing the top of four, unless one of them 
is ace or king, in which case I do not 
lead the suit at all, but wait to catch 
the no-trumper’s stopper. In trying to 
clear a suit, I think it more important 
for the partner to know what cards 
block it than how many you have. 
With only two or three, even ace high, 
you may block your own partner if 
the no-trumper holds off, so I invaria- 
bly lead the top card. 
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At the Greatest Center of Military, 
Naval and Aerial Activity in America 


HE Chamberlin directly faces Hampton Roads. Adjoin- 
ing the Hotel is the site of the New Naval Training Base. 
Langley Field, the show place for Aviation in America, is but 
a few miles away. 
Old Point Comfort is most easy to reach. 
that to any of far Southern Resorts. 
The Medicinal Bath Department (under authoritative medical direction) 
duplicates every Bath and Treatment given at European Spas. 
Send for colored Aeroplane Map (the only one of its kind ever made 
in America) of the Eighteen-Hole Golf Course and illustrated booklets. 


Geo. F. Adams, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Offices: Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, McAlpin Hotel, Cook’s 
Tours, or “Ask Mr. Foster” at any of his offices. 


View of Hotel Chamberlin and Old Point 
Comfort taken from Caproni Triplane. 
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HE Waldorf-Astoria 
does not rely upon 
the history of its great- 
ness to attract guests. 
| It is a greater hotel to- 
day than ever before. 


Cho Maldorf- UslLoria 
Fifth Avenue 49° ano 44° Streets, New York 
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The Pirate 


for Men and Women 


Like a handkerchief . 
—it folds to fit the 
pocket. 


For Motoring, Riding, Driving 


Only one country furnishes glove 
leather fine enough to be used in 


“BRAD” 
port Gloves 


Selection of choice material 
is one reason why they are 
so satisfactory 


R. E. BRADFORD 


Creator of “BRAD” Sport Gloves 
4 Burr Street, Gloversville, N. Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Studies in Realism 


(Continued from page 35) 


obscured the simplicity and beauty of 
the qualities themselves. Beginning as 
a disciple of Dickens, for whom he ever 
possessed a lively admiration, he had 
certainly something of the minute ob- 
servation of that writer; but while in 
Dickens you have a sort of exuberant 
melodrama, often sentimental, in George 
Gissing you find a gloom that is no 
more the truth than the other, though 
to-day it may seem more convincing. 
In all his books, concerned after all with 
mediocrity rather than life, with people 
whom it is so difficult to love, since 
they are but half alive, you find that 
pessimism and gloom. It was not that 
he ever permitted himself to forget the 
“humanities,” but that he was unable 
to find them in the people he spoke of. 


The Deadly Middle Class 


HE was a realist, perhaps the only 
realist of our time in England, so 
possessed by the appearance of things 
that he has become their slave. The mid- 
dle class, that dreadful, intolerable stu- 
pidity that has almost stupefied England, 
had such a fascination for him as a drug 
might have had. From the first almost 
he was its slave, hating it and detesting 
it more bitterly than we shall ever 
know. In the end it killed both him 
and his art. Scarcely for a moment 
can he forget that strange blind world 
which he failed to master. In his books 
you see England really overwhelmed by 
it in a way that is more depressing than 
he had warrant for—“the man who 
comes home tired from business” pa- 
thetically eager about nothing but 
money-making—yes, even though he 
knows that the best things of all can- 
not be bought with money. 

A follower. of Zola, you might think 
perhaps, since one speaks of him as a 
realist, and yet quite without the im- 
mense love which transfigures the great 
Frenchman. Love has not “robbed him 
of immortal things,” as it robbed Zola; 
you do not feel his compassion for hu- 
manity, you feel he is indifferent almost, 
that with an impartiality which is really 
a defect, his greatest defect perhaps, he 
wishes to show you with perfect sin- 
cerity the life which he had understood 
and studied, which lay nearest to him. 
Just that, he thought, was his duty as 
an artist, and certainly, with many 
pains both for himself and for us, he 
has done it. He will allow himself 
nothing but the truth, the truth as he 
has been able to comprehend it, as 
though we might ever do more than 
apprehend so divine a thing; he sets 
down nothing in malice, he extenuates 
nothing. If he is ever eloquent he 
blushes, as it were, and while it is true 
that so profound an artist as Verlaine 
has bidden us “take eloquence and wring 
its neck,” without a sort of eloquence, 
a certain spontaneity, a gift of words— 
and words are visions—all literature is 
impossible. 

It would be easy to dismiss George 
Gissing thus, if he had failed to write 
two books which, -while they are cer- 
tainly not more sincere than the rest 
of his work, show him in a new light. 


In By the Ionian Sea and The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft you find that 
this patient craftsman, who with s0 
much labor and indifference has told us 
of the life of the middle-class in En- 
gland to-day, was in reality a passionate 
lover of the classics, a man devoted to 
beauty, to “sweetness and light,” with 
whom ancient literature was an almost 
daily companion. And quite by chance 
as it were, amid the mediocre novels of 
a writer who had never surprised you 
into any admission of delight, you came 
upon a tragi-comedy such as this: that 
such a one should have devoted his 
whole life to the study of people the 
most antipathetic to him; content amid 
the classics to pile up a monument of 
dead words to his own indifference. It 
is not that we can think of By the 
Ionian Sea as a piece of fine literature, 
we cannot; but there for the first time 
we come upon a writer, usually so in- 
different, really passionate about some- 
thing, the discovery of the river Galae- 
sus, for instance; a writer who can feel 
very emotionally the beauty of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, who really 
cares only for just that and all it means. 
More and more as you read The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft you feel that 
at last you have found the real man, 
you are face to face with a genuine 
naive personality, the slow, quiet 
thoughts of the scholar, with whom the 
sordid ways of London life, the horror 
of mean streets, can have nothing to do 
—nothing, that is, unless he may re- 
create them for himself and express 
himself in them. And it is really at 
last in those two books that George 
Gissing did express himself; happy in 
this that in spite of his theories, his 
hallucinating sense of duty, a misunder- 
stood duty to himself and his art, he 
managed to save thus much from the 
wreck, to save enough time from his 
work to tell us of himself. 


Wasted Work 


JN his last book, Will Warburton, all 
that old theory of art and life seems 
to have fallen on him with double force. 
How sincerely he has told us of these 
people who do not interest us for a 
minute, about whom it is impossible we 
should ever grow passionate, for whom 
we cannot even weep. Carefully he has 
shown us mediocrity failing or succeed- 
ing. Even the women are without at- 
traction. The insincere painter succeeds, 
the stupid honest grocer succeeds, too, 
marries himself, and for what we know, 
lives happily ever after. 

That George Gissing should have 
wasted himself in work like this is, if 
we remember Henry Ryecroft, difficult 
to understand; but that he did it sin- 
cerely, that he, lover of the classics, ex- 
plorer of. Magna Graecia, should have 
believed in this as art, as beauty created 
by life, is a tragedy that after all has a 
profound element of humor, since it 
seems to have been really the result of 
a loyalty to a theory false and per- 
nicious from the beginning, and to have 
failed to deceive and certainly to satisfy 
even himself. 


The Work of Arthur B. Davies 


(Continued from page 55) 


picture. Here indeed the painter is at 
fault. . By his title, quite unnecessary 
at it is, he has opened the door to the 
most trivial speculations. Indeed, who 
cares what the lady is interested’ in? 
The painting is the thing, and the paint- 
ing is perfectly satisfactory from every 
point of view. 

In the same way it is not worth while 
to speculate on a certain side of the 
“appeal” of the lovely “Call of Spring”. 
The nude figure of the girl may or may 


not suggest the vegetable emotions of 
the two silver birch trees, just as the 
trees and the earth may or may not 
“symbolize” the sensations experienced 
by the young woman. It is much more 
satisfactory and profitable, not to phi- 
losophise about invisible emotions and 
inaudible sights and all that sort of 
thing, and just to realize that the naked 
figure is essential to the design; that the 
tree trunks are simply part of a fine 
composition. (Continued on page 100) 
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Did She 
Outgrow Him? 


Rose Wilder Lane is the 
author of ‘Diverging Roads,” 
a new novel that will create 
discussion, and possibly an- 
gry discussion among people 
with fixed ideas. It is a 
story of the Pacific Coast 
of today, and a Western story 
without cowboys or motion- 
picture bad men. The nar- 
rative moves with breathless 
speed; and the characters 
give that satisfying impres- 
sion of reality which makes 
them remain in the memory 
as personal acquaintances. 
The reader will not soon for- 
get Helen and Bert and 
Paul, nor the love story that 
binds them together. The 
setting of the story furnishes 
glimpses of small-town life 
in the barren oil districts, 
farming life in the fruit and 
agricultural regions and the 
glittering life of the joy-riders 
of San Francisco who hate 
inhibitions and love high- 
balls. 

“Diverging Roads” is published 
by The Century Co., New York 
City. It is sold at all bookstores 
for $1.50. 
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Authoritative in Style and made 
of First Quality Leather. And, too, 


_ Hays 
\upersea 
Gloves 


are so stitched that the seams will not 
rip—even though you cut the thread 





Ask your dealer 
THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 


GLOVES SINCE 1854 
Gloversville, N. Y.. 
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Furniture 


Sun Rooms, Loggias, Break- 
fast Rooms and Card Rooms 
in decorative furniture and 
hard woods are durable, beau- 
tiful in color and luxuriously 
comfortable. They cost less 
than good reed and willow 
and possess greater decorative 
value. 

It is difficult to obtain uncom- 
mon and interesting pieces 
through the customary chan- 
nels for these rooms. We have 
designed, made and have ready 
for finishing in any special 
scheme unusual and charming 
pieces for this purpose. Lovely 
Venetian colorings to har- 
monize with block prints that 
are appropriate. 

Quick deliveries direct from 
the factory to you. 

Buy direct or through your 
decorator or dealer. 

Send for Valuable Catalog “‘G-4’ 
Complete sets in charming schemes 
on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 

2 West 47th Street, New York 

First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Work of Arthur B. Davies 


(Continued from page 98) 


_In “Reluctant Youth”, the artist has 
just painted the portrait of a girl, with 
a background that is almost early Dutch 
in its realism. There is a plain house 
with a balcony, on which is a figure. A 
rough road winds round the slope below 
the building. On this thoroughfare is 
a very old-fashioned buggy. There is a 
delightful suggestion of summer, but 
summer made to serve the need of a 
painter. 

Strange meanings have been read into 
“A Greater Morning”. Some have found 
in it the suggestion of the presence of a 
new Eve, a new Adam and a new world. 
In the foreground is the reclining figure 
of a mature nude woman. At the edge 
of the water, which stretches to the 
horizon, a naked man is busy, probably 
with a boat. Two great headlands are 
in the left side of the composition. The 
water, the sky and the cliffs glow with 
a vivid light. It is only necessary to 
see this picture to come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Davies is not only a 
great landscape painter, with a splendid 
sense of design, but a great poet as 


well. 


(THERE is nothing that he has done in 
later years that is not to be found, in 
some form, in this fine group of early 
pictures. Though in some of his more 
elaborate decorations—as in those in a 
well known New York room — very 
“modernist” experimentation is added 
to, or rather superimposed on his earlier 
manner, there has never been an artist 
less capable than he of escaping from 
his own personality, a personality which 
makes itself felt in whatever he pro- 
duces, in half a dozen mediums, from 
oils to etchings and wood-carvings. 

It may be said of Davies, that there 
is no living American painter about 
whom there is so much curiosity. If 
he shows himself seldom, and with re- 
luctance, it is certainly not for the pur- 
pose of stimulating this feeling among 
the vulgar. While he has no use for 
official art, and believes, with the late 
Herbert Spencer, that whatever a man 


accomplishes in a great way, must be 
done by him as a solitary, he is always 
willing and eager to believe that things 
are possible, which experience has dem- 
onstrated, time and again to be impos- 
sible. Hence his great belief in the 
talents and powers of the very young 
man. 

Since the death of Albert P. Ryder, 
Mr. Davies has been recognized, by per- 
sons abroad who are familiar with art 
in America, as the leading living painter 
on this side of the Atlantic. One of his 
works, shown at an exhibition at Venice, 
many years ago, was adjudged the best 
canvas in the show. It will be interest- 
ing to see to what extent he will be rep- 
resented in the collection of paintings 
and sculptures to be sent from this 
country to Paris in the near future, for 
the purpose of bringing about a closer 
relationship between the artists of 
France and the United States. 

At any rate, it is reasonable to predict 
that when the time comes for a repre- 
sentative collection of Mr. Davies’ work 
to be shown in London, Paris and 
Rome, the recent remark of a visiting 
foreigner of note, “Why is it that Amer- 
ica does not produce great painters?” 
will be a good thing to recall for the 
benefit of the questioner, and of all 
critics overseas. 

The Montross sale proved to be con- 
spicuous, by the absence of private col- 
lectors to whom the works of Albert P. 
Ryder, John H. Twachtman and Arthur 
B. Davies appeal. Perhaps they were 
not there because they are suffering from 
the depression induced by the present 
riot of Federal taxation. At any rate, 
some of the top prices were fetched by 
academic canvases which are likely to 
prove most marketable, just now, when 
a new and inexperienced crowd of pros- 
perous persons are out to make them- 
selves respectable by buying “Art”. As 
the man said who picked up a little 
Manet and a Dégas at a Paris sale, 
much to his subsequent advantage, “it 
was a great day if you had your wits 
about you”. 


The New Plays 


(Continued from page 41) 


lisher, the Southern colonel, and the 
heroine—the last of an old Southern 
family. How these Daughters of the 
Confederacy do go on about their an- 
cestors! They are forever reciting their 
pedigrees; it really grows rather wearing 
after a time. Somehow, their style of 
conversation seems to pattern itself just 
a shade too closely on Vanity Fair’s 
Dog Mart advertisements, if you know 
what I mean. 

The members of the cast do their ut- 
most for “Toby’s Bow,” but the audi- 
ence, while it listens politely, cannot 
seem to work up much enthusiasm. In 
fact, from all parts of the house may 
be heard the deep, rhythmic breathing 
of those lost in refreshing slumber. 
Norman Trevor and Doris Rankin are 
the play’s hero and heroine, respectively, 
and George Marion is the faithful old 
colored servitor. Everyone concerned 
in the entertainment hardly ever forgets 
his, or her, Southern accent, one must 
say that for them. 

And, after an evening of uninter- 
rupted Southern accent, how good it is 
to come out into the cool, keen, North- 
ern air, to feel the hard, cold, Yankee 
pavement underfoot, and see the crafty 
Yankee stars shining calculatingly over- 
head! How sweetly fall on appreciative 
ears the crisp, short, Anglo-Saxon words 
that the motormen are exchanging with 
the taxicab chauffeurs, how stirring is 
the lilt of the hardy Northern titles 
which the traffic policemen are bestow- 


ing upon the truck drivers! How one’s 
blood leaps with love for the G. A. R.! 

But enough of all this, as lady novel- 
ists say. Let’s talk about some musical 
comedies. 

And two of them, “The Royal Vaga- 
bond,” at the Cohan and Harris, and 
“Gaod- Morning, Judge,” at the Shubert, 
are distinctly worth talking about. By 
all means put them down on your itin- 
erary. “The Royal Vagabond” was. 
written by Stephen Ivor Szinnyey (hon- 
estly, that’s the way you spell it) and 
William Cary Duncan, with music by 
Dr. Anselm Goetz] (spelling again au- 
thentic); and it would have been just 
a regulation comic’ opera—just the com- 
mon, or Winter Garden, school of enter- 
tainment—had not George Cohan put 
his indelible mark upon it. It is now 
the brightest thing of its kind: that has 
happened in many a weary evening. It 
is remarkably well done and well pro- 
duced, and it also possesses the great 
asset of Dorothy Dickson’s and Carl 
Hyson’s dancing. 

“Good-Morning, Judge” is Pinero’s 
“Magistrate,” done over into musical 
comedy, although the plot isn’t allowed 
to cut in too much on the songs and 
dances and the large quantities of pretty 
girls. In it, the King family—Charles 
and Molly—appear to their best advan- 
tage, and George Hassell is the leading 
comedian of the production—which 
last is enough to assure anything of 
success, 
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Exclusive Designers 


for 
Stout Women 


Distinctive apparel, 
designed exclusively 
for women who re- 
quire extra sizes— 
this is Lane Bryant’s 
specialty. Our design- 
ers are trained in this 
& exclusive art, and they 
produce charming 
models that insure be- 
mm comingness and reduce 

the apparent size. 
Sizes 39 to 56 Bust 

Extra sizes are an 
after thought with most 
houses—they are Lane 
Bryant’s first thought. 

4) NEWEST STYLES 
Dresses 24.75 to 125.00 
Suits 39.75 to 125.00 
Coats 37.50 to 150.00 
Waists 2.95 to 24.50 
Skirts 10.75 to 39.75 
‘Corsets 3.95 to 12.50 
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“Have your 
eyes examined” 


OU ARE as efficient as your 
eyes and the only way. to 
know that your eyes are really 
efficient is to have them examin- 
ed. If you need glasses, ask for 


Shelltex Rimmed 


Aur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
Quality Beyond Question 


= at no greater cost > 
TYLISH in design, Shur-ons, 
attract favorable attention; 
optically correct, they improve 
your vision; mechanically right, 
they are comfortably secure.) 
Fitted with 


Shur-on KOSMA Lenses 


—tinted lenses that shut out! 
strong light—Shur-ons are the' 
glasses you will like best. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Est 1864 = Rochester N. Y. 
Sole Manufacturers of 
Shur-on Optical Products 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 


6Sothic 


HE tone of the Sonora is wonderful— 
> true, mellow, sweet, full of expression, 
= warmth and life. 

The model here shown is of ex- 
quisite artistry and is notable for its richness of 
carving, its dignity of line and superb wood color. 

A complete collection of standard upright models 
and these period designs are now available: 


Duncan Phyfe Louis XVI 

Adam Louis XV 

Colonial Chinese Chippendale 
William & Mary Chippendale 
Jacobean Gothic 


Special styles or complete equipments will be made 
to order. 


THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE SONORA GOTHIC 
AS IT WOULD APPEAR IN THE NORTH CLOISTER 
OF FAMOUS, COMBE ABBEY, WARWICKSHIRE, 
WHICH EDIFICE DATES BACK TO THE DAYS OF 
KING JOHN AND THE CISTERCIAN MONKS. 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Inc. 
George E. Brightson, President c 
Executive Offices: 279 Broadway, New York 
NEW YORK Demonstration Salons: 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 
1311 Walnut Street. TORONTO: Ryrie Building. 
Dealers Everywhere 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Esteemed. Contemporaries 


(Continued from page 51) 


No, not lost! There was still one 
chance left. Isat down and, with fever- 
ish haste wrote out a glowing account 
of my failure. I spared no detail of my 
degradation, even to taking fruit from 
the hotel table to my room. 

Then I began to fabricate. I told 
how I had overcome all these handicaps 
and had made a success of myself. I 
lied. I said that I was now drawing 
down $200,000 a year, but that I had 
never forgotten my old friends. It was 
a good yarn, but it took me a long 
while to make it up. And when, at 
last, it was ready, I sent it to the Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

This is it! 

How Insane Are You? 
OLLOWING is a test used in all 
State Hospitals to determine the fit- 

ness .of the inmates for occasional shore 


leave. Try it on yourself and see where 
you get off. 


Test No. 1 


If you really are the reincarnation of 
Learning, write something here . . . but 
if you are being hounded by a lot of 
relatives whom you dislike, ring and 
walk in. Then, granting all this, how 
does it come about that you, a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
wear no collar? . . . Ha, ha, we caught 
you there! But otherwise, write any 
letter beginning with w in this space, 
Yes, there is the space,—what’s the mat- 
ter with you? Go back and _ look 
again... . You win. Now, in spite of 
what the neighbors say, give three rea- 
sons for not giving three reasons why 
this proves that you are sane, or, as 
the case may be. 


Esthesiomania 


‘Continued from page 42) 


married couples but few children, the 
women apparently lacking the maternal 
and domestic instincts of their sex. The 
wives usually retain a certain degree of 
independence, choose their own friends, 
work 
when they are in the mood, and, being 
generally able to earn their own liveli- 
hood, they leave their husbands, tempo- 
rarily or permanently, at will. Lacking 
domesticity there is rarely a well-regu- 
lated home life. I have visited a number 
of homes in the village and, except 
where there were children, the couple 
had only one or two rooms, the one 
room serving as workshop or studio, 
kitchen, dining-room and often as sleep- 
ing room. Some did a litle home cook- 
ing but most of them resort to tea rooms 
and restaurants for their meals. Being 
improvident as a rule, when they are 
supplied with funds they eat at expen- 
sive restaurants without the slightest 
thought about the future. The next day 
they may be without means and they 
will starve or trust to their borrowing 
abilities to supply themselves with funds, 
or depend upon the generosity of a 
friend for a meal or two. 

I met several individuals who main- 
tained the closest social relations with 
two or three mates, an intellectual mate, 
a spiritual or soul mate and a so to 
speak physical mate, each filling the 
one role alone in relation to that in- 
dividual. So complete is the separation 
of these elements, which are normally 
combined in the love of one’s husband 
or wife, that when the individual mar- 
ries one of these mates there is lacking 
the sense of proprietorship which hus- 
band and wife usually possess in each 
other. If intellectual affinity is the basis 
of such union they allow each other per- 
fect freedom in the other directions and 
the same holds good if the union is 
based upon spiritual or physical affinity. 
The attempt on the part of the hus- 
band or wife to monopolize thé mate’s 
interest in the other direction is the 
usual cause for separation, and in most 
cases the prolonged close association 
with an intellectual or spiritual mate 
will arouse sex attraction and give rise 
to cause for divorce. 


jr laxness of morals is in some in- 
herent, in many it is a gradual devel- 
opment from some insignificant pecca- 
dillo, as the smoking of a cigarette in a 
spirit of bravado. The sophistical argu- 
ment that it takes a strong will to ad- 
here to the conventions of society and a 
stronger will to break away from them, 
is alluring to the headstrong man or 
woman, and the free lance life is attract- 
ive to persons who chafe under social 


! restraints and crave the sense of freedom. 


I met a convent-bred girl in the vil- 
lage who has carried her hobby for 
oriental things to such an extent that 
she wears a Chinese costume in her 
home, pencils her eyebrows in such a 
fashion as to give her eyes an apparent 
slant, has Chinese decorations in her 
room, burns Chinese incense and studies 
Buddhism. Another woman wears a 
riding habit in her apartment, though 
she never rode a horse. One woman, 
who claims to be of royal descent, has a 
penchant for purple, has purple fur- 
nishings in her house and always wears 
something purple, even when going to 


bed. One of the famous village char- 


acters never wears a hat, apparently 
never combs his hair and generally wears 
an old brown corduroy coat. An elder- 
ly man is likewise always bareheaded, 
wears a light palm beach suit — win- 
ter and summer—low shoes and no 
socks. 

It is possible to explain some of these 
eccentricities by habit, the retention of 
customs which have become obsolete, 
possibly by the development of ancestral 
habits or traits. Some of the apparently 
purposeless eccentricities may be in the 
nature of sex lures (which are, after all, 
merely manifestations of the instinct for 
race preservation), since their possessors 
attract persons of the opposite sex hav- 
ing similar peculiarities. I found sev- 
eral such close social relations between 
mental freaks of the village. 

In this paper I have considered, more 
particularly, the persons who live in the 
poorer sections of the village and fre- 
quent the poorer resorts. The habitues 
are, however, not all poor and it is not 
unusual to find men and women who are 
fairly well to do in some of the poorest 
and queerest resorts. It is often the 
case that persons who are one day 
obliged to dine in the cheapest restau- 
rants, dine the next day in some of the 
more expensive ones. The inhabitants 
of the village form a close community, 
though access to their society is not 
really difficult; but there are also in the 
village a number of close communities 
or circles of queer folks to which only 
their own classes are admitted. 


goose fads and cults occasionally 
sweep through the village like an 
epidemic and give rise to eccentricities 
which are sometimes retained long after 
the fad or cult has disappeared. Oc- 
casionally a fad or cult is maintained 
by a small circle. Some, like the erotic 
dance fad, the free love cult, the psycho- 
analysis craze, the hasheesh eating fad, 
were certainly the outcome of a de- 
ranged moral sense and the eccentricities 
arising therefrom fall within the mean- 
ing of esthesiomania. 
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LEAN, white, sound teeth always excite comment and ad- 
miration. 


But it is a greater pleasure to have them than to look at them. 
The price—cleansing thoroughly twice daily with a dentifrice 
that removes ‘the food deposits and polishes and whitens the 
teeth—is trivial compared to the reward. 


Users of Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentrifice enjoy that sense of 
security which results from using a dentrifice perfected by the 
oldest tooth paste manufacturers in America, a tooth paste that 
gives assurance and a feeling of dependability because of its 
efficiency and purity. 

Formulated in accordance with the latest accepted theories of 
dental science, Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Denttifice is all that a 
tooth paste should be. 25c for a large tube represents ALL the 
— that a tooth paste can have. Get a tube from your druggist 
today. 
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oF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER AND DESIGN 
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Taeopore B. Starr, INc. 
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me HE ‘“‘Bowler,’’ pictured, is the 
2 Knox interpretation of the most 
advance style tendency in young 
men's derbies. It is daring but not lack- 
ing in correctness. The traditional Knox 
quality has been consistently maintained. 
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Knox Extra Quality Knox Premier Quality Knox Superfine Quality 
Eight Dollars Ten Dollars Twelve Dollars 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 


45: Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
196 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 161 Broadway, Singer Building 
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| A Garter 
— Revelation 


Until you have worn the E. Z. Garter 
y@! cannot realize the full comfort 
of muscle freedom and unhindered 
circulation which its wide webbing 
gives. 


4 And the E. Z. Garter has no straps or 
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hooks to fasten or undo—it goes on \ 

in a jiffy and stays on till you want N 

it off. 

In silk finish ‘" 
Single Grip, 50c \ 
E. Z. 2-Grip, 60c a 

\ 

In lisle finish ; § 

Single Grip, 35c A 
E. Z. 2-Grip, 45c ‘\ 


Pure silk De Luxe ; 
| Single Grip, $1.00 i 
E. Z. 2-Grip, $1.25 





hs If not at your haberdasher’s, send his name 


and price to \ 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The Game That Mocks 


VANITY FAIR 


at Time 


(Continued from page 53) 





‘gotten. Soon the young golfers would 
be floundering through the mud and the 
rain and the merciless steel barrage in 
France. 

In this championship of 1916, one of 
the entries was a short, chubby, pink- 
faced youngster, just fourteen years old. 
This youngster was Bobby Jones, of 
Atlanta, Georgia. He was not even ex- 
pected to qualify, yet, in one round, he 
turned in a card of 74. Having quali- 
fied, no one figured he could win a 
match, yet his first victory was over E. 
M. Byers, a veteran, a former national 
title holder, and a hard golfer for any 
man of any age to beat. Young Jones 
followed up this victory by eliminating 
Frank Dyer, Pennsylvania State Cham- 
pion the next day, when, at the seventh 
hole, the youngster was five down, and 
apparently in rout. 

In his third match young Jones came 
face to face with the ever redoubtable 
Bob Gardner, the title holder. In this 
match the kid was two up at the end of 
the first 18 holes, and in the afternoon 
finish Gardner was called upon to play 
remarkable golf, to play four spectacu- 
lar shots in succession at four different 
holes, in order finally to emerge the 
victor. 

And next summer, at the age of fif- 
teen, Jones won from three of the best 
professionals in the country in the big 
Red Cross Championship over three of 
the hardest courses around New York— 
Garden City, Baltusrol and Siwanoy. 
Two of these were Freddie McLeod, 
three times Open Champion, and Emmet 
French, one of the best players in the 
land. So, at the ages of 14 and 15, 
Jones had met six of the best amateur 
and professional golfers in America and, 
out of six matches, had come out victo- 
rious on five occasions, an achievement 
without a parallel in sport for a lad of 
his years. 

Here we have Travis at fifty-five, 
winning a championship, and Jones at 
fourteen beating ex-champions and com- 
peting on even terms with the best 
players in the land. Between these two 
ages there is a span of forty-one years— 
a span more than double the interim 
held by any other championship field in 
sport. Can you wonder that, with a 


.gray-haired man of fifty-five and a 


pink-faced youngster of fourteen bowl- 
ing over stars in their prime, Old Man 
Time sits bewildered by the roadside and 
wonders just what has happened. 

In the League of Sporting Nations 
here is one recalcitrant who refuses to 
abide by the rules—and that party’s 
name is Golf. 


j eco is, again, the case of Johnny 
Ball. In the more or less good, old 
year of 1888, Ball won the amateur 
championship of Great Britain. That 
was something of a feat by itself. 

In 1912, twenty-four years later, the 


same John Ball wins the amateur cham- 
pionship of Great Britain for the ninth 
time, that part of it being immaterial 
against the fact that any man can 
repeat a championship performance 
twenty-four years after he has first 
reached the top. 

Jones, Adair, Jerome Travers and 
Evans, all proved that golfers, between 
the ages of 14 and 16, could pretty 
nearly hold their own with the best. 
Travis and Ball proved that golfers be- 
tween the ages of 55 and 60 could 
overcome champions in their prime. 
And between these two vast temporal 
ranges the game itself proved that Time 
and Age, in one field at least, had been 
overthrown—that here, at last, was a 
game for the early morning and late 
afternoon of life as well as for the heat 
of high noon. 

There is still a third picture to show 
the utter bewilderment of Time in con- 
trolling the destinies of this particularly 
puzzling game. 

This picture has been put on exhibi- 
tion many times at the Sleepy Hollow 
Club in the various Father and Son 
championships which have been held 
over this lovely course. 

We recall one scene where a father of 
thirty-one and a son of nine were 
teamed up together—while, just back of 
them, were a father of eighty and a son 
of fifty-one, the son in the latter case 
being just twenty years older than the 
father in the first combination. 

Between the son, nine years old, and 
the father, eighty years old, we find a 
gap of just seventy-one years existing 
upon the same field—one, hardly out of 
the nursery, the other with memories 
dating back to the days of Lincoln, well 
before the Civil War, and both of them 
playing the game well. 


| the various American Junior Cham- 
pionships, we have golfers around 
the age of fourteen cavorting around in 
fairly select figures. And, in the Seniors 
Championship, held at Apawamis each 
year, we have golfers between the ages 
of 75 and 80—one or two beyond 80— 
returning very acceptable scores. Jerry 
Travers at fifteen defeated Walter Travis 
just after the latter had won the cham- 
pionship of Great Britain. And Travis 
at fifty-five defeated Travers just after 
the latter had won the championship of 
America. It is a most amazing, bewil- 
dering story. 

Golf is the one game that a boy or a 
girl, a man or a woman, can take up 
and maintain for the remainder of his, 
or her, natural existence, even beyond 
the allotted three:score years and ten. 
While those who have become masters 
of other sports must abandon their fa- 
vorite pastimes with advancing years, 
Golf takes care of its own, until the final 
divot is replaced at the end of the long, 
long journey. 
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Guaranteed 


Quality Sh irfings 
for 
Biscriminating Dressers 


Obtainable in 
the Best Shops 


Manufactured by 
David 6 John Anderson, Utd. 
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Silk Faille 











EARL & WILSON 


More and more men are wearing Soft 
Collars in business hours as well as 
informally. And more and more men 
are choosing E & W Soft Collars be- 
cause the quality is as good as the style. 
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Readily obtainable the world over 
in the original package. Readily 
available as an emergency dressing 
for wounds. 

To allay inflammation 


To prevent infection 
To promote healing 
To use as an an np gre wash in the care of 
the throat, mouth and teeth, and asa douche 
or lotion in matters of personal hygiene. 
Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 




















“The estimable result of persistent effort’’ 


ROSE BUSHES 


In the aggregate our collection is unparalleled. 
Individually each bush is perfect—a constant 
source of lovable beauty. 


At your disposal 


Our catalogs—a complete reference for 
all hardy plants, trees, evergreens, shrubs 
and vines. Our service—the outcome of 
long experience in every phase of garden- 
ing and horticulture. 


Visit our Nurseries 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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For many years, the younger members 
of New York society have accepted De 
Pinna riding clothes as their standard. 


Approved English habits are followed 
for correctness of line in coats, breeches 
and side saddle skirts. 


We import exclusively for our riding 
habits for girls and young ladies the 
correct fabrics. 











sas : 

| Our riding habits may be had made to 
| : ted “ . 
measure or ready for immediate service. 
| j 





An expert equestrienne, qualified to 
| offer suggestions and advice in the selec- | 
i] tion of a riding outfit, is always at the | 
service of our patrons. 





Riding hats, skirts, boots, gloves, crops 
and whips. 





DE PINNA 


5th Avenue at 50th Street 
NEW YORK 
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| Man: 
| dead in love with you, for all that. 





VANITY FAIR 


On With the Dance 


(Continued from page 37) 





The Grandam vanishes, leaving, in the 
hand of the startled youth, a neatly 
bound volume upon which he reads the 
odd title “Organized Gaiety. A Treatise 
on the art of producing Costume Balls 
—and getting away with it”. Ten to 
one, if he is a normal stripling who, at 
twenty-five, has already begun to ac- 
quire the tired business-man’s brain, he 
will cast the book from him with a 
hearty bit of trench-talk. 

But let him beware! 

This is the golden moment.» Only let 
him turn the pages and I will guarantee 
that in five minutes he will be enthralled 
—his life-work will be cut out for him, 
a work shining with the glamor of 
artistic creation and attended by vast 
opportunity for pecuniary gain. 

May I quote, verbatim, only the 
opening passages from my invaluable 
hand-book? They will express its price- 
less quality more succinctly than would 
any detached observations of mine. 
After the title-page, there is a short 
preamble which says— 

“From the earliest dawn of History— 

nay, even earlier, we find certain evi- 
dence that the form of animal life which 
we designate as Human has possessed, 
as a primal instinct, the desire to dress 
up.” 
Note the delicate use of the verb “to 
dress up” rather than simply “to dress” ; 
the two are quite distinct. But to con- 
tinue, 

“Probably, the well known fig-leaf 
episode in the Garden of Eden was not 
the first instance, but it has always 
maintained a prominent position in the 
history of costumes, by reason of most 
skilful and intelligent publicity. It will 
serve, at any rate, as an excellent ex- 
ample of the basic principle which should 
underlie all creative costume-art, namely 
the principle of surprise. It is apparent 
that to Adam there could be nothing 


surprising in nudity. Quite the reverse. 
The poor man was probably fed-up on 
it. Can we doubt that Eve’s fresh, fem- 
inine intuition quickly found that the 
way to surprise and amuse her some- 
what serious-minded mate was by this 
first step in adornment? 

“Thus, throughout the centuries, we 
always see a desire on the part of the 
celebrants in mystic rites and dances to 
costume themselves in the unexpected, 
until, in these days, everything possible 
to the human imagination having been 
put om, the natural reflex has been to 
begin taking off again. All modernist 
phases, the barefoot dancers, the open- 
air nymphs of California and Central 
Park West, the Eurythmic Cult and the 
dances of many nightgown groups of 
our most intelligent and artistic citizens, 
show, unanimously, a tendency to what 
may properly be called un-dressing-up 
—based entirely upon the element of 
surprise.” 

But—and here is the important point 
of this little volume—hitherto the work- 
ings of the primitive instinct which, in 
common with the power of laughter, 
distinguishes men from the lower ani- 
mals, have been entirely sporadic, indi- 
vidual and void of control, often in fact 
so uncontrolled as to make it necessary 
to call in the police. It is frankly the 
dream: of the author to commercialize 
the dress-up or un-dress-up urge of com- 
mon humanity. Unfortunately the au- 
thor is an old man. It is too late. Had 
the idea come to him forty years ago— 
O Boy! Now it must remain, a torch 
handed on to younger hands, nor can 
the writer do more than bequeath a few 
simple rules for giving these little cos- 
tume functions (see the rules printed on 
the first page of this article) which have 
been tested, tried and proven good. 

Read them, and you will have mas- 
tered the art of attending costume balls. 


The Wisdom of Age 


(Continued from page 57) 


A girl’s pride. I see. But she’s 

THE YouNG Man (eagerly): 
think so, sir? 

THe Mippie-acep Man: I know it. 
Haven’t I told you that I have been 
studying you? She’s in love with you— 
head over ears in love with you—and 
you’ve only got to insist. Don’t you 
understand? She wants to be made to 
do what she wants to do. And she’s 
not the first woman, either, by any 
manner of means, in a case like this,— 
and lots of other cases, too. Why, the 
very last thing a woman wishes in a 
love affair is to be taken at her word. 
Ah, si jeunesse savait. 

THE Younc Man: 
could be right? 

THE MIpDLE-AGED Man: 
I am! 


Do you 


I wonder if you 


Certainly, 
You just try and see. 


THe Younc MAN (enthusiastically): 
I will at once. 

THE MippLe-aGep Man: That’s the 
way to talk. Faint heart and all the 
rest of it. I’m going to leave you 
alone. 

(The Middle-aged Man moves off 
toward the back, where he passes the 
Girl, who is just returning.) 

THE Girt (coming forward): Oh, 
he is a perfect darling! I could hardly 
bear to leave him. 

Tae Younc MAn (with determina- 
tion): Never mind the ki-yi, now. I’ve 
got something to say. You remember 
what we were talking about? 

(She looks as if she is utterly ‘un- 
able to understand what he means and 
is striving vainly to find some clue 
to guide her. As the effect of her 
puzzled ex- (Continued on page 108) 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s _— medicated 
reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 


Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 





Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 





BUST REDUCER BRASSIERE 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 
Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 











Price $5.50 Price $6.50 
ay Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. NECK a. 
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HY does a girl wear her best 
gown when she comes out? 
Or a man his most becoming tie the night 
he means to propose ? 
Appearances do count—and that is the reason 


why so many men and women are glad to pay 
just a little more for Old Hampshire Stationery. 





It is “made a little better than seems necessary” 
for people who appreciate the importance of ap- 
pearances in creating a favorable impression. 

Good stationers carry Old Hampshire Station- 
ery in a varied assortment of distinctive sizes and 
finishes for fastidious men and women. 

HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Makers of the famous Old Hampsh re Bond 
the Standard Paper for Business Stationery 
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Last Year’s Hat Made Good as New With 


Jet Black Cerise 
Dull Black Burnt Straw 
a nega Red e ae 

ellow iolet 
Navy Blue Lavender 
Cadet Blue <p Old Rose 
Victory Blue COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS = Gray 
Sage Green Natural 


GRATEFULLY said by millions of women last year and to be said by millions 
more during 1919. ; r 
Make up your mind to save the price of a new hat and still have one that will 
look as good as new—so fine that even your intimate friends won’t know it isn’t 
new. Colorite is the magic liquid that comes in a bottle with a brush for 
applying. Water-proof and durable, dries in thirty minutes, and can be applied 
by anyone. Don’t be fooled by imitations, insist upon Colorite. Buy by the name. 
Can also be used for coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers, Basketry, Leather 
Hand Bags and Belts. 

Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States 

and Canada. Buy by the Name COLORITE from your dealer. 

Sent postpaid for 30c if your dealer cannot supply you. Be sure to name 

color you want. 

Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade. 

CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 

Established 1840 Makers of the Famous Economy Products 

60 SUDBURY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Canadian Distributors: A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 
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The NESTLE 
Permanent Hair Wave 














The Nestol Comb 


This new and intelligent device, as illustrated, speaks 
for itself. It gives the so-called water wave to the 
hair which has been permanently waved, or which is 
naturally curly or wavy. It should be in every house- 
hold where there is such hair. 

At our establishment every Permanent-wave is fin- 
ished with the Nestol comb. It has made permanent 
waving much more popular. If used on naturally 
curly or wavy hair it improves such hair rapidly. We 
give demonstrations with this article to callers or will 
send full illustrated directions free of charge. 


Price $2.00 and $2.50 


(4 and 5 inch sizes, six combs on each device } 









Illustrated Booklet on Permanent-waving free. 


, - ie aes 
C. NESTLE CO, GrretSana streeu NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaza 6541 
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Original Inventors of Permanent Waving 
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yourself Beautiful ~ 





tion. 


results. 


her clients. 


of Miss Arden herself. 


HESE preparations comprise a 
| complete pharmacopoeia for the 
beautification of face and form. 

When you tell Miss Arden your 
needs, she will recommend the prep- 
arations you require. If you decide 
to adopt a systematic plan of im- 
provement and take the Home 
Course, you will be fully instructed 
in the famous Arden Muscle Strap- 
ping Treatments and be advised re- 
arse exercises, baths, diet, etc. 

o feature of your appearance will 
be overlooked. Women who are too 
stout should try Miss Arden’s safe 
and sure methods of reducing. Fol- 
lowing are descriptions of some of 
the Venetian Preparations. 
VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM—Used 
before any complexion treatment, this frees 
the pores of all foreign matter and leaves 
the skin soft and receptive. It liquefies 
immediately, therefore does not stretch the 
skin or clog the pores. $1, $2 and $3. 
VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
should be used after the Cleansing Cream. 
A mild astringent, it tones, whitens and 
refines the skin, making it brilliantly fresh 
and clear. $1.75, $3.25.- 
VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT—A 
stronger tonic, for flabby, wrinkled skins. 
It firms sagging muscles, reduces puffiness 
under the eyes and by gradually tightening 
the skin, eliminates deep wrinkles. Made 
of astringent essences and imported herbs, 
it is a truly wonderful rejuvenator. 0. 
VENETIAN VELVA CREAM nourishes a 
delicate skin without fattening the tissues 
Ssh 3 a charming, satiny texture. 


$1 


unless order exceeds $10. 


reparations. 


BOSTON, MaASS.. 
NEWPORT, R. L., 








“Whatever the force and breadth of a woman’s 
mind may be, whatever the importance of the ob- 
ject she pursues, her face is alwa 's an obstacle or 
a reason in the story of her life.” 


tell the prettiest story, but one of proved ability. 
Arden does not need to weave romantic tales about the origin 
of her system. She stands on her achievements. 
is the result of scientific knowledge, gained by study, experience 
and consultation with the foremost specialists and chemists in 
the medical profession, here and abroad. Expense never stands 
in the way when she may acquire some new means to benefit 


_— of the Beautiful,” 


A now as [ do 
the Art of making 


adame de Staél. 


OES your face help toward the 

attainment of. happiness and success, or is 

ita handicap? “Life is what we make it,” 
has been said. This is also true of the appearance. 
Nature may not have endowed you with beauty, but you 
can achieve it in no small measure by intelligent cultiva- 
The woman of enterprise does not neglect this 
important factor in obtaining the best life has to offer. 
She enlists the aid of the most competent specialist. 


Elizabeth Arden is the specialist you can depend upon for 
In selecting a doctor, you do not choose the one who can 


Elizabeth 


Her success 


When you ask Elizabeth Arden’s assistance, you avail yourself 
of the very best modern methods—the wheat winnowed from 
the chaff of all systems now in use—and the personal attention 
Write her today, addressing her at 
her New York Salon, Depts F-1. 
the Elizabeth Arden Home Course. 


The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


Ask also for the booklet about 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD—A 
deep tissue builder of exceptional potency. 
It igs both food and tonic to thin faces 
and is excellent for filling out hollows in 
cheeks and around the eyes and forehead. 
$1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL REDUCING LO- 
TION helps to quickly reduce a double 
chin, firm the muscles, smooth and tighten 
yee skin and restore the normal contour, 


VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL—Nothing is so 
effective for banishing lines and wrinkles 
as this splendid muscle strengthener. It 
nourishes and revitalizes sagging tissues 
and makes the flesh firm and smooth. $1, 


'» 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION—A pure 
liquid powder which forms a perfect pro- 
tection for the skin and gives a lovely, 
natural finish. Mildly astringent, it is 
especially beneficial for an oily skin and 
corrects acne and fiushing. Ideal for even- 
ing; does not rub off. Blanche, Cream, 
Naturelle, Spanish Rachel. $1 and $2 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM—A de- 
lightfully fragrant day cream to use before 
powdering. It gives the skin a velvety 
softness and protects it from wind and 
sun. $1 and $2. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An infallible 
remedy for enlarged pores and blackheads. 
Restores smoothness and daintiness of tex- 
ture to the coarsest skin. 

VENETIAN HAND CREAM keeps the 
hands smooth, plump, white and youthful 
and counteracts the roughening effect of 
exposure. 75c. 

POUDRE D’ILLUSION gives the skin a 
peach-like bloom. Inimitable in tint and 
quality; exquisitely perfumed. $2.75. 


Mark the Preparations you wish and mail with your 
address and cheque or money order. 


Add postage 
Write for booklet, ‘ The 


which describes all the 
Address Elizabeth Arden personally at 
the New York Salon, Dept. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D'ORO, 673 FIFTH AVE.. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 
192 BOYLSTON 
184 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


-1 


NEW YORK 


STREET 
























VANITY FAIR 


The Wisdom of Age 


(Continued from page 57) 


pression is enchanting, the situation is 
made decidedly more difficult.) 

THE Girt (as if suddenly enlight- 
ened): Oh, about the road we should 
take going home? 

Tue Younc Man (impatiently): Not 
at all. You know perfectly well,—about 
my asking you to marry me. I’ve been 
asking you before. I’m not going to do 
it any more. 

Tue Girt (in a startled voice): Oh! 

Tue Younc Man: I’m just going to 
tell you that you’ve got to do it. We 
can’t have any foolish prejudices or 
fancies of yours standing in the way. 
You are going to marry me. Now that 
is settled. 

THE Girt (meekly): Oh, is it? 

THE YounGc MAN (sternly): Isn’t it? 

THE Gir_: Well, of course, if you? 
say so—but what has made you change? 
What has made you so suddenly—fe- 
rocious ? 

Tue Younc Man: Why, rather a 
curious thing. You saw that old chap 
who was here just now? 

Tue Girt: The man with the un- 
usual-looking woman whom he evi- 
dently admires so much and who is just 
playing him? 

THe Younc Man: That was my 
idea about them, too, though I didn’t 
pay much attention. Well, he spoke to 
me just after you went out, and, after 
some excuses, told me that I was an 
idiot and that you were in love with me. 

Tue Girt: Did he give that as the 
reason ? 

THE Younc Maw: Don’t be absurd. 
a is serious. What have you got to 
say? 

THE Girt: Apparently I’ve not got 
anything to say about itor I’m not 
going to be allowed to say anything, 


only— 
Tue Younc Man: What? - 
Tue Girt: I think he is a dear old 


gentleman and that we owe him a lot. 
For now that it is settled— 

THE YouNG Man (interrupting): Is 
it? 

Tue Girt (looking at him in a way 
that is evidently perfectly satisfactory 
to him): Why, it’s all due to him, and 
we ought to tell him so before we go, 
for we may never see him. again. 

THe Younc Man: Here he comes 
now. (They go to meet him.) 

THE Younc Man: Well, sir, here we 
are. 

THE MippLe-acep Man: Ah, come 
to an understanding at last? So I was 
right ? 

THe Younc Man? 
has just consented. 

Tue Girt: And we want to thank 
you—oh, ever so much. 

Tue Mippie-acep Man: I didn’t do 
anything but just drop a hint. 

THe Younc Man: Well, 


Entirely. Esther 


you’ve 


brought it all about, and I feel that we . 


are indebted to you and I should like 
to help you, too, if I might. And I 
don’t know whether I should or 
shouldn’t. I— 

Tue Mippie-acep Man: What? 

THe Younc Man: Why, you talked 
to me rather personally a few moments 
ago, and I feel that perhaps, for that 
reason, I’ve a right—no that isn’t what 
I mean—that your having done so puts 
things on a basis that makes it possible, 
—permissible,—for me to speak to you. 
One good turn deserves another, you 
know. 


Tue Girt (earnestly): Yes, and we'd 
like so awfully to do a little for you. 

Tue Muppie-acep Man: I can't 
imagine what you two young things 
are driving at. 

THe Younc Man (greatly embar- 


rassed): Why, it’s like this. I—we’ve 
been watching you, too. 
Tue Mippie-acep Man: Don’t beat 


about the bush in this fashion. Speak 
out! 
Tue Younc Man: Iwill. (He looks 


at the Girl and she nods assent.) She 
thinks so, too. Look here, sir, don’t 
you think you’re making a mistake? 

THE MIppLe-aGeD MAN: 
you mean? 

Tue Younc Man: Why, aren’t you 
like me, only in another way? Aren't 
you, perhaps—it’s so awfully hard to 
put right, and I don’t know that I can 
do it—aren’t you taking to yourself an 
interest which comes much more from 
what you have to give? 

THe Myuppie-acep Man: What 
cursed impudence—what do you mean? 

THe Younc Man (hastily): I 
wouldn’t have said anything, of course, 
unless you had a little led the way and 
I was, after a fashion, justified in doing 
it. With your experience and knowl- 
edge of the world— 

(The Middle-aged Man stands silent 
for a moment, with rapid changes of 
emotion expressed in his countenance 
and bearing. At last, he chuckles.) 

THE Mippte-acep Man: I deserve 
it. By Jove! I deserve it. So you are 
speaking for my good,—giving me a 
dose of my own medicine, trying to 
open my eyes. Go ahead! 

Tue Younc Man: As you have 
proved, those who are looking on often 
see the most of the game. 

THE Mippie-acep Man: And you 
consider this a game and that I am 
being made game of? 

THE Girt (earnestly): It’s your 
money and position she is after. I know 
the type well. 

THE Mippie-aceD Man: You little 
philosopher, teaching an old dog new 
tricks, or, rather, teaching him to know 
old tricks when he sees them! 

THE Younc Man (solemnly): I 
think you’re being played for all you’re 
worth. 

THE Mippte-Acep Man: You cer- 
tainly don’t mince matters—but per- 
haps it’s just as well. 

THE Girt: Oh, we spoke without 
thinking. Forgive us. It’s such a poor 
way to pay you back for all your help 
to us. 

THE Mippte-Acep Man: Still, it’s a 
way. If I don’t see you again— 

THe Younc Man: You won’t think 
unkindly of us? 

THE Myuvpie-Acep. Man (slowly): 
Perhaps I shall think very kindly of you 
indeed. Good-bye. 

(The two young people walk off, wav- 
ing farewell, as the Woman enters.) 

THE Mippie-Acep Man (walking to- 
ward her, and speaking briskly): It’s 
growing late. You will have to be get- 
ting back for your dinner party to- 
night. That’s the third this week— 
you’re having a gay season, aren’t you? 
Do you know I’ve just made up my 
mind that I’ll start for China next week? 
I’m very anxious to make some addi- 
tions to my collection. Perhaps I'll 
send you a statuette of the Ming 
Dynasty. 
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The most valuable plano in the world 


EGAL beauty and 
superb tone blend 
into art’s supreme 
achievement in the 


STEGER Reproducing 
Player Grand Piano. 
Musicians praise its artistic 
worth. Steger Pianos and 
Player Pianos are shipped 
on approval to persons 0 
responsibility. Write for 
Steger Style Brochure and 
convenient terms. Steger 
dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Company 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 

Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Factories at Steger, I., 4 

where the * Lincoln” 

and‘ Dixie” High- 

ways meet, 


oA RAR OARDOOS 


i 
Reg. Trade Mark, U. S. Pat. Office. 


The Corset 
of Super Charm 


Whatever your type of figure 
—medium, plump or slender— 
there is a “La Camille” model 
especially suited to you. “La 
Camille” accentuates the natu- 
ral beauty of your form and 
adds to your comfort. 


Venleblr 


Bec. Trade Mark. U. 8. Pat. Ofi-- 


as 


Look Again 
In Two Weeks 


Bran aids the complexion. 
It acts as an inner cleanser— 
Nature’s laxative. 

Doctors nowadays advise 
bran food—not drugs—when 
the system tends to clog. 

Have you ever tried it? 

Do so for a little while. 
Each morning eat a luscious 
dish of Pettijohn’s. See what 
it does for your spirits, your 
health, your complexion. You 
will not return to branless 
diet, we believe. 


Pattijohn5 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose fla- 
voring flakes hide 25 per cent of 
bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per 
cent fine Government Standard 

| 
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BEBSEERASSASESESSES 


Scientific innovation. 
Permits easy adjust- 
ment of corset. Front 
shield keeps flesh 
from protruding be- 
tween lacers. Venti- 
lo in back ventilates. 


MAWAW AW nW ata awalae ava 


flour, 25 per cent bran. Use like 


Graham flour in any recipe. 
(3040) 


Ei RRR 
It Won the 1919 


Goncourt Prize 


MATERNITY 


Clothes that conceal the condition, 
always hang evenly, and expand as 
required, are essential to the comfort, 


health and contentment of prospective 
mothers. They permit a normal social 
life and healthful pleasures when awk- 


The model illustra- 


ted is made from 
this book in the original French, 


written by Dr. Georges Du- 
hamel. The title is ferociously 
ironic. It is the passionate cry 
of a greatly tender heart. 

And what is this book? It 
is not a novel; it is a book of 
flaming sketches, short-stories, 
silhouettes, the chief figures 
wounded French soldiers, the 
author a surgeon for four years 
on an automobile ambulance at 
the front. It is testimony by 
way of literature as to what 
the ordinary Frenchman is; it 
is a survey of souls stripped 
naked by the wild hands of 
war. 


| 
“Civilization” is the title of 
| 


It is the story of Cousin, | 


| 


| 


with both legs off, and his | 


boundless confidence. It is the 
story of a keeper and account- 


ant of corpses who though he | 
cannot keep the count loves | 
them and all their little in- | 
dividualities as if they were | 


living people. It is the story 
of Rabot who, being called a 
hero, laughs himself into hys- 
terics. And more like them. 


. “Civilization” has just been pub- 
lished by the Century Co., New York 
City. It is sold at all bookstores for 
$1.50. 


| 


brocade in pink. The 
elastic inserts under 
bust provide for 
figure with full 
diaphragm. Priced 


at from $15 $Q00 


Other ‘“‘La Camille’ 
models $3 to $30. 


Catalog of Spring 
styles with nearest 
dealer’s name gladly 
mailed on request. 
Sold in New York 
Nate Wi od atl t-Xo(-tl0) alt Woy 
John Wanamaker, 


_ Downstairs Corset 


Department. 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO 
116 to 134 Union St Aurora. Ill., U.S. A 


ward makeshifts keep the mother-to-be 


moping at home. 


Lane Bryant has equipped hundreds of 
thousands of mothers-to-be with this 
special apparel. Every garment is fashion- 


able, the designs 
skillfully avoiding 
any maternity 
look. Expand auto- 
matically. Require 
no alterations and 
allow the garment 
to be worn again 
with perfect satis- 
faction after the 
baby arrives. 


New Spring Styles 
COATS 
$19.75 to $165.00 
DRESSES 
135.00 
SUITS 
22.75 to 67.75 
MANDARINS 
4.50 to 16.50 
34.50 
12.50 
Everything for Baby 


From the _ simplest 
slip to the most elab- 
orate layette. 


>. 
Babee 6 


—— — roe 


visit our stores 
in New York, 
Chicago, San 
Francisco, Detroit 
or Washington, 
write for Style 


Book. 
Dept. D6. 


Addre 


$3 


ane Bryant 


21-23 W. 38th St. N. 


Y. 
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THE RACINE 
The Soft Shirt of 


Unquestioned Correctness 


HETHER for dress wear or general 

sportswear, “The Racine” bears every 
earmark of soft shirt individuality—designs, 
materials, workmanship the product of years 
of soft shirt specializing. 


These shirts will appeal to the most particu- 
lar tastes, for a large and very select range is 
offered in choice materials and handsome pat- 
terns—embracing silks, fibre silks, madras, 
chambrays, percales, etc. 


Designed in the very latest styles for dress 
and comfort—whether it be a Neckband 
Shirt, a Lay Down, or Military Collar At- 
tached to Shirt, for general all around use, 
indoors or out, on the field of play or at home. 


Made by master shirt-makers—with over a 
third-of-a-century of shirt-making experience. 


Name of nearest RACINE shop on request 


The CHAS. ALSHULER MFG. CO. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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“CONCH” 


This 32-foot Express Cruiser designed by 
Fred K. Lord and built by the Ruddock 
Yacht Works for Mr. W. J. Matheson, of 
New York and Cocoanut Grove, Florida, 
is powered with a six cylinder, 150 H.P. 
Van Blerck engine. The speed attained is 
23 miles per hour. 


Mr. Matheson uses “Conch” for ferry 
service between Miami and his Key across 
Biscayne Bay, and also for fishing trips. 
This boat is a good example of the 
smaller type of express cruisers which 
have adopted the Van Blerck engine to 
round out that ideal combination—a craft 
well designed, well built and efficiently 
powered. 


Unquestionably, an efficient and abso- 
lutely dependable power plant contributes 
most to the enjoyment of a cruiser, and 
recognition of this fact almost invariably 
leads to the installation of a Van Blerck. 


Van Blerck Motor Company 
30 Church Street New York City 


Factory at Monroe, Michigan 
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A Serious Publication 
with a Penchant 
for the Humorous 





Collier’s publishes almost every 
week an article by Mark Sullivan 
on the gravest questions of the day 
—The League of Nations, Indus- 
trial Unrest, Feeding Germany ,— 
and yet it illustrates them with F. 
G. Cooper’s grotesque cartoons. 





Collier’s gives to its readers a 
very complete idea of the future of 
the merchant marine and what it on 

‘ : She most expensive of alt 
means to America — and yet it 

. ° ‘ . Top CMiduials — ” 
slips into the same issue an article ‘ 
by F. P. A. or Robert Benchley— quality product backed by 
keen in satire but light in touch. a quater condung’s sordice 


and. reputation 
Collier’s publishes a grim tale 
of a convict colony by John Rus- Pui 
sell but in the same issue it bal- Auasote 
ances the scale with one of H. C. 
Witwer’s jolly stories of Ed Har- 
mon, the great left-hander or one 
of Holworthy Hall’s frivolous 
PIERCE ARROW WHITE 


tales. MARMON COLE 
SCRIPPS BOOTH 


is dtandard equipment 


on {nn finest cars 


MERCER REO SIX 
a , COLUMBIA CADILLAC 
And it is this sense of propor- LOCOMOBILE PREMIER 
e CHALMERS HUDSON 
tion,—a blend of the grave and 
the gay—that makes every issue mtorr 


which is not uncommon. 


of Collier’s worth reading. 


The Pitasate Company 
Bowling Green Building 


Collier’s cae 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 











More than a million a week 
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Product of the 
_Daylight Shops 


The young fellows 
_ who have come 
back from the war 
have set a new style 


HE “R & W” Highland 


Heather coat has the broad shoul- 
ders, full chest and slender waist they 
require. 


It’s a smart new waistline 


model made of the famous rain- 
proof Highland Heather overcoat fab- 
rics in all the new colors and designs. 


Ask your Dealer and look for the 
“R & W” label—it’s your protection. 


Makers of good summer clothing, trousers, over- 
coats, raincoats, fancy and dress waistcoats, smok- 
ing jackets, bathrobes, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 


in Spring overcoats. . 
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HE active man’s underwear—made in a variety of 
soft, absorbent, pleasant-feel fabrics. 
The VARSITY elastic waist construction allows for 
every stretch and strain. 


The Correct Cut Closed Crotch—an exclusive patented 


VARSITY feature— eliminates 
and gaping at side of leg. 


In a word, all around comfort and supreme satisfaction. 
“TAILORED, not merely made.” 


With men of discernment, VARSITY Two-Piece 
Athletics, Pajamas and Night Shirts likewise have 
the call. 
THE VARSITY UNDERWEAR Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


bagginess at crotch 
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The Wonders of Quaker Oats 


The 32-cent package of Quaker Oats serves 
62 average dishes. So the cost is one-half cent 
per dish, 


It contains as much aes 
food value, meas- ' , 
ured by calories, as ; 
six times its weight 


in perch, in young Costs 11 Times Quaker Oats 
chicken or potatoes. Per 1000 Calories 

And as much as $3.50 buys in meats, eggs and 
fish, on the average. 








Gown of Crepe 
de Chine $9.75 
(see text). 


McCutcheon’s 


Imported Lingerie 


We invite the attention of our Patrons to our 
Spring showing of new and dainty hand- 
made French, Philippine, and Madeira 
Underwear. 


Gown (illustrated) of Crepe de Chine, 
square neck, Val-Lace trimmed, $9.75. 

A collection of fine, dainty Hand-Embroi- 
dered Gowns, $3.25, 4.50, 6.75, 7.75 to 
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That 32-Cent Package Contains 
As Many Calories As 
53 Cans Tomatoes Or 80 Bananas 
Or 21 Cans of Peas Or 750 Oysters 
Or 50 Large Potatoes Or 89 Eggs 
Or 9 Ibs. Veal Cutlets Or 7 Loaves Bread 
Or 43 Ibs. Lobster Or 22 lbs. Perch 


eee eee MIMI nnn 











Yet Quaker Oats E 
is the best food that ~ 







any price can buy. ) 
Analysis proves it SS 18.50. 
— one Lace and Embroidery - trimmed Gowns, 
4 n vature Costs 12 Times Quaker Oats 
pe mee it uniquely Per 1000 Calories $4.25 to 45.00. 
elightiul. e 
Note how other foods, at this writing, compare Envelope Chemises, $3.75; 4.50, 6.75 to 
with Quaker Oats in cost. 16.50. 





Crepe de Chine and Habutai Silk, Hand- 
Embroidered, Lace- trimmed and plain tai- 
lored Envelope Chemises and Gowns, $7.50, 
9.75, 10.50 to 19.50. 

We pay particular attention to making up 
trousseaux for the Spring Bride. 


American-made Lingerie 
We are showing a fine selection of lace- and em- 
broidery-trimmed Gowns in high and low necks, 
Chemises, Envelope Chemises, Drawers, Corset 
Covers and Skirts. Only the best Nainsook and 
Cambric are used, and all of the garments are mod- 
erately priced. 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats 5c Canned Peas 54c 
Round Steak 41c Young Chicken $1.10 
Veal Cutlets 57c Hen’s Eggs 70c 
Average Fish 60c Dried Beef 70c 











Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Every large pack- 
age served in place of meats saves you about $3. 


Quaker 
Oats 


With That World-Famed Flavor 


Quaker Oats is flaked from queen grains onl —just 
the oe Fay flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel. 


Orders by mail given special attention. 





IN Lae James McCutcheon & Co. 
Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c Fifth Avenue & 34th St. 
Except in the Far West and South New York 
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Packed in Sealed Round Packages with 
Removable Cover (3029) 
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A Magda Massage 
NIGHTLY 


Refreshes Softens and 
beautifies the Skin 
and eradicates 
the worry lines 


Elasticity is the 
Secret of Beauty 


Massage Produces Elasticity 


TOWET 


C R E A M 





The Beautiful Japanese 


JAR ILLUSTRATED 75¢ 
OPAL JARS 50c 
THEATRICAL TINS = $1.00 


DRUGGISTS OR DIRECT 
Send 25c For A Very 
Generous Trial Package 


FRED C. KEELING & CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLS. . 
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Freshness 


Nature’s 
Preserved Perfectly 


foods if they are not protected by clean, cool, 


GS ‘foods if th heat works havoc with perishable 
circulating air. The high cost of these foods, 


“alone, warrants the use of every precaution to 


preserve them—but more important is the re- 
quirement that they be kept perfectly safe to eat. 
The Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is endorsed by 
the country’s largest users of refrigerators. It 
will give you the maximum of safety and retain 
a and flavor perfectly for a surprisingly 
long goleas 


SYp 
?HON REFRIGE®™ 


Every detail is worked out to give perfect ser- 
vice. Many of its features are exclusive. No 
other refrigerator has a strictly one-piece white 
porcelain enamel lining with full rounded corners 
—such a simple and practical drain—such insula- 
tion so efficiently placed. The cases ate of beau- 
tifully finished oak or porcelain enamel. Outside 
icing doors also furnished on stock models. 





The Bohn Dealer in your city will be pleased to 
show you all the models and explain their con- 
struction. On request we will give you his name 
and our interesting refrigerator information. 


We also make Bohn Sanitor 
Kitchen Tables with white and 
blue porcelain tops. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1425 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
NEW YORK NEWARK CHICAGO 
53 W. 42nd St. 913 Broad St. 68 E. Washington St. 
NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


an Francisco 


PARMALEE-DOHRMANN CO. 
Los Angeles 







































a, Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 
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Why deplore Nature when 
CLUZELLE BROS. 


can produce this 


CHEF D’GUVRE 


Our Transformation ‘ "SiN Y I S- 
IBLE” made of superior naturally 
wavy French hair, has captivated the 
feminine world, and though worn by 
many, tt is invisible to all. 
Whether it be our transformation 
switch, puffs or any other accessory 
for the hair, we assure absolute sat- 
isfaction in quality and workmanship. 
Our new Illustrated Booklet “F” 
just issued sent on request 
Massaging Hairdressing Hair Dyeing 
Manicuring Scalp Treatment 


Write, phone or call for appointments 


Ligh Bove 


Hair Ladies’ 
Merchants Hairdressers 


12-14 West 37th St., New York 

















Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


Che secret of 
a youthful @& 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing orwho 
have faci- 
al lines, 
wien 
or other 
isfige- 
urements 
caused 
age. 
Muses or 
anything \f 
else. 
Multi- 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewed 
beaut 
ryn Murray's re- 
markable 


Facial 
Exercises 


which remove lines, “crow's feet" and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of 
the mouth and clear up muddy or sallow 
skins without the use o: coemetics, creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, stra 

eauty"’ treatments, or ot - “ atibcial 
means. The Kathryn Murray Method will 
show you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
This information is free to all who ask forit. 





































Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells 


just what to do to bring back firmness to 
the facial muscles and tissues and smooth- 
ness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 433 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 
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Paintings by American Artists 











SM Our Annual Exhibition of 
Let a Box rs) | i Thirty Paintings by 
of alk Thirty Artists 


will afford unusual oppor- 


a 





tunity for the selection of 


splendid works by leading 


NEw 
ee ORK 


Candies 


American painters. The 
collection will include ex- 
amples of Inness, Wyant, 
Martin, Blakelock, 
Twachtman and Ryder, 
as well as a distinguished 


group by living artists. 











An 

illustrated 
et 

ie ean een ee : will be 

“The Daughter of the Concierge” pogo 

by James McNeil Whistler 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


Incorporated 


450 Fifth Avenue (at Fortieth streey New York City 
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Pajamas and 
Night Shirts 


mean 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK 


A New York home for those who want the 
best that New York can provide—and a worthy 
newcomer to the ranks of the world’s hotels 
that are most famous with the discriminating. 


the originality of 
everything in ma- REG'D 
terial, style and pn og 
manufacture that 

is worthy, at a_ price 
which gives maximum 


value to the wearer. 


re) i <te} -ax- O -_amx> O-amx- lone <item <te) 


Convenient to everything—shopping, theat- 
rical and business districts. Opposite Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal, Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts. 


The Largest Hotel in the World 


Roy Carruthers, Resident Manager 


Over 10,000 dealers 
recommend— 


“The NIGHTwear of a 
Nation !”’ 


Operated under the same general management as HOTELS STATLER, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis 
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IMPORTANT SPRING READING 





The Desert of Wheat By Zane Grey 


“There is a bigness to the novels of Zane Grey that 
makes them impressive. He is prophet as well as poet 
of the West. He sees the West in all its largeness, its 
grandeur; he interprets its massive mountains, its deep 
cafions, its free life and its free thought as no other novelist 
now writing has done.”—Philadelphia Press. 

“If Zane Grey has the secret of writing a rattling good 
story, that is no reason to hurl him from the ranks of litera- 
ture. He has always had a keen, appreciative sense of 
literary standards, and, besides, has lived up to them sin- 
cerely in every one of the many volumes of Western 
stories he has written. Dumas did not compose more 
steadily nor more elaborately; and it implies no sin of 
exaggeration to compare this latest plot of his with the 
amazing texture of swift fiction which the old pére 
wove.” —New York Sun. 

“Mr. Grey has written no finer work of fiction than this 
heart-gripping romance of the wheat country. . . . Itis 
a fascinating, an impressive, a great book.”—New York 
Tribune. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Gregg By Fleta Campbell Springer 


A story of a charming and accomplished girl and of the 
lovable dreamer who was her husband—a story of married 
life so unusual, and yet so true, that you read on and on, 
baffled by the strange mystery in the man’s nature. 

This is real literature—this story—written in a style of 
flawless beauty. Deftly—with sure, swift strokes—the 
writer paints for you an unforgettable picture, as deli- 
cate as an etching and yet as vivid as a brightly-colored 
painting. $1.50. 





Humoresque By Fannie Hurst 


In this day of short stories, the name of Fannie Hurst stands out 
to-day as O. Henry’s name stood out a few years ago. 

Why? She knows people—just people—and she tells the truth 
about them. She knows you and your neighbor—she knows the 
secrets of the débutante and the struggles of the mother who loves 
her child not wisely but too well. Deep down into their hearts she 
sees, with a great sympathy, a big human understanding. 

This new book is the best, the finest thing she has ever done. If 


you liked her earlier stories, you will like these even more. If you 
don’t know them at all, begin now. Get this book from your book- 
seller to-day. $1.50. 


Too Fat to Fight By Rex Beach 


Here is a Rex Beach masterpiece; a little book big with humor. 
It is destined to be read by millions of people, for Norman Dal- 
rymple will become one of the best beloved heroes of 1919. Nobody 
can resist a fat man, and “Dimples,” as he is commonly called, is 
incorrigible from the first page to the last—from the day he sets out 
with the Red Triangle across the seas to the day they pin the Croix 
de Guerre on his breast. Illustrated. 60 cents. 





The Highflyers 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


Detroit, the wonder city of America, is at last 
put into a vital and entertaining novel. Sur- 
rounded by money and luxury, the young hero 
realizes that America is a country to be proud of 
and worth fighting for. The scene does not take 
the reader to the battle lines of France, but keeps 
him right in the heart of America, where treach- 
ery is to be fought and his country’s honor up- 
held. Illustrated. Post 8vo. $1.50. 


The Private Wire to 
Washington By Harold MacGrath 


Who tampered with the private wire at mid- 
night ? 

Who flew over the Sound, night after night, in 
an unknown ’plane? 

Why did a man accept the suspicion of being a 
spy and a traitor? 

Which of the two men did the young heroine 
REALLY love? 

These are the first exciting questions you will 
be asking as soon as you read the opening chap- 
ter of what will be one of the swiftest sellers of 
the season. Illustrated. Post 8 vo. $1.35. 


He Made His Wife 
His Partner By Henry Irving Dodge 


This is the best back-to-the-land story that has ever 
been written, by a man who understands men and their 
needs. 

A man who is driven away from the farm as in- 
numerable others have been meets a girl who is a farm- 
er’s daughter and marries her, making her his partner in 
everything. They move to the country and take over a 
small farm and make a brilliant success of their plans, 
but not without a good deal of serious thought and 
hard work. 

This splendid story will be read as a gospel of inde- 
pendence by all those who wish to break free from 
the shackles of city life. Jl/ustrated. Post 8 vo. $1.25. 


Mother Love in Action 
By Prudence Bradish 


A book of inspiration for parents—mothers especially. 
While it is full of practical suggestions for the treat- 
ment of child-life from the cradle to the after-college 
days, it is by no means a volume of medical, dietary, or 
other precise instruction. The author’s purpose is to 
awaken enthusiasm for the “mother’s job.” A book for 
those who would train their children with their hearts 
in their work as well as their heads. $1.35. 


What We Eat and What 
Happens to It By Philip B. Hawk 


The contents of this volume are based upon the most 
elaborate, unique, and expensive series of food investi- 
gations ever made. These investigations have been run- 
ning for several years in the Department of Physio- 
logical Chemistry at the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, and by the use of new methods results 
have been obtained which have absolutely upset many of 


the cherished theories of layman and physician. 
Post. 8 vo. $1.35. 
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Reporting the 
World’s 
Biggest Year 


When January first came around 
nearly. everybody felt that 1919 very 
likely would be the biggest year this 
world had ever seen. And so far 1919 
hasn’t disappointed us. 


Also, when January first came around 
we pulled our belts a little bit tighter, 
rolled up our sleeves and resolved that 
Collier’s would report the stupendous 
events of this stupendous year com- 
pletely, clearly and open-mindedly; 
that we would secure the writers best 
able to do our work; that we would 
continue to publish a really vital Amer- 
ican paper. 


And so far we haven’t disappointed 
our readers or ourselves. 


Collier’s readers view the present 
(and envisage the future) through the 
eyes of such forceful and enthralling 
writers as Mark Sullivan, James Hop- 
per, Arthur Ruhl, James B. Connolly, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Lucian Cary, 
Edward Hungerford, Dorothy Can- 
field—a veritable course in current 
history interestingly done. 


But fact and logic are always fact and 
logic, and so in each issue we mix the 
kindly leaven of real American humor 
and fiction from such authors as Hol- 
worthy Hall, H. C. Witwer, Sax 
Rohmer, Edna Ferber, Frank Condon, 
Oscar Graeve. 


Collier’s is interesting because it 
vitally alive. 


Collier’s 


More than a million a week 


The Tooth Wisiiier 


Has Been Conquered 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





We Know Hikes to End Film 


This is not written to ask 
you to buy something. It is 
to ask you to test something 
which dentists have _ thor- 
oughly tested. And to see 
what it does for your teeth, at 
our cost. 

You are not keeping teeth 
clean by old methods. Doubt- 
less you know that. You find 
that teeth discolor, find that 
tartar forms. A dental clean- 
ing muSt occasionally remove 
it. And millions who brush 
teeth twice daily do not pre- 
vent decay or pyorrhea. 

Dental authorities know 
that the reason lies in a slimy 
film. It is ever present, ever 
forming. It clings to the 
teeth; it gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays, and resists 


Prove This 


Dental authorities have put 
Pepsodent to many sorts of clini- 
cal tests. Its efficiency is now 
beyond question. The results are 
so clear, so conspicuous, that any- 
one will realize them at once. We 
urge you to watch them on your 
own teeth for ten days, then draw 
your own conclusions. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of pepsin is to dissolve it, 
then to constantly combat it. 

Heretofore this method seemed 
impossible. Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual method is an 
acid, harmful to the teeth. But 
science has lately found a harm- 
less activating method. Five gov- 
ernments have already granted 
patents. That method, used in 
Pepsodent, has_ revolutionized 
teeth cleaning. It has conquered 
our greatest tooth enemy. 


the tooth brush. That film 
causes most tooth troubles. 
It absorbs stains, and the 
teeth look discolored. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds 
food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 
Millions of germs breed in 
it. Dentists call the film “bac- 
terial plaque.” Those germs, 


“with tartar, are the chief 


cause of pyorrhea, and of 
many other troubles. 

Your present methods do 
not end that film. A new 
method does combat it in a 
most efficient way. It is now 
embodied in a dainty denti- 
frice called Pepsodent, and we 
ask you to prove it out. 


At Our Cost 


Judge this for yourself. Send 
this coupon for a 10-Day. Tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten—how they glisten—as the 
fixed film disappears. 

This test costs you nothing. It 
will be a revelation. And it may 
save vast discomfort, both to you 
and yours. 

Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 


Dept. 452, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 

















Pepsadent 


The New-Day Deni??:ice 


REG.U.S. 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere _,,; 
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Marion Morcan 


CREATOR AND SOLE DIRECTOR 
OF MORGAN DANCERS 


SCHOOL 


DANCING & PANTOMIME 
IN THE GLORIOUS OUTDOORS 








LOS ANGELES June 29—July 30 
For Particulars and Enroliment Address 


“MARION MORGAN” 
HOTEL MARIE ANTOINETTE : “ue 
NEW YORK CITY Pricstipha 
r P s | Ries: 











POLLY ANNA 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 


One entire factory devoted exclusively to the manufacture of . an 
OF rs Kreider’s Pollyanna Shoes. Their eqyal is not made in the J | Nal! 
ea A a | F oO R N | A ; world. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us for some By ee er ee eh = 


interesting facts on children’s shoes. 


SAS Wer Co. 





VANITY FAIR 


NADINE 





FACE POWDER 


4 a IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 


Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


hg? AND VELVETY. Money 
back ‘if not entirely pleased. 

Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return of 
discolorations. A million delighted users prove its 
calue. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White, 
»50c. by toilet counters or mail. Rae V.F. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., US.A., 

















Cuticura Soap 
Ideal for the 


Complexion 























Costume Design DeLuxe 


With P. CLEM- 
ENT BROWN, 
i Create 
and Design for 
trade and stage. 
Fashion Drawing 
and its Related 
Arts: Pattern 
Make and Model 
“Art in Dress’: 
Studio and By 
Mail Courses. 
“Made in France” 
Way, Via : 
BROWN’S SALON 
STUDIOS 


Wew York Address ; 
599 Sth Ave. at 48th St. 
San Francisco Address : 


i ScottishRite Auditorium 























The Million 
Dollar Theatre 





B. F. Keith’s 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE VAUDEVILLE HOUSE OF 


LEADING THE WORLD | 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 
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REDUCH Gago Guraly 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 





What one woman says: 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. J. 


Gentlemen:—Am sending you 
money order for five weeks’ 
supply of Basy Bread. Am 
delighted with the results so 
far. I have lost fifteen pounds 
in four weeks, and am feeling 
fine. Want to lose fifty pounds 
in fifteen weeks. Do you think 
I can? 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 


of people have regained their normal weight. No dieting. No 


medicine. No irksome exercise. 

You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 
Write for your copy today. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. S2.02kwarsAyones 


Yours truly, 


(Miss) Grace E. B., 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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Does Your Mirror Reflect Youth? 


To-day is the day of Perpetual Youth— 
in appearance at least. 
Youthful appearance cannot be maintained if one’s hair 


is grey or discolored. But Science permits of the restor- 
ation of the hair to its original color by the use of 


less Flenné 


A SAFE, SIMPLE, SURE PREPARATION 
that not only restores the hair to its 
original color, but preserves the Beauty, 
Life and Lustre of the hair as well. 






























Complete directions for use contained in each box 
All Shades, from Golden to Jet Black 














For Sale and Applied by Leading Hairdressers, and by 



















N€os Co, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. | 


Booklet “B’’ Grey Hay «nd :ts .rea.ment free. 


SS ASS VST RSSSST"4WSSS T- 


HE KNOWS - 





WN 


that "aw 
perfect S 
grooming 
marks the 
smart woman of re- 
finement; that hair on her 
arms or underarm would spoil 
the effect of a smart gown. 

















The 
Famous French 
Depilatory Powder 











iy) 4 . C4. ©) A 
4 will remove superfluous hair in five minutes in the dainty, com- 


| fortable way which does not stimulate the later growth, but re- 
d duces it. 
50c and $1.00 at drug and department. stores, or we will mail direct on receipt of price in 


. 8. A., 75e and $1.50 elsewhere 
HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 233 Washington St., New York 
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In Boston 





You have a choice ii 
5 of three excelle ntly The only Continental Music Hall in America combined with the 
conducted hotels: Smartest and Finest Restaurant in the World. 
Every Evening, Including Sundays, the Second Edition of N: 
' : ‘‘The Spice of Life’’ OTEL VENDOME {iy 
Hotel Touraine By fohn Murray —— and James K. Hackett Gommonwealth ye. Boston, z 
° Entirely New Divertisements. Elaborate New Ensembles — at Dartmout, Street 
Universally esteemed with a Company of Fifty iaditata tn deanabiiied 
for its luxury, beauty : AY: Dinner Show at 7:15 After Theatre Show 11:15 Ey Offers a privacy and dignity 
A aa 80) NO CHARGE FOR DINNER PERFORMANCE BR peestege sap ss oaomsge 
and distinctive home- The Palais Royal is open every evening, including Sundays from b cree jag ene of 
: 6 P. M. Its Service and Cuisine are unexcelled. fees being Bostons laylighted hotel: 
like atmosphere. Boxes and tables may be’ reserved in advance by telephone— =| itis open on all four sides to 
Bryant 4 9440. z= the sunlight. Its spacious 
eps = parr —s pine somes 
4 ( t He # iet t sh- 
Parker House ae ed give pe Hi Sooling of 
- : é welcome to arriving guests. 
A family hotel of tra- : ; = Cove: to the exclusive shop- 
awe ing district. 
ditions and excep- y wh wi AA CAH yess | es ws blocks from Back Bay 
: es, » = as tations. ; 
tional comfort. Per- r : || a c. H. GREENLEAF CO, Prosar 
fectly appointed. t M : r | Ee) EVERETT B. RICH, Managing Direct 
: med Tote ajestic Bil 
Young's Hotel tone: COPELAND TOWNSEND | 
In the financial dis- Comesl Pash Wee 
rn tet. World-wide at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway = 
- ‘NEW oar: 
reputation for New —— «Crag WL. iB bi Feary 
] E l d ki A Hotel of Distinction . tia, : | = 4 iW 2 a Bas, ‘ 
ngiand Cooking. For guests of Readers of this publication appreciate [|| = waWmntiL. fms 
— the home atmosphere and refined en- = it # 
J. R. Whipple Tariff in moderation  Vironment of the Majestic. 


Near the center of interest—comfort- 


Company ably distant from the area of confusion 









































THE CLEANEST TASTE 
IN THE WORLD 


Exquisite mouth clean- 
liness, so essential to Z 
health and person- 
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S¥Bns . PHONE 


BRYANT 
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DUNHILL 





DIAM ONDS = PEARLS ane py the y Keeps 

PIPES and JEWELRY Setly teeth — 
‘Di and beautifully 

From Estates or Individuals of Aaeterne od 








H! boy! A box of 

new golf balls 

will be given away by 

us each month. It 
will be given for 


7402 BROADWAY Cor. 40% Stroet.NY. i 
ing the enamel with 


its natural color. 

30c and 60c at your Druggist 
THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO. 
____ 200 Main St., Springville, N. Y, 
SEND SAMPLE TUBE FREE 









































M M IMPORTING CO. 


11 E. 45th ST., :: NEW YORK 





the best joke sub- 
mitted to us for 
use in each issue. 


For full particulars see the 
current issue of the most 
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PARKER 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit, 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 





























progressive golf magazine in Th e BILTMORE USS) seonageetinnmne’ Badedtia 
America, with the lowest ad- VERVE: The JOURNAL of Y d 50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
vertising and _ subscription < 
rates. ROBERT De CAMP LELAND 2 ee 
Where the social life 
Club-H olen Hoe Seg cto Nise ask 
Course and Club-House on Sn ae = of New York centers 
Subscription $2.00 per year decorous and grotesque, bored by day and evening 
A 2 with socialist sobbing and aca- 
C. B. Wilcox & Co., P. ublishers demic propriety. Verve will have 
: 303 Fifth Avenue . " New York a thrill for you. : ee ee ee: 
A H i: os: os: An Illustrative copy 
It is not necessary to be a subscriber will be sent, free, on application to CLOSE 
to our publication to enter this contest TO ALL THEATRES 
The Poetry - Drama Company AND SHOPS 
Publishers Boston 
ca 

















of PHILADELPHIA 


Our Special Offer 


To acquaint you with our fine work, 
we will engrave 50 calling cards in 
script for $2.25. Plate registered or 
sent on request. 


WM. H. HOSKINS CO. 


Engravers of Wedding Invitations, 
Announcements, At-Home Cards, etc. 


. \ pure Hair Pins 


<—— 


Guaranteed water - prof YOUMANS ee Keep the Hair in Place 
gray, “brown and green Inc. 4 5 pitterent Sies- Stand 10 Packages Everywhere 
color combinations. 58] Fifth Ave. = , 


Write for Booklet 7 E. at 47th Street 





SISTEL(CCWRORUUMGRISRUEUEEES 


903 Chestnut St. Philadelchia. 
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““Sieeve-Valve, the Motor that Always Runs’? 








HE Willys-Knight sleeve-valve motor 
is SO ungrudging and unflagging in 
its performance that it has come to 

be known as the motor that always runs. 

Nothing our salesmen can say about the car 

can be as convincing as the statements of 

its owners. The man who has driven a 

Willys-Knight car thousands of miles be- 

comes so enthusiastic over the sleeve-valve 

motor that he rarely ever is content until 
he prevails upon his friends to profit by his 
experience. This staunch allegiance of 

Willys-Knight owners has given rise to the 

expression— Once a Willys-Knight owner 

always a Willys-Knight owner.’” 


© 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Zoledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight Touring—Four, $1725—Eight, $2750; Seven Passenger Sedan—Four, $2750—Eight, $3475. Prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
CANADIAN FACTee2:Y Wes tT TORONTO, CANADA 
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VANITY FAIR 
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7 O preserve the individuality of the custom-tailor together with the long service and tangible 


economies of ready-to-wear clothes is the very definite accomplishment of the makers of 


ADLER*R@HESTER (Clothes 


Send for our booklet, “STYLES FOR THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN L.eAdler, Bros. & (0., Rochester, N.Y. 








